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PATTERN IN CHAOS : ANGUS WILSON’S 
THE OLD MEN AT THE ZOO 


Jaidey 


Angus Wilson has been justly praised for his commitment to the tradition of 
liberal realism in the English novel. Both as a novelist and as a critic, he has 
played a major role in the restoration of liberal values and social realism in 
postwar British fiction. The purpose of this essay is to argue that Wilson’s 
commitment to liberal realism reflects his conscious, ‘learned’ sympathies 
which often conflict with his essential vision of life. His sympathies form a 
very important aspect of his fiction, but his vision runs counter to them, thus 
causing a pronounced ambiguity of perspective in his books. His vision 
constantly undermines his chosen realistic mode, defines the limits of the 
experience he wants to deal with, and ultimately gives his fiction its unique 
complexion. This vision is anarchic and theatrical, and springs from melodra- 
matic, surrealistic fantasies. Wilson’s fourth novel, The Old Men at the Zoo 
(1961), occupies a special place on his creative map, because here, for once, 
his vision takes complete control of the artist in him. The novel marks a 
temporary but successful displacement of his humanist sympathies by his 
vision. 


In fact, The Old Men at the Zoo marks a climax to that unresolved conflict, 
that uneasy tension between two entirely different kinds of worlds and modes, 
which shows through most of his earlier works. Some of his short stories have 
at their centre serious social and moral issues and employ the realistic mode. 
But there are others which abound with fantasy and farce. In his stories, the 
two worlds and the two modes are relatively easy to view separately, because 
even when they appear in the same story, they appear in different parts. 
However, in Hemlock and After and Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, shifts from one to 
the other are more subtle and sudden. In the "Up at the Hall" section of 
Hemlock and After, for example, the narrative keeps swinging between fantasy 
and realism, between farce and moral seriousness. There are references to 
angry gods, observant ghosts and an extremely hot day, and pase are some 
highly stagey scenes with people infecting the air with giny words and aa 
figures playing their secret bedroom games, screaming in a girlish z ut 
there are, also, some humanist and realist qualities : exact details, a umanist 
concern with inner purity, and compassion for the dying prategon ee 
to be very responsive to the narrator’s fluctuating tone to differentiate bet- 
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ween the two kinds of experience being presented there, for fantasy often lies 
submerged immediately beneath the realistic details. 


In Wilson’s early novels, his liberal humanism and his theatrical vision 
co-exist in a very precarious way. Wilson amasses a huge number of verifiable 
details and real attitudes, but it is difficult not to feel that the world is often 
presented as a rapidly-changing stage where absurd and farcical dramas are 
played out by grotesque characters. What often begins as a realistic scene 
sooner or later assumes the character of a surrealistic farce. Realism, thus, 
becomes a springboard for Wilson to plunge into fantasy. Fantasy in Wilson 
is intimately connected with his vision of life, and distinguishes him from the 
rest of the novelists in the liberal humanist tradition, who for all their satire 
never treat society as insubstantial, stagey or farcical. In Wilson, as Malcolm 
Bradbury points out, "Often we are asked to apply the test of moral realism 
to personages whose moral substance the method of creation throws into 
doubt." ! Bradbury finds the reason for this ‘elusiveness’ in Wilson’s concur- 
rent debts to two different traditions in the English novel, the liberal realist 
tradition and the Dickens tradition. However, his vision is more than a matter 
of mere literary debt. 


Wilson gets his essential vision, his essential mode of viewing reality, from 
his early years. In The Wild Garden, he examines the relationship between his 
life and his work, and is led to conclude that, like the fiction of the writers he 
admires and writes about, his own fiction is frequently determined by the 
pressures of his childhood fantasies and later neurotic conflicts. Wilson’s 
childhood was very disabling; loneliness was forced upon him as a result of 
his parents’ continual move from one place to another in order to meet 
constant fluctuations in income. If this made the world appear stage-like, his 
uncle-like brothers and ageing parents reinforced that sense in the young 
child. Again, the entire family was addicted to fictionalising and fantasising. 
Reality was banal and often humiliating; invention and fabrication, fantasies 
and tall stories, were a kind of compensation: ". . . the air of compensation 
for lost glories by means of fantasy was pervasive, and I early imbibed a 
fiction-making atmosphere." Wilson was also highly impressed by his father’s 

story-telling and his brothers’ mimicry. Mimicry and clowning came to him as 
the means of winning recognition, and humorous fantasies became the 
weapon to fight off that sense of vacuum which solitariness, along with the 
fast-changing scene of his childhood, injected in him. The real world ap- 
peared chaotic, but, with the application of invented, ‘untruthful’ fantasy, he 
could at least subjectively master it. Later on, during World War II when 
Wilson suffered a bad nervous breakdown, he was advised by the psychiatrist 
to make patterns of his dreams and day-dreams. It was then that he actually 
started writing fiction. Invention in Wilson is thus closely linked with the 
necessity of ordering the chaos. which heperceives to be at the centre of the 
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moral and social world. To him fantasy is the means of fictionally ordering 
chaos. This is why, if given the choice between realism and fantasy, he would 
choose the latter.’ 


Wilson’s elusiveness springs from the conflict between his theatrical 
fantasies, which are deeply related to his vision, and his commitment to liberal 
realist fiction. His fiction makes complex relationships with the moral and 
material world, but is ultimately defined by his dark theatrical vision. It is in 
terms of this vision that one can explain why there is in his fiction no dearth 
of fantastic melodrama, no lack of senseless chance, no hope of under- 
standing or communication between people, no happy childhood, no happy 
marriage, no happy home, no real confidence either in progress or in the 
beneficial effects of education, no end to absurd farce. One could easily go 
on with a list of this kind. It is basically these vital negatives of his vision that 
explain why Wilson is not comfortable in the tradition of liberal humanism 
and realism in the English novel. 


in Wilson’s third novel, The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot, his vision of chaos 
is present, though it is largely toned down. Unpredictable chance, senseless 
violence, irrational fears, failure to communicate with one’s closet allies, 
self-dramatisation, all these are as important here as in his previous novels. 
However, Wilson’s use of the limited point of view prevents him from giving 
full vent to what he once called the ‘Grand Guignol side” in him. It is only 
appropriate that The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot should be the first of his novels 
not to have a formal dramatist personae. The list of characters reappears in 
his next novel. 


The Old Men at the Zoo is an excellent illustration of the danger to which 
a reader of Wilson’s novel is exposed, if he approaches one of them with a 
group of well-defined impressions gathered from its predecessor. That many 
critics fail to avoid that danger is clear from their response to this book, even 
though it contains many warning signals. C. B. Cox notes that the novel "shows 
a startling change of purpose," but proceeds to conclude that Simon Carter, 
the protagonist, "is a kind of humanist, but is unable to cope with savage 
violence; instead he retreats into the role of administrator." Cox does not fail 
to notice the farcical character of the novel, but, working from a thematic 
angle as he is, he relates the all-pervasive pessimism of the novel to the 
erosion of liberal humanism in the postwar world. In a slightly different way, 
Jay L. Halio‘ treats the novel as a moral fable. To him Wilson here stresses 
the need to form a human response based on an equilibrium between the 
instinctual and the rational way of life. Halio sees in Simon Carter’s gradual 
deterioration the failure of contemporary man to retain his potential for such 
a response. He compares Simon with Gulliver, and objects to that irony which 
turns the instrument of satire into an object of satire. K. W. Gransden, on the 
other hand, sees little irony in the novel. According to him, Simon is a 
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o 7 Q ; 
humanist and remains "an unrepentant humanist" throughout the action of 


the novel. 


It cannot be disputed that each of these critics bases his interpretation on 
a good deal of textual evidence. Simon Carter does make a claim to be 
considered a humanist : he can be both objective and perceptive, he refers to 
"my respect for education, my egalitarianism,” and is at one place described 
as ‘the conscience of the Zoo’ (p. 33). Since the novel is narrated by Simon 
himself, it is only natural that the reader should be inclined to place con- 
fidence in him and his words. There obviously is no way of not doing it; his 
tone throughout the first chapter is so confident, persuasive and ‘truthful’ that 
it is difficult to escape the magic of his ‘I know’, ‘I could tell,’ ‘I could think 
of nothing more repulsive, ’ I could all too easily imagine the scene, ’ and ‘He 
knew that I doubted. ’ Since he also talks of his commitment to reason and 
order, it becomes easy to see the novel as an account of a failed humanist, a 
humanist broken down by the conditions of the Zoo. 


Such humanistic readings of the novel ignore the full significance of the 
fact that The Old Men at the Zoo is Simon Carter’s story in the way that 
Hemlock and After is not Bernard Sands’s story. For the first time, Wilson 
uses the first-person-narrative technique in a novel. Of course, it can be 
argued that a narrative like this, with its action placed in the near future, 
requires a direct narrator to achieve immediacy. But there are other dimen- 
sions to the use of the technique. The Zoo in the novel is meant to be a 
metaphor for the world. And in The Old Men at the Zoo Wilson’s essential 
vision of chaos asserts itself with such a fierceness that he is left trying to 
remove himself from the story as far as possible, technically possible that is. 
It is interesting to note that in its first draft— this is the only novel of which 
Wilson did two drafts— the novel was narrated from an impersonal third 
person angle.’ Equally interesting is the fact that he did not really favour the 
idea of placing the action of the novel in the future, but found he had to. 
Both decisions can be seen as resulting from his desire to distance himself 
from a too open expression of his anarchic and farcical vision, a vision which, 
after having been suppressed in his previous novel, returns here with a 
vengeance. 


More important to my argument is the character of the protagonist. Simon 
is a storyteller both in the sense that he is the narrator and in the sense that 
he is a good entertainer and mimic. His artistic talents are recognised by most 
men at the Zoo. It can be safely argued that in his capacity as narrator he is 
giving vent to the artist in him. As one of the men at the Zoo, he surely has a 
powerful desire ‘to put the Zoo’s administration in order.’ But quite early in 
the book, he learns that there is simply no way of humanistically ordering it, 
that the Zoo is chaos incarnate. He also has the choice of moving out of the 
Zoo, yet he never seriously considers his chances outside it. Indeed, he 
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initiates heated melodrama in his family life, when Martha, his wife, suggests 
that he go back to his study of English wild life : 


I cut her short. I simply could not hear again the story of her disappoint- 
ment with me. 


I said, "I am not a trained zoologist, Martha. And it’s too late for me 
to be so. You must accept that finally. " 


"All right, Simon, you aren’t. But you were only the best naturalist on 
television when I married you. Only that. Was that nothing ? 


"I’m a respectable man, Martha. Not a popular entertainer. " (p. 99) 


Simon’s stay at the Zoo is something given, something final, and speculation 
about the might-have-been side of Simon is rather off the point, apart from 
being formally irrelevant. At a time when the Zoo is transformed into a 
political stage by the brutal, psychotic Uni-Europeans, Martha asks him to 
choose between herself and the Zoo, and Simon chooses the insane Zoo: "No, 
I am not [going to leave the Zoo]. What do you think I am, a weathercock?" 
(p. 334). At the end of the book, Martha is back with Simon; finally she has 
to accept his choice. 


It is indeed one important function of Wilson’s irony in the novel to show 
that chaos does not end with the Zoo. The real significance of Simon’s 
encounters with badgers in the wild lies in reinforcing the presence of con- 
tingency and chaos outside the Zoo. His first chance to watch badgers at 
‘life-enhancing’ play is abruptly foiled by Harriet’s erotomaniacal venture in 
his trousers; his second attempt fails when he has to shoot her blood-stained 
alsatian which has already killed its ‘mistress’; and, towards the end, Simon 
encounters badgers only to kill them. Irony here is devastating, but its mess- 
age is clear : chaos prevails both within the zoo and without. 


Simon Carter, much like Wilson himself, is both horrified and fascinated 
by the chaos that is essential to the Zoo. The incidents following the tragic— 
but otherwise fantastic— death of young Filson convince him that the confu- 
sion at the Zoo defies al human patterns. Simon’s experiencing of some sort 
of epiphany at the beginning of the novel is abruptly terminated by a discord- 
ant sequence of death shrieks. The contingent external incident has its 
counterpart in the human heart, too. Simon is shocked by the emotions young } 
Filson’s death rouses in him. "I stood by my desk feeling furious with the 
shapeless, purposeless emotions that so meaningless as accident could bring” 
(p. 14). As he contacts the men and women at the Zoo, Simon discovers that 
‘a stupid, cruel death’ paves the way for more and more of senseless farce. 
Mrs. Purrett appears with her motherly fondling and ‘unwanted bosoms’ and 
dispenses solace to a junior typist : "Don’t worry, Marian dear,” she said to 
the little typist," it's no one we know very well" (p. 12) ; Rackham, the 
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messenger with his ‘sharp little foxy face’ and ‘racy repeated speech,’ comes 
to retail the gory details ’ : "That was the uncanny thing about it, Strawson 
tells me —the young chap screamin’ is lungs out in the bloody great animal 
in a muck panic not makin’ a sound" (p. 17): Sanderson, the large, pot-bellied 
Curator of the Insect House, strikes a crude indictment on God : Things like 
today’s damnable incident make one feel that he [Nietzsche] was right" (p. 
20); Robert Falcon, the worshipper of everything Victorian, takes the oppor- 
tunity to indulge self-pity : "I’m like Smokey [the sick giraffe], an anachron- 
ism" (p. 26); Dr. Leacock, the Director, feels pleased because the incident 
can be exploited to further his plan for the Zoo : "But, in my belief, it just 
wants some incident, some effective showdown, to clinch our argument with 
the doubters" (p. 39); and so on. The chaos is complete, and quickly turns a 
real tragic death into a ‘tall story’ by bringing out human oddities, jealousies 
and conflicts. 


Life at the Zoo offers material suitable only for farce, and though Simon 
‘seems to dislike the idea of being a ‘popular entertainer’, he alone recognises 
the farcical character of the chaos at the Zoo: 


But as I thought of the probing, the questioning, the amateur detective 
work required to make sense of the mysteries and muddles that posturing 
and incompetence presented me with, I was immediately assailed by the 
absurdity of the whole thing. The jealousies, ambitions, and paraded 
loyalties of Leacock and Falcon and Beard and Strawson appeared to 
me as utterly ridiculous; the whole puzzle of what really happened 
seemed a ludicrous brouhaha; and myself in the role of unraveller an 
impossible figure of fun. I could see it only as material which complete 
with imitations of all the actors, including myself, I might later use to 
entertain the world at large. Yet Filson’s screams had been real. 
(pp. 49-50). 


This is an important passage, as it reflects Simon’s awareness of what it 
means to stay at the Zoo. The passage also offers a key to Simon’s role as 
storyteller in the book. As it occurs without any interference from Simon’s 
final, narratorial perspective, it reveals his essentially Wilsonian response 
and reaction to life. The perspective that emerges from it is marked by 
dramaturgical terms such as role, actors, material, imitation and entertain- 
ment value. The material, the actors, and the theme are all absurd and 
farcical. Significantly, of all the men at the Zoo, Simon alone possesses the 
gifts which are necessary for producing an entertainment for the world at 
large. 


I am, of course, not suggesting that Simon Carter’s decision to stay on at 
the Zoo is motivated by a desire to be able to compose an entertainment for 
the world. In fact, the perspective from which he is relating the story is 
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different from the one relevant to the events described. Simon’s dilemma 
summed up in his ‘Yet Filson’s screams had been real’ is obviously no laughing 
matter. It is an impossible dilemma, for, notwithstanding Simon’s hope that 
he can bring the guilty to punishment, he can do very little. Simon the 
secretary is too involved in the chaos to understand its working, but even at 
that stage he is aware that it could be used as material fit for farce only. 


Simon’s potential for artistic creation is never in doubt. A wonderful 
recorder of the ridiculous and absurd, an excellent mimic, and a good story- 
teller, Simon has an essentially theatrical temperament and way of viewing 
reality. It is difficult to wholly accept the idea that he is a humanist. Everyone 
at the Zoo calls him a prig, and in many ways he isa prig. Knowing fully weli 
that Robert Falcon is responsible for young Filson’s death, he yet finds it 
necessary to humour him. At one place he comes close to admitting that he 
married Martha for her money : "Age, arrogance, illness or inefficiency at 
mental arithmetic alone qualify for descent to this last class [of the handi- 
capped or handicap prone]. Perhaps I should soon have found myself there, 
it Martha’s money. .. As soon as I realised where this game was leading me I 
left the crowds. . . " (p. 53). His interior molologue at the beginning of the 
book is too extravagant and lush to be acceptable in a humanist figure. It is 
loaded very heavily with references to bogeys and chasms, blackbirds and 
Beethoven, clarion calls and cosmic liberty. His mind is all too obsessed with 
highly theatrical images like rape and raven’s croak, explosions and corpses. 
At a time when the Zoo is burning, he cannot help nothing the ‘technicolour’ 
effects produced by the blood-stained ground around him. 


Simon’s humanism is damaged by his self-righteous tone as well. Its 
‘superiority’ brings him close to the Bernard Sands of "The Prophet and the 
Locals " in Hemlock and After : "Correcting other people’s texts, indeed all 
ordering of words, always gave me an intense pleasure. It was a delightful task 
for a nice spring day" (p. 10). In Chapter 2, there is a curious passage which 
describes his feelings soon after young Filson’s death : "I woke the next 
morning and was almost surprised to find that may resolve was still with 
me —a resolve strong enough at any rate to determine me to do all I could to 
strengthen it further " (p. 71). One is struck by simon’s surprise at finding that 
his resolve to ‘bring the guilty to punishment’ should still stay with him. And 
then comes his comical search for fresh stimuli to strengthen his resolve. He 
decides to visit the scene of the young boy’s death, hoping that a sight of 
muddle will whet his fury, will "set me on the warpath. " To retain his resolve 
this humanist has to fall back upon the magic of terms such as invasion and 
avenge. It is all so theatrical that one suspects he is right when he reflects that 
"I know my. . . occasional rages to be no more than a failure to control childish 
frustrations" (p. 81). His humanism at times appears to be merely a respect- 
able public image, which his narrative fails—or is deliberately made to fail, 
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. since Simon the narrator is gifted with self-irony—to sustain before his 
À ‘reading public’. 


Whatever may be said for or against Simon’s humanism, the important 
1 point about him is that, for all his concern with moral patterns, his real 


a response to the events is that of a potential artist. Simon rightly suspects that 
| moral patterns cannot be imposed on the Zoo, but still responds to the old 
| men’s efforts to try their patterns on it, because he finds these efforts char- 


' acterised by an imaginative energy which is similar to his own. Although he 
A is far from sure about the worth of, or the true motives beneath, Leacock’s 
National Reserve Scheme, he immerses himself in Leacock’s ‘dream. ’ His 
| actual involvement in Leacock’s TV show resembles an artist’s tribute to a 
fellow-artist’s attempt, though in moral terms, it means easy adaptability : 


I describe it [now ] with irony and yet at the time, I was in a strange double 
mood that matched the Director’s to his egotism, his spurious self dra- 
matization, I presented a detached amusement that canalised my anger 
away from the thought that competent preparatory work could have 
avoided the whole ‘strafe’ as he liked to call our excessive labours; to his 
enthusiasm, his belief, his suddenly realised imagination, I returned such 
powers of suspension of disbelief as 1 possessed. | found myself a more 
zealous believer than I had supposed possible; or perhaps he was a more 
potent spellbinder, In either case by the eve of the programme belief had 
driven out irony. I was already encased in his woven cocoon, although I 
knew it only in single threads and had no idea of its total form. I suppose 
I had composed it in my own ideal shape, for I responded to Leacock’s 
constant self-assurances that it was ‘as good as he could make it’ by a 
belief that it was probably perfect. (p. 116). 


Here, it is difficult to ignore his extreme concern with form, shape, threads, 
imagination, irony and ideal shape. Simon’s Capacity for suspension of dis- 
belief is truly artistic, though it undermines his humanism and scepticism. 
Indeed, there is something artistic about all the old men at the Zoo. Leacock 
finds in Lord Godmanchester the best example "of a sophisticated man. . . 
who has seen the need of losing his own complicated pattern in more simple 
rhythm" (p. 155). And Robert Falcon is completely lost in his anachronistic 
fantasy : Qn that clear, moonlit night, the extraordinary theatricality of the 
Zoo’s new decor merged happily into the starry background " (p. 261). Their 
patterns fail because the Zoo is simply not amenable to any moral pattern. 
Quite early in the book, Simon the narrator interrupts the narrative and asks 
himself : "What was my senseless pride in my administrative capacity that had 
made me come to this place ? To put the Zoo’s administration in order " 
(p. 19). Simon the narrator knows that incompetence and muddle are insep- 
arable from any human situation. In so far as the Zoo stands for the world in 
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Wilson’s vision, it is indeed nothing but senseless price that leads these men 
to hope that they can impose their patterns on its chaos. 


Human patterns fail because they make no allowance for contingency 
from which chaos derives its final potency. Once Lord Godmanchester agrees 
to offer his large estate for a National Reserve, Leacock finds his ‘great 
chance’ around the corner : "Nobody, " he said, " is going to turn this dream 
of mine into a nightmare" (p. 155). Another senseless, macabre death, and 
chaos is come again, turning Leacock’s dream into a nightmare. Falcon’s 
fantasy is directed towards converting the Zoo into a huge Victorian show- 
piece on British Day. British Day brings war. And while London booms with 
sirens, Falcon illuminates the Zoo, even though it means an almost certain 
death and destruction : "We are only a few ", he cried, "but we’re the lucky 
buggers. They'll all go out in their grey dreariness. We’ll go out as a high old, 
rare, oid, bloody beautiful joke" (p. 276). Falcon does go out as a rare bloody 
joke, when a freak blast blows him sky-high, finally leaving him tied to the 
neck of a mammoth bronze lion. But his ideal, apocalyptic shape is not 
realised. Britain is not atomised, and he is casually brushed off by the Zoo. 
The war that breaks out is not ‘a good old, rare old, Armageddon, ’ it is only 
an intensified expression cf the power of chaos. The sudden appearance of 
the Uni-Europeans in Britain is farcical, too. They are totally inhuman and 
plan Roman holidays at the Zoo. However, the essential point about their stay 
in Britain is that chaos rejects their pattern as easily as it has rejected others’. 


The novel, thus, begins by introducing the chaos which is elemental to the 
Zoo. It then proceeds to record different men’s attempts to defeat it with the 
aid of their human patterns, and the consequent uprising of the chaos, which 
mocks both these men and their respective patterns off the stage. The pat- 
tern-imposers are all intensely humiliated for their senseless pride, and leave 
the Zoo in utter shame. The essential chaos at the Zoo undermines their 
suppositions about the human scene to such an extent that humanism in The 
Old Men at the Zoo not only fails but appears a wild, ridiculous joke. History 
here offers no hope of progress ; in fact, it highlights an ever-diminishing gulf 
between man and a beast. The first incident shows man’s potential for turning 
a human tragedy into a pretext for furthering his private, egoistic ends. The 
second shows his potential for turning a larger tragedy, a human death, an 
animal’s death, and a father’s shock knowledge of his daughter’s bestiality, 
into a pretext for ending an experiment which offers some liberty to animals. 
The third marks his capacity to endanger both humans and animals in order 
to fulfil his childish fantasy, as well as his potential for actually behaving like 
an animal. The fourth highlights, on the one hand, his potential for killing 
human beings for the sake of some animals and, on the other, his potential 
for killing animals for the sake of self-preservation. The last suggests the 
possibility of man’s enjoying the ghastly spectacle of ‘the mast splendid 
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physical specimens of both sexes’ being thrown before the hungry leopards 
or bears. The vision that informs these macabre scenes is bleak and depress- 
ing, but it is, at the same time, fantastic and farcical. It comes from Wilson’s 
temperamental perception of chaos beneath the thin ice of human culture and 
civilisation; and the abrupt restoration of normality in Britain at the end of 
the novel in no way tampers with its grim, theatrical character. 


The chaos at the Zoo successfully defies human patterns, but has a 
patterns of its own. Though this pattern is opposed to all human patterns, it 
becomes manifest only when they begin to operate at the Zoo. Chaos sleeps 
until it is disturbed. And as this pattern exploits both external contingency 
and human follies, the men at the Zoo are as much its victims as its heralds. 
The novel ends without definitively resolving the question of Simon’s chances 
in the face of chaos, but Simon’s farcical ‘entertainment’ is definitely struc- 
tured around chaos and its pattern. Simon’s success is mainly due to the fact 
that he alone discovers this pattern. Ironically, one of the nastiest men in the 
novel gives him a clue to it. Lord Godmanchester, a kind of god-cum-man- 
cum-devil figure in the book, tells Simon that chaos is, will always be, fun- 
damental to any human institution : 


It wouldn’t surprise me in the slightest degree if Leacock or Beard or 
Falcon or all three of them have made very bad mistakes. They’re 
probably doing so all the time, only usually there are not dangerous 
spikes and sick giraffe and inexperienced young keepers about at the 
same time in the same place (p. 76). 


Chaos is present all the time; only it lies dormant and waiting for an appro- 
priate time. As and when a gestalt is formed, it appears as if from nowhere. 
In fact, inscrutable and unpredictable as it is, chaos is the nearest answer to 
Angus Wilson’s problem of introducing ‘transcendental evil? in secular fic- 
tion. However, even in its secularity, chaos clashes with Wilson’s powerful 
commitment to liberal humanism and realism. If chaos is the most important 
character in The Old Men at the Zoo, it is because here his fantasy and 
essential vision of life completely eclipse his intellectual sympathies. Seen 
thus, the opening scene is marked, on the one hand, by a sudden exposition 
of chaos, and, on the other, by a shift from realism into fantasy, from a normal 
atmosphere into a far from normal and absurdly stagey one. Young Filson’s 
horrific but otherwise highly farcical death signifies the first formation of that 
gestalt which brings chaos onto the stage. This is surely the only way of 
explaining why the novel begins where it does. 


This is also the only way of explaining why the novel ends where it does. 
"Down and Up Again" is a brief epilogue which clarifies the ironic and farcical 
pattern of chaos. The section opens with a highly stagey scene in a dirty, 
disreputable pub where Simon goes regularly to get drunk and attract the 
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crowd’s attention. He has been absent from the Zoo for some days, and passes 
many hours in the pub, drinking, self-pitying, and self dramatising. In a way, 
the scene points to his potential outside the zoo, for chaos is ubiquitous, 
inside the Zoo, outside it in the city, and even away from it in the countryside. 
He speaks of Dostoevskian depths - "To purify myself from the stink of high 
places by association and. . . that sort of thing with the rejected and despised, 
to redeem myself by rolling myself in ordure” (p. 342) - and is then persuaded 
by a few grotesqueries to warn Dr. Englander against the ‘shift’ in high places, 
as well as to exercise on Martha, who "won’t sleep with him", the droit de 
seigneur. It is all very pathetic and very funny. The depths which Simon 
touches while he is away from the Zoo are farcical indeed. 


Equally farcical are the scenes which lead to Simon’s removal to a con- 
centration camp. He is thrown out of the zoo, and Martha agrees to undress 
for him purely out of pity. Once out of the house, he is neatly bundled into a 
van and dispatched to Enfield Camp. The novel says little about Simon’s 
experiences at the concentration camp : "I was taken to Enfield Camp and I 
was there until after Liberation Day" (p. 346). But the sense of chaos and its 
theatricalness, which cancels all ordinary expectations, is suddenly rein- 
forced when Simon admits to Lord Oresby that the rigours of camp life have 
cured his inveterate dysentry. 


At the end of the novel, both the Zoo and Britain are back to normal. The 
Uni-European bogey is over, Dr. Englander has been sentenced to two years 
imprisonment for his collaboration with the Uni-Europeans, Simon is acting 
as Director of the Zoo, and Martha is back with him. However, there are many 
hints in the last scene which suggest that Simon’s upward movement is going 
to be merely one more thread in the mysterious pattern of chaos. The Simon 
of the end is a travesty of the Simon of the beginning. When Dr. Englander 
gets two years, a light sentence, Simon is both depressed and pleased : "I came 
away depressed and unhappy, or rather as depressed and unhappy as I could 
be at that time —and, to tell the truth, that was really less than it should have 
been for I was thoroughly enjoying acting as Director ” (p. 348). The highly 
involved sentence creates an ambiguity which is soon resolved. Simon is now 
determined to become the next Director of the Zoo. He is in no mood to allow 
"our new rather self-important Vice-President” to get the post for his protege, 
Dr. Harry Jackley. He is sure that together he and Lord Oresby can make the 
committee see the advantage of keeping an administrator over the naturalists. 


Like his predecessors, Simon is full of Ideas for the future of the Zoo : 
"The last three years had given me a wealth of ideas for the Zoo’s future and 
a corresponding wealth of caution and moderation in my belief in their 
possible application " (pp. 348-49). In itself, his statement leaves a reasonably 
humanistic impression. However, in its whole context, it looks a clever pas- 
tiche of Leacock’s wealth of ideas, Falcon’s sheer enjoyment of his fantasy, 
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and Dr. Englander’s policy of caution and moderation. The London Zoo, one 
suspects, is back to its usual machinations, rivalries, ambitions and conflicts. 
The tough manner in which Simon is seen campaigning for the coveted post 
confirms the reader’s suspicion that, just like his predecessors, Simon is fully 
initiated into realpolitik. Simon is about to make it to the top; he has his own 
ideas, his own human pattern, to impose on chaos. Chaos waits. In hoping to 
be able to arrest chaos, Simon is being as naive and self-assured as any of the 
old men at the Zoo. In moral terms there is no end to chaos. 


In formal terms too, the ironic, open ending suggests the omnipresence 
of chaos which keeps on erupting and over-turning man’s ambitious patterns. 
The novel ends with a brief grim episode which resonates with all the motifs 
presented earlier on: 


I played with the children in continued happiness, but 
I knocked over Violet’s brick castle. 

She said, "You'd better be careful. If you get to. 
be a nuisance, Mummy will send you away. " 

Reggie looked aside, blushing. He said to me quickly, 
"What’s the strongest animal, Dad ? I bet it’s an elephant, 
or is it a hippo ?" 

Violet said, "it’s a giraffe. " 

"Silly ! A giraffe couldn’t kill anyone. Could it Dad ? 
A rotten old giraffe ! " 

I answered, "I hope not. I’m not sure yet. " (p. 352). 


The giraffe is a notoriously harmless creature. This is why Simon wanted to 
investigate the cause of young Filson’s death. But given human messiness and 
muddle and the power of chance, a sick old giraffe can smash a young man’s 
‘balls to bits’; and muddle and chance cannot be removed, they are integral 
to the human scene. Simon’s elation and joy can lead him to knock over 
Violet’s brick castle in the same way as Dr. Leacock’s obsession with his 
pattern contributed to Harriet’s death. And just as a sick giraffe once crushed 
a young man’s testicles, the Zoo has crushed Simon’s married life to bits. He 
simply cannot be sure if a giraffe can kill a man; he can only hope it would 
not. Simon’s naiveté lies in hoping that chaos will stay inactive in the face of 
the pattern which he is planning to impose upon the Zoo. 


However, as a storyteller and entertainer Simon Carter has ‘framed’ 
chaos; he has succeeded in discovering a satisfying farcical pattern in chaos. 
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That the experiences described in his ‘Zoo story’ were real and affected him 
as a human being is a fact which makes the book’s irony devastating, but this 
confirms Simon’s initial suspicion that the Zoo provided only such material 
as could be used ‘to entertain the world. ’ Reality is unbearable morally, but, 
when used for the artistic purpose, it becomes the source of a well-wrought 
piece of entertainment, overflowing with melodrama, farce and irony. Chaos 
mocks life, but is tamed by art. 


Given such an ironic and anti-humanistic pattern as this, it is only appro- 
priate that Simon’s humanism should often appear a bit too shadowy, for the 
farcical entertainment, both in spite of and because of being presented by 
him, corrodes all humanistic beliefs about life and man. To a certain extent 
perhaps, Wilson’s sympathies are with Simon, but it must be remembered that 
in making him the storyteller, Wilson is, in fact, trying to detach himself from 
the final implications of his work. The same intention lies behind the decision 
to place the action of the novel in the future. But, in the final analysis, the 
‘carter’ of the narrative carries the author’s burden, his vision is finally 
Wilson’s essential vision of life. The Old Men at the Zoo marks its triumph 
over his ‘learned’ sympathies, which are here turned into a dark laughing 
matter, 

In the end, it must be repeated that although Wilson’s essential vision 
frequently conflicts with his moral and intellectual commitments, these are 
nevertheless very important in his fiction. However, The Old Men at the Zoo 
is an especial book, precisely because here his anarchic, farcical and fantasy- 
generating vision takes complete possession of the artist in him, a fact which 
accounts for its sheer power and energy. The novel serves as a good reminder 
that in order to comprehend his work in its entire complexity we must 
consider his essential vision and its intricate relationship with his liberal 
realism. 
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INTERPRETATION AS MUDDLE : THE USE OF 
BIBLICAL MOTIFS IN THE LAST TEMPTATION 


Anita Verma 


Christ has been something of an obsession with Kazantzakis.’ While Christ 
provides several ‘analogous configurations’ for his otherwise contemporary 
heroes in Zorba the Greek and Christ Recrucified, he is the central character 
in The Last Temptation. The interpretation of Christ is powered by a profound 
humanist urge in the author, which causes him to ‘absence’ many divine 
details present in the New Testament, and to invent many human details for 
his Christ. Such humanist negotiations with the Scripture have consequences 
for the genre, and these are discussed in this paper. The paper also focuses 
on the inconsistency which develops in Kazantzakis’s interpretation, espe- 
cially towards the end of the novel. It is argued that the inconsistency arises 
due to his refusal to respect his own humanist premises about the figure of 
Jesus. It would seem that there are hazards peculiar to the project of direct 
interpretation of a divine figure, even when the writer is less unlucky than, 
say, Salman Rushdie. The Last Temptation, it would be recalled, was placed 
on the Roman Catholic Index. However, in the paper, the emphasis is solely 
on the muddle that the direct interpretation produces within the form of the 
novel. 


Kazantzakis’s interpretation of Christ in The Last Temptation has been 
noted by critics and reviewers. The Booklist reviewer calls the book "A 
fictional interpretation of the life of Christ." The novel has also been de- 
scribed as "a retelling of the life story of Jesus of Nazareth as Kazantzakis 
imagined it might actually have happened.” > P, A. Bien has defended Ka- 
zantzakis of the charge of blasphemy. 


He was not primarily interested in reinterpreting Christ or in dis- 
agreeing with, or reforming the Church. He wanted rather to lift Christ 
out of the Church altogether, and—since in the twentieth century the old 
era was dead or dying —to rise to the occasion and exercise man’s right 
(and duty) to fashion a new Saviour and thereby, rescue himself from a 
moral and spiritual void. . . . Kazantzakis tried to draw Christ in terms 
meaningful to himself... .” 


Christian motifs have been used in literary texts in different ways. In The 
Old Man and the Sea, for example, they do not offend Christianity in any way 
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and the effect of these motifs occurs only on the hero of the book. Prince 
Myshkin The Idiot partakes of several traits of Christ, but his charac- 
terization has no negative implications for Jesus. Similarly, Lawrence’s The 
Rainbow and Hesse’s Demian fall short of subversion because they do not 
remodel Christ; they straightaway criticize him. The Last Temptation is dif- 
ferent in the sense that if one believes in it, one tends to disbelieve or devalue 
the New Testament. In that sense, it appears that Kazantzakis has deliberateiy 
aimed at offending the Church. This is also reinforced by his depiction of the 
Church officials in Christ Recrucified. Manolios, who acts like Christ, is killed 
by the pope Gregorie and his lackeys for he is working against their selfish 
interests. 


The purpose of Kazantazkis’s interpretation is to relate Christ to the age 
— to make him meaningful to people in the present age. That is why he shows 
his life to be as full of struggles and conflicts as the life of the modern man. 
In the ‘Prologue’ to The Last Temptation, Kazantzakis says, "This book was 
written because I wanted to offer a supreme model to the man who struggles." 
He highlights the profoundly human side of Jesus so that it "helps us to 
understand him and love him and pursue his Passion as though it were our 
own." The novel projects a Christ who is secularized and humanised. His 
divinity is diminished both quantitatively and qualitatively, and is brought 
down to the level where he is seen just like an ordinary admirable person. 


The ‘absence’ of various divine details in The Last Temptation is signifi- 
cant. For example, it does not mention several of the miracles performed by 
Jesus. He does not walk on water, through Peter dreams about it; nor does 
he re-fix the ear of a Levite after a disciple has severed it. One does not see 
him making the winds and the sea obey him, nor does he transfer any devils 
from the Gregesene demoniacs to a herd of swine. He does cure some lepers 
and disabled ones, but these miracles are not foregrounded. There he cures 
Rufus’s daughter and resurrects dead Lazarus, but he is bewildered and 
astonished to discover that God has acted through him. However, nowhere is 
he seen to be proud or even confident of having this power. He gives the 
impression that he would rather be human than divine. 


Kazantzakis has enlarged and elaborated the human side of Christ by 
making use of what Kermode calls ‘interpretation by invention.’ Through 
invention, he has filled in the gaps in Jesus’s life, the so-called silent years of 


‘which there is no mention in the Gospels. Several sensational ironies are 


inducted in his life. He is shown to be a carpenter who makes crosses to be 
used for crucifying Jewish Zealots. He is denounced by many as a "cross- 
maker,” as an agent of the Roman rulers and as an enemy of his own people. 
Jesus here feels guilty—of being a cause of his father’s paralysis, of making 
Mary Magdalene a prostitute by not marrying her, and of the sufferings of 
Israel —though his guilt here is just an invention of Kazantzakis. 
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Kazantzakis’s Christ seems to have opted for this anti-people image 
because he is reluctant to do the job required of him by God. He does not 
want to be the Saviour, the Messiah, who is long-awaited by the Jewish 
community. He is bitter that God has not left him alone. All the mental torture 
he goes through day and night, and the fits and spells he has at crucial 
moments, he attributes to God. He wishes to be an ordinary person and to 
resist God’s will : "I can’t ! Pm illiterate, an idler, afraid of everything. I love 
good food, wine, laughter. I want to marry, to have children..... Leave me 
alone !" (p. 33). Thus, his dreams are not of heaven, but of a home, a wife, 
and a set of children. He wants to marry Mary Magdalene, and time and again 
he longs for her, but is helpless against God’s Will which continues to 
frustrate him. This is a subversion of the New Testament. Jesus’s desire is very 
human, but God, as in The Tin Drum, is shown to be a cruel dictator who 
imposes His Will upon the helpless. Thus, Jesus, feels like a victim, a trapped 
being whose misfortune is that he is also the Son of God. He constantly rejects 
the role given to him, and if he accepts it, it is with hostility and desperation. 
Thus, he becomes very vulnerable to the Devil, who offers him the role which 
he is willing to play, though, of course, in the end he has to take up the 
prescribed role, because God’s Will has to be done. 


in the New Testament, Jesus is nowhere presented as a reluctant Saviour. 
All the while, he is very firm, certain, and conscious of his destiny. The only 
human moments are during the Passion when he calls to God that the cup 
should pass. But even there, Jesus does not want to resist God’s will: ".... 
my father ! All things are possible for you. Take this cup of suffering away 
from me. Yet not want I want, but what you want" (Mark 14, 36). This little 
bit of weakness is merely mentioned in the New Testament, but not fore- 
grounded, whereas The Last Temptation foregrounds it with a purpose. The 
logic behind this could be that since to be human is to be weak, and to be 
human is to be good, therefore, to be weak is to be good. Hence, the 
weaknesses of Christ is a means of revealing his goodness. Kazantzakis’s 
Christ puts his life and soul in cross-making, because by doing so he will be 
considered to be on the side of the Roman authority, and against the Jews, 
which will render him disqualified for the job of the Saviour of his people. He 
has witnessed how mercilessly the Zealots are nailed to the cross, and their 
bodies left there to be eaten up by crows and jackals. He does not wish to to 
be such a Saviour. He says he is going to resist "Until I die !" (p. 70). The last 
temptation, though it is only a dream, can be seen as an act of resistance even 
at the moment of death. 


During the silent years, there is little difference between Jesus and other 
folks. All are concerned with the earth and their earthly existence. Humanity 
with all its frailty is the norm. Zebedee, for example, is irreverent towards 
God; he is merely concerned with his ‘profit’. He cannot understand why 
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anyone should leave the comforts and pleasures of this world. He disapproves 
of Judas who has come to enlist Philip to the subversive Brotherhood : "There, 
in the desert, there’s hunger, thirst, prostrations—and God. Here there’s 
food, wine, women—and God" (p. 167). Even his wife, Salome, has some 
unpleasant things to say about God. She believes that God should mind His 
own business : "God is good, she said to herself, and we worship his grace. 
Yes, he is good—but he must not want to drink the blood of our children. 
Fasting in moderation, prayer in moderation : that would be fine for both man 
and God, and they should arrange things in this way. . ." (p. 166). 


Two other characters who are given much space in the text are Mother 
Mary and Mary Magdalene. Both are presented in a subversive form. Mary, 
Christ’s mother, is cursed by the people for giving birth to a cross-maker. She 
is seen as a bad omen. She complains that God has not been just to her. She 
is given a husband who is paralysed, had a son who does not even treat her as 
a mother. Jesus, in his later years, even denies being her son. Just like any 
other mother’s, her only wish for her son is quite simple : "Let him marry a 
nice young girl from a respectable home — with a dowry; let him be a liberal 
provider, have children. . ." (p. 69). On her part Mary Magdalence is upset 
because she thinks that God has been an intruder between her and Jesus : 
"God is the great enemy, she was thinking, yes, God. He never fails to intrude; 
he is evil, jealous ; he won’t let a person be happy" (p. 100). All this is intensely 
human and secular, immensely universal in appeal. Yet it is breath-takingly 
subversive. 


The Last Temptation deals with humanity. Not only does it take up the 
human aspect of Jesus, but it creates space for several peripheral figures in 
the New Testament. For example, the disciples are characterised as ordinary 
human beings. Most of the time their motivation is dubious. Thomas is always 
doubtful. He follows Jesus only after calculating the risks and gains involved 
in being a disciple : "On one tray he put his wares, on the other the kingdom 
of heaven. The trays oscillated for some time, and finally stood still. The 
kingdom of heaven was the heavier. Yes, it was an excellent risk : I give five, 
I might get a thousand. Forward, then, in God’s name !" (p. 332). And when 
Christ is led for Crucifixion, Thomas flees along with some others. He regards 
it as a business gone wrong. He has already advised the others to escape : "Go 
while the going’s good !" (p.449). Judas is the only one who remains faithful 
to Jesus till the end, even though he formally ‘betrays’ him in the end. His 
betrayal of Jesus is actually part of his faithfulness only, because he does it 
on the express instance of and as a favour to Jesus. All the rest of the disciples 
are always thinking in terms of personal gains or losses. They lie to Jesus, 
betray him and desert him. Not only do they think of gains, they even quarrel 
between themselves over the issue of seniority, precedence, and the division 
of honours. Mathew the publican-is also not immaculate. He takes up the job 
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of writing down everything that occurs in and around the life of Jesus as a 
compensation for his physical ugliness and for overcoming the guilt of having 
been a tax-collector in the past. These selfish motives apart, it is later revealed 
that he writes things down only after making a selection. He becomes partial 
to himself and to some other disciples in order to present a brighter picture 
of their lives. The whole Gospel, thus, is an exercise in egotism and self-love. 
On hearing what he has written about his birth, Christ shouts out,"Lies ! lies! 
lies !” (p. 401). 


This secular thrust is seen also in the locale, the folk-lore and belief- 
systems. A Jesus as humanised as he is in The Last Temptation, needs to be 
located in concrete human places, among concrete materialist people. These 
conditions are necessary, if this Christ is to look plausible. One cannot just 
Freudianize Jesus while at the same time playing down the importance of 
Mother Mary. Nor can one make him a champion of the poor and deprived 
section without at the same time raising class issues. So the decision to 
humanize Christ leads to several consequences which cumulatively transform 
the genre altogether. The Last Temptation can be described as a novel, a work 
belonging to one of the most human genres. The New Testament, the novel’s 
original source, is closer to myth and allegory. The Last Temptation is a 
fictional text, the hero of which is bound down to the earth; he is concrete 
and complex in his struggles, conflicts and temptations. The rationale is 
different in the New Testament, where Jesus is a far simpler character, and 
less earthly. 


The generic compulsions manifest themselves everywhere in the text, but 
these are especially powerful in terms of Jesus’s sexuality, which is systemati- 
cally played down all through the New Testament. An arbitrary polarity is 
established between the flesh on the one hand, and the spirit on the other. 
The flesh is the devil’s territory which could be the reason of man’s fall. The 
spirit, on the other hand, is ennobling and elevating. The generic compulsions 
see to it that the hero does not neglect the ‘flesh’. Though Jesus is not 
permitted to have physical pleasures, he remains a sex-starved person, be- 
cause of which he dreams over and over again, and his dreams are all sexual. 
One explanation that can be given for this is that perhaps all the good or the 
lighted space of Jesus is occupied by God; and the other side of his psyche 
which contains his sexual desires, is pushed down to the ‘night’ side. If God 
is the father, then his wakeful, lighted side consists of the spirit, self-denial, 
morality, etc. God is the Censor, the super ego, the conscience. The night side 
is the Id, the Devil, but also perhaps the mother who always haunts and 
subconsciously accompanies Jesus. He senses her invisible presence and 
initially mistakes her for Mary Magdalene. Actually there is no essential 
Magdalene, and Mary, Martha’s 
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in Freudian terms, is the day side, the three Maries are the night side. Indeed, 
during the last temptation, Jesus is told very clearly, after Mary Magdalene 
has been killed by Saul’s followers, that there is no difference between Mary 
Magdalene and another Mary, for all women are "one woman with countless 


faces" (p. 467). 


At some places, one finds that Kazantzakis is influenced by Lawrence’s 
"The Man Who Died". However, Kazantzakis’s enterprise is marred by bad 
faith which has taken the form of evasive strategies. He is fascinated by the 
human and sexual in Jesus, but he treats it as a liability. He feels that these 
human and sexual dimensions have to be transcended, for these can be a 
means of one’s fall. Jesus keeps struggling against his humanity, his body and 
sexuality. Lawrence was a far more physical writer for he divinized Jesus’s 
humanity by paganising it. Kazantzakis’s Jesus realises, "I never knew that the 
joys of the body were not sinful” and "I sought [wrongly] a route outside the 
flesh" (p. 460), but his realization is merely a dream. It is not conscious. And 
in dream, Jesus, like any other human being, is prone to the human and 
physical. By showing all this in a dream, it seems to suggest that to the human 
is not right, or at least, it is not for Jesus. This suggests a muddle, and this 
muddle is central to the vision of Kazantzakis in this novel. 


Kazantzakis wants to humanize Christ, and also, at the same time, to 
return to the divine plan of the New Testament. Humanizing him needs 
considerable alteration of emphasis as well as distortion; the second desire 
reflects his commitment to Christ and the New Testament. Writers like 
Lawrence can be consistent because they are not committed to Christianity. 
Kazantzakis wants to rewrite the New Testament with the help of Freud, Marx 
and a whole lot of others, but simultaneously he wants to remain within the 
frame of the New Testament. The result is that there are ‘humanistic’ and 
‘Freudian’ subversions of the New Testament but they are shown to be forms 
of temptation. Such desires are natural even at the very moment of death, but 
these are shameful all the same. Kazantzakis’s hero is a great hero because 
he is able to transcend these temptations, these desires for worldly things. 
Such a devaluation of the human aspects actually makes Kazantzakis as 
Christian as, say, Bunyan. 


Kazantzakis’s God is a very Christian God in the sense that he is more 
tolerant and less demanding than Christ himself. Christ in the New Testament 
declared that adultery committed even in thoughts was sufficient to damn a 
person. Here, God seems to be far more liberal. Kazantzakis’s Jesus is 
humanized and more tolerant but he does not deviate from the values of the 
New Testament. Deviations are permitted only because these can be con- 
tained within a more enlarged frame of the book. These deviations are 
presented through temptations, but nowhere in the text are they viewed as 
good or desirable except by the Angel, who is none else but the Devil in the 
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beginning of the last temptation. In this sense, The Last Temptation is less 
subversive than, say, "The Man Who Died". 


The Last Temptation is less subversive, but it is more permissive in its 
implications. It would seem that by making God agree to accommodate all 
kinds of temptations and desires within its framework, Kazantzakis mocks the 
spirit of religion. He does endorse the frame of Christianity but he does this 
only at the end. All along he has been tempering with the spirit of Christianity. 
Religion should be tolerant, but can any religion be permissive to the extent 
of negating its own values ? In other words can religion operate as religion 
without providing its believers with a sense of right and wrong ? Can Chris- 
tianity or any other religion function as a form of permissiveness which is 
qualitatively different from tolerance ? 


To see the validity of the above questions one has only to focus on two 
parables which are reinterpretted here by Jesus. The first one suggests that 
the rich who are unjust and dishonest are not allowed in the kingdom of 
heaven. This disturbs Ananias, a rich man who is being told the parable. He 
asks if God is unable to forgive. John feels that the parable is a blasphemy. If 
God asks men to forgive others, He should Himself be forgiving. He says that 
there should be a different ending to the parable where God will forgive the 
rich and they too will be able to enter the kingdom of heaven. Now, this makes 
Christianity a very cosy matter. If all will enter the kingdom of heaven, why 
worry about all the sins one might commit. A similar permissive strand is 
visible in Jesus’s parable of the bridegroom and the Virgins. In the new 
interpretation even the foolish maidens are let in. The reason Kazantzakis’s 
Jesus gives to justify this is that he goes contrary to the law because the law 
goes contrary to his heart. The heart justifies all this—this is very romantic, 
but in principle very anarchic. According to this law of the heart, there can 
be nothing wrong in Jesus’s marrying Mary Magdalene because his heart 
desires it. And even if he really does so, why then ascribe it to the Devil ? 


This muddle is crucial to The Last Temptation. The heart wants what the 
law would not permit. Kazantzakis’s Jesus appeals to many people in the 
twentieth century because he legitimizes their emotionalism and anarchic 
desires. If this were all, this Jesus will still be a consistent Jesus, though 
contrary to that of the New Testament. The muddle is there because Kazant- 
zakis wants to take this hard, anarchic position, but does not wish to appear 
as a blasphemous Christian. And, that is why he returns to the frame of the 
New Testament in the end. Even within the text, most of the blasphemous 
suggestions in Jesus are either brought forward to the silent years when Jesus 
is not completely aware of his destiny, or else they are shifted to the dream 
zone. But still there are some subversive stances which remain in the wakeful 
life of the Saviour. The muddle does not go away. In this respect, it is worth 
noting that there is no such muddie in Lawrence. He remains consistent in 
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what he says, he has the courage of his blasphemous convictions. Kazantzakis 
wants to write a better or alternative Gospel but retreats in fear once the logic 
of that move begins to unfold Since it is the logic of his move, he lets it 
unfold —in fear and fascination, but a part of him is all the time busy retrieving 
the frame he has actually discarded himself. Christianity wins in the last line 
of the novel, but it is a most unpleasant victory. Christ who overcomes such 
a big temptation could be considered as a great hero, but it looks a mere 
consolatory, false gesture on the part of the author. Nancie Matthews doubts 
that "the wild, indomitable joy of his awakening to the reality will make the 
dream comfortable [at least] for pious Christians." In Kyle Haselden’s opi- 
nion, "The Christian reader should be disturbed not by the author’s novel 
treatment of the weakness of Jesus. ... but by the interpretation which he 
makes of the strength of Jesus. The figure which emerges as we come to the 
close of the book is not a New Testament Saviour but a Nietzschean super- 
man. . . Kazantzakis’s problems was not an unusual one : he could not decide 
what to do with Jesus of Nazareth — whether to keep him the man or let him 
be God." It is due to this confusion in the mind of the author that the text 
conceals a range of calculations and defensive moves. These calculations 
introduce an element of inconsistency in Jesus. 


The last Temptation is an ‘interpretation by invention’ in the case of 
Jesus-Judas relationship. Judas is the blacksmith who is a fanatic regarding 
his nation, Unlike Christ, his major preoccupation is the salvation of Israel, 
and not that of the whole mankind. Right in the beginning of the book we find 
Israel ‘groaning under the yoke of Rome’, and several Jews crying for its 
freedom. Judas is seen as a leader of one group of such people, who are almost 
desperate in trying to locate the Saviour : "God’s apostles continually 
sprouted out of Jerusalem, the Jordan, the desert, or rushed down from the 
mountains dressed in rags and chains and frothing at the mouth—and every 
one of them was crucified" (p. 58). Judas still has the hope of finding the 
Messiah. In one intense, dramatic scene, Judas confronts the tortured car- 
penter who has no wish whatsoever to become the Saviour of the race. Judas 
wants Jesus to join his militant organisation called ‘Brotherhood’. Ironically 
he wants to save a Zealot from being crucified so that he, the Zealot, could 
reveal who he is. Jesus, then, prophesises that the Saviour will come on this 

earth, in an unexpected way : 


No, the Messiah will not come in this way. He will never renounce his 
rage or wear a royal crown. Neither men, nor God will ever rush to save 
him, because he cannot be saved. He will die, die wearing his rags; and 
everyone—even the most faithful will abandon him. He will die alone at 
the top of a barren mountain, wearing on his head a crown of thorns. 
(pp. 23-24). 
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This comment from Jesus takes Judas by surprise and for a moment he 
suspects that this cross-maker, the brother of the town-crier, could be the 
Saviour : "Can you be... you. . . ?" (p. 28). 


Judas is always around Jesus. He follows him when Jesus is escaping to 
the Monastery, taking him to be a spy or agent of the Romans. It is due to this 
suspicion that he bribes one of the monks there in order to secure bed in the 
same room as Jesus. His plan is first to make Jesus confess to his being a 
collaborator with the Romans, and then to kill him. The scene gets more 
intense while Judas is waiting for the right moment, but when Jesus comes to 
know of his intentions, he merely offers his neck to Judas. This is something 
unexpected for Judas, who retreats in horror at the ‘lambly act’: "He doesn’t 
resist, and that is the greatest resistance" (p. 161). 


Judas, in The Last Temptation, is the other of Jesus, though certain 
similarities between the two cannot be ignored. Like Jesus, whom has been 
prevented from being with women, Judas has remained aloof from wine and 
women of his own will. Indeed, Judas becomes a follower of Jesus because of 
his unconcious fascination with the latter. But while Jesus chooses the road 
of peace and love for all creatures, Judas is only concerned with his nation. 
For its salvation, he prefers the road of force, violence, fire and ‘the axe’. 
Judas is a materialist and wants social change, a revolution. ‘Death to the 
rich’ would be his slogan; he questions the ways of God because these ways 
allow prosperity to the rich precisely when the poor are undergoing extra- 
ordinary hardships. This radical Judas wonders if the poor cannot be their 
own Messiah. And, by taking up arms, they can fight for their rights. In spite 
of their contrary feelings, Jesus always keeps Judas on his side, thinking that 
of all the disciples it is Judas who needs his love most. 


Here, Kazantzakis’s aim is to vindicate Judas at the expense of the 
‘canonized’ disciples. Thus, he presents a Judas, who is a sincere, committed 
follower of Jesus, and remains by his side whenever he is in trouble. By 
contrast, the other disciples are shown to be cowardly and ‘practical’, who 
leave him in time of danger. Judas is a socialist and finds the given social order 
intolerable. He is taken in by Jesus’s projection of himself not merely as a 
lamb but also as a lion. Time and again, he tells Jesus that it is his lion-like 
aspect he would like him to bring out as that alone can help bring revolution. 
That is the reason why he followed him. He thinks he can persuade Jesus to 
use the axe for ameliorating the condition of the poor on the earth itself: "As 
long as you hold the axe, I’m with you. You abandon it : I abandon you. I’m 
not following you, as you very well know. I’m following the axe" (pp. 307-08). 
He makes it clear that unlike the other disciples he is not following Jesus for 
any desire of kingdom of heaven. He does not care for any wealth or position 
in heaven. He goes with Jesus because he can help the poor and the exploited. 
But the way Jesus does it is different from what Judas had hoped for : He 
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[Judas] had expected a different Messiah, a Messiah with a sword, a Messiah 
at whose cry all the generations of the dead would fly out of their tombs in 
the valley of Joshaphat and mix with the living. The horses and camels of the 
Jews would be resuscitated at the same time, and all—infantry and cavalry — 
would flow forth to slaughter the Romans" (p. 396). Against his expectations 
Jesus, in his role as the Saviour, thinks of humanity, not just of the Jews, of 
heaven, not of the earth, of the soul, not of the body. Judas had expected a 
revolutionary leader who would throw down the Romans, but the Saviour is 
against violence. 


One remarkable thing about Judas is that even after finding Jesus not 
fulfilling his expectations, he stays committed to him. It is still to the credit 
of Judas that he overcomes his pride and ego, and identifies with the Will of 
God. If his master is a lamb, he will try his best to protect it. It is ironical that 
this faithful follower is asked by his master to betray him — the Saviour himself 
asks him this favour. Jesus in The Last Temptation seems to know the great- 
ness of Judas, and that is why when he is lonely, Jesus calls for Judas. It is in 
him that he confides his secret. Judas is not greedy, nor does he wish to be 
important. He ‘betrays’ Jesus, but it is not betrayal in the true sense. He does 
so because it is Jesus’s wish. This is a remarkable subversion to the New 
Testament. There, during the Last Supper, Judas asks if it is him who would 
betray Jesus, and Jesus says that he has said it. Prior to this we have that 
ultimate damnation : "The Son of Man will die as the scriptures say he will; 
but now terrible for that man who betrays the Son of Man! It would have been 
better for that man if he had never been born !" (Mark 14, 21). But, in The 
Last Temptation Judas betrays Jesus because the latter has said it: "... it is 
necessary for me to be killed and for you to betray me. We two must save the 
world. Help me” (p. 431). 


Jesus and Judas are different from each other in the sense that their 
human attitudes are altogether contrary. One is a radical, the other is an 
ultra-pacifist. Jesus does not even want to be a leader; he has no aspirations 
of ambitions. The radical Judas’s role is always social no matter whether he 
is working with Barabbas or as Jesus’s disciple. He is a most selfless being 
and cannot stand social injustice. Because it is humanistic, the novel allows 
both Jesus and Judas to be human. Jesus has an earthly existence because as 
his dreams are sexual, Judas has an earthly existence because he is quite 
secular and materialist in his world-view, except that he believes in God and 
His promise to send a Messiah. Both these characters are somehow inconsis- 
tent in The Last Temptation. Jesus,in Spite of his resistance, has to surrender 
-to God’s Will. Quite parallel to it, Judas has to sacrifice his humanist, socialist 
beliefs in favour of the teacher’s spiritualist ideology. f 


The novel differs a lot from its original source, though it retains its frame. 
But to keep it to the framework of the New Testament, several inconsistencies 
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creeps into the text, and as the Chicago Sunday Tribune reviewer Edward 
Wagenknecht points out, "there is much that is unconvincing from any point 
of view."® The well-determined Judas’s acceptance of Jesus’s ideology looks 
quite unconvincing. The book tries both to divinize and humanize Christ, and 
it does those two thinks by turn. But shifts from one to the other look 
awkward, to say the least. The generic imperatives show Judas as the only 
faithful and loyal disciple, the others being selfish and mean. It makes Judas 
so human that he alone seems to deserve to sit on the right side of Christ in 
heaven, while the case is entirely different in the New Testament. 


Judas surrenders to Jesus, and Jesus surrenders to God. According to the 
same logic it could be said that Kazantzakis begins as a radical humanist but 
eventually surrenders to the authority of the New Testament. The surrender 
in each case appears forced and unconvincing because the writer has taken a 
lot of liberty to humanize the characters, to set them in earthly surroundings. 
But in an interpretation like this, one cannot feel that all’s well that ends well. 
For while the text is not respectful towards its original source, it is not even 
respectful to the humanist premises it takes. It wants to be a humanist, 
socialist text but it wants to be a Christian one as well. Kazantzakis wants to 
be favourable to the world and to Christ, too. He does not wish to lose Christ’s 
divinity for the sake of his humanity. Due to this confusion in him, there 
remains a confusion in the minds of the readers as well— whether to see his 
Christ as human or as divine. The Time reviewer comments thus about 
Kazantzakis’s Christ : "Believers in the Christ of the Bible will recoil from his 
Jesus as too human, too stained with paradox and with base details of exis- 
tence. And yet believers in the Christ of humanism... will recoil even more 
sharply with this Jesus as too divine, too plainly in the grip of God." Indeed, 
in The Last Temptation, there emerges a Christ who is a misfit both as the Son 
of God and as a human, physical and social being. 
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CLEANTH BROOKS AS A PRACTICAL 
CRITIC OF POETRY 


Sant Singh Bal 


Practical criticism is not based on any concern about theorizing about lit- 
erature, but its main aim is to examine and analyse particular works, working 
from the particular towards an understanding of writers, periods in the 
literary history and specific works and areas of literature. Two books by I. A. 
Richards : Principles of Literary Criticism (1925) and Practical Criticism 
(1929) were particularly influential. The latter volume consists of a number 
of evaluative exercises performed by Richard’s pupils, illustrating the basic 
designs and methods of their critical procedures. Later the tenets of ‘practical 
criticism’ were taken up and disseminated with great fervour by F. R. Leavis. 
It is a measure of Leavis’s endeavour that most British schools aud univer- 
sities are dominated by his approach even today. It may be noted that 
‘practical criticism’ became almost the shibboleth of Leavis and his followers 
who saw themselves in opposition to the woolly-minded literary historical 
approach, which paid insufficient attention to the words on the page or the 
intrinsic structure of the text. Leavis valued literature as the focus for moral 
and cultural perspectives which, in his view, was the business of literature and 
education to impart. Unless a student of literature understands the nature of 
text and unless he is able to analyse it in terms of its internal relationships, 
he would not be able to receive its message. To quote Roger Fowler : "When 
we read a newspaper article or a novel, or listen to someone talking or reading 
a poem aloud, we bring certain expectations about what counts as ‘sensible 
communication’. Texts are organized, to stay on one topic and not jump 
unexpectedly from subject to subject, to take another term from Hallidogan 
linguistics, we expect cohesion. Second, we expect texts not to repeat the same 
point constantly but to present a developing argument or narrative. That is, 
we expect the propositions in a cohesive text to be arranged to make a 
progressive sequence of ideas. So strong is this assumption of progression 
that we normally interpret a pair of sentences as logically or chronologically 
related even if such a relationship is not overtly stated.’ Now the critic’s 
function is to comprehend texts as discourse : to realise them as transactions 
within society, to understand how they represent the dominant or the proble- 
matic beliefs current within a historically specific society. In other words, the 
function of criticism is to understand the transmission and the transformation 
of values in a culture. An authentic literary critic is not concerned simply to 
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reproduce dominant values, but to come to a "refluxive" understanding of the 
values of a time and a culture. A practical critic will not only have a sound 
historical sense, but he would also have depth and range of scholarship, a 
sympathetic attitude, objectivity, and above all an intellectual capacity to 
measure the ramifications of the intentions of the creative writer. He regards 
the texts not as isolated and timeless artefacts, but as products of a time of 
writing and of a time of reading. The significance of the text changes as 
cultural conditions, and beliefs change, and so criticism is a dynamic process. 


It logically follows that the critic’s basic qualification is a store of know- 
ledge about the practices and the ideas of the periods which produce and 
consume the texts to be studied —a historical and social knowledge which was 
dismissed as irrelevant and improper by the most fervent of the ‘New Critics’ 
whose principles dominated the Anglo-American literary scene from the 
1930s to the 1960s. The knowledge that critics possess and the issues that they 
study are embedded in texts, literary and others. These are the background 
material for the practising critic. For a student of literature, there is no 
shortcut to the amassed experience of poets and other creative writers. They 
will have their access to the AXEL’s castle through the bridges built by the 
mature critics. 


In fact, no subject can be more bewildering to a student of literature than 
‘literary appreciation’. Even when the student reads the literature produced 
in his own mother tongue, or even when he approaches the authors whose 
work may be familiar to him, appreciation is often a difficult task. When the 
student is faced with literature in a foreign language, the problem becomes 
all the more acute. Here comes the role of the critic who ‘elucidates’ the works 
of art and literature, as T. S. Eliot puts it’, and, thus, makes the enjoyment 
and appreciation of the works of art and literature possible for an ordinary 
student or reader. To quote James Reeves : "Why criticize ? Why not simply 
enjoy books and poems ? The answer is : first, because we cannot help 
criticizing. The fact that we take one book rather than another from the 
library implies a preference for a particular author or kind of book, and that 
preference is based on certain critical principles, even if we cannot state 
exactly what they are. In short, as T. S. Eliot says, ‘Criticism is as inevitable 
as breathing’. Secondly, we shall enjoy literature more if we enjoy it critically. 
There are many who would dispute this; but on the whole, experience shows 
that the readers who can at least talk (if not write) intelligently and critically 
about what they read are the ones who get most out of it. C. Day Lewis is right 
in insisting that ‘appetite must precede discrimination’, that you must enjoy 
something before you begin to think why you enjoy it. Consider the uncritical 
delight with which a child enjoys a nursery rhyme or a good story. But later 
when we are no longer children, our taste is apt to go astray and our onfominent 
remain limited, if we do not begin to form at least some general ideas as to 
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why we prefer this writer to that, that poem to this.” In assessing the import- 
ance of practical criticism, one is tempted to ask if ‘analysis’ is not hostile to 
the spirit of poetry; and does our "meddling intellect" not mis-shape the 
beauteous forms of things and don’t we murder the flower of art to dissect 
and see what is hidden inside it ? No doubt, a great poem or any other work 
of literature takes possession of our mind and imagination by slow degrees 
and its thematic and structural symphony moves us insidiously over a period 
of time. However, it is only its critical analysis that makes us fully conscious 
of the totality of experience embodied in it and its uniqueness. Our analytical 
or critical reading includes a new sense of the poem’s structure and imagery, 
its tone and linguistic delicacy, the interplay of ideas and emotions, its theme 
and its precise effects. This movement towards precision is what practical 
criticism aims at achieving. As Ruskin points out, most of us look only hazily 
at the world about us, noticing the things we expect to see, or are familiar 
with, the other things, or the finer shades of the things we dosee, but we either 
ignore them or distort them into the image of what we expect. The artist, says 
Ruskin, is the man who really ‘sces’. He looks with the utmost closeness, and 
perceives that no two clouds, or trees, or buildings are alike.“ 


In literary terms, the practical critic is the man who really ‘sees’; he is not 
content to reduce a poem to a cliche or commonplace. He examines it by 
entering its inner landscape until its particular reality comes vividly to life. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that when a good literary critic practises his 
art, i.e. when he commits his criticism to paper, he is characteristically 
engaged in doing two things : he gives us as completely and as clearly as he 
possibly can, his considered response to a writer or an artefact and thus helps 
us to a fuller enjoyment and understanding of the experience in and behind 
the writing. Secondly, he reveals, by examining a piece of writing in detail, the 
elements in it which combine to make its particular quality. D. H. Lawrence 
is quite right when he says : "Literary criticism can be no more than a reasoned 
account of the feeling produced upon the critic by the book he is criticising. 
Criticism can never be a science : it is in the first place much too personal, 
and in the second, it is concerned with values that science ignores. The 
touchstone is emotion, not reason. We judge a work of art by its effect on our 
sincere and vital emotion, and nothing else. All the critical twiddle-twaddle 
about style and form, all this psedo-scientific classifying and analysing of 
books in an imitation-botanical fashion, is mere impertinence and mostly dull 
jargon." A critic must be able to feel the total impact of a work of art in all 
its depth, range, complexity and force. To do so, he must be a man of force 
and complexity himself, artistically and emotionally ripe and spiritually 
generous. In other words, a great critic is one who is emotionally alive in every 
fibre, intellectually capable of capturing the subtle nuances of a work of art 
and skilful in essential logic and finally ethically sound and honest. 
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Before we come to Cleanth Brooks as a practical critic, it would be 
advisable to discuss in brief some of the basic tenets of New Criticism. Since 
Brooks is one of the major new critics, his contribution as a practical critic 
of literature can be placed in a proper perspective only in the light of the 
fundamental laws of criticism propounded and propagated by the New critics. 
It may be pointed out that every school of criticism must have its own 
fundamental conception of the nature and function of literature. It is only 
when a critic is clear about this conception that he can decide upon what to 
look for in a particular work of art or literature and by what method or 
technique that particular essence can be distilled. 


New Criticism was born and nurtured during the late twenties and early 
thirties of tħe 20th Century, with the traditional critical doctrines becoming 
weak and the aesthetic sensibility reaching a point of extinction. Criticism had 
become enmeshed in the cobwebs of extra-literary considerations. The tradi- 
tional critics belonging to different schools evaluated the works of art and 
literature by bringing several extraneous factors like moral, historical, socio- 
logical, psychological and Marxist etc. to bear on the interpretation. Thus, 
rather than focussing their attention on the essence and value of literature, 
they were using it merely as a means of finding out several non-literary issues. 
In other words, they were making an "organised use of non-literary techniques 
and bodies of knowledge to obtain insights into literature." 


The young critics known as the New Critics who entered the field of 
criticism in the early years of the present century felt that a new approach to 
literature was required to put the entire realm of art in order. Therefore, Joel 
E. Spingarn who used the term ‘New Criticism’ for the first time in an address 
at the Columbia University (U.S.A.) in 1910 gave a call for the liberation of 
criticism from all extraneous factors, pressures and connections : "We have 
done with all the old rules. We have done with the genres or literary kinds. 
We have done with the moral judgements of literature... We have done with 
the race, the time, the environment of a poet’s work as an element in criti- 
cism." In this way, having rejected the traditional approaches to literature, 
Spingarn declared that literary criticism must concern itself with the essential 
or basic question : "What has the poet tried to express and how he has 
expressed it ?" Alongside Spingarn, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, I. A. Richards, 
William Empson, John Crowe Ransom, Cleanth Brooks, R. P. Blackmur 
Robert B. Hailman, Robert Penn Warren, Allen Tate, W. K. Wimsatt RONG 
the major exponents of the movement. Even when these new critics represent 
divergent points of view in both theory and practice, they all agree on one 
fundamental principle i.e. the primacy or autonomy of a literary work. Dis- 
crediting the biographical and historical approaches to literature, Pound 
declares that the architectonic quality—the form, the structure of the poem 
and its language — is the most vital aspect of poetry. He argues that in science, 
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we recognise the significance of those discoveries-and theories which have 
contributed to the advancement of human thought; and while evaluating the 
nature and importance of these theories, we are not supposed to investigate 
the biographies of the scientists.*® Thus, the new critics make a plea for the 
autonomy of a literary work; and Ransom emphasizes "the autonomy of the 
work as existing for its own sake" and as something "objective and inde- 
pendent”.’ Clearly, the new critics brought new understanding to a work of 
art, to both its aesthetic beauty and philosophic wisdom, or its form and 
content. As Paul de Man has aptly observed, the theory and practice of the 
new critics were based on the assumption that "literature is an autonomous 
activity of the mind, a distinctive way of being i in the world to be understood 
in terms of its own purposes and intentions."" The New Critics advocate the 
idea of an objective orientation of criticism which deals with a work of art as 
a self-sufficient entity constituted by its parts in their internal relations. In 
other words, a poem is to be judged solely by criteria intrinsic to its own mode 
of being. The essence of the "being" of a poem is what the New Critics cal! the 
Form and they believe that the real function of a literary critic is to study the 
"form" of a poem as a design or structure of relationships, for this structure 
of relationships within the poem constitutes its independent existence or its 
"ontological" status. Because of their exclusive emphasis on form, these critics 
are also known as the Formalist critics. The new critics’ concept of poetic 
form can be examined in terms of a two-fold quality : first, they regard form 
as inseparable from meaning or "content" , and secondly, they maintain that 
form is the sole identity of a poem, or that the poem is its own form. In fact, 
"form" is seen, rather like Plato’s "idea", as something primary in which matter 
strives to become absorbed — a spiritual principle of order that legislates over 
matter. The idea of the inseparability of form and content is, of course, not 
something new invented by the New Critics. Such a view seems to have been 
rooted in the very critical climate of the twentieth century in the pronounce- 
ments of the Symbolists, the Impressionists and the Imagists. A. C. Bradley 
had asserted in his famous book, The Oxford Lecturers on Poetry in 1909 that 
"in a poem the true content and the true form neither exist, nor can be 
imagined, apart".’’ The concept of form was also expounded by Coleridge in 
his Biographia Literaria.Coleridge conceives of organic form as a complete 
coincidence of the external and the "Innate". The second aspect of the 
concept of form, as conceived by the New Critics is that the identity of a poem 
is its form. In this respect, New Criticism can legitimately claim originality of 
approach to poetry. The New Critics do not place the identify of the poetic 
experience in the mind of the poet or the reader, nor are they interested in 
| its symbolic dimensions, nor do they refer to the identity of a poem in terms 
of its sociological, moral or biographical relevance. In their view, the experi- 
ence obtains an identity of its own by virtue of the unique form it has achieved, 
and this experience is not translatable into any other form without a damage 
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to its meaning. This means that what constitutes the poem is the experience 
that has found a form, and any dislocation of the poem’s form would imply a 
distortion of the experience. Thus, a poem is an autonomous work of art and 
the set of inter-relationships obtaining in the poetic form has nothing to do 
with the social reality. In actual life, these inter-relationships are intermedi- 
ate, while the poetic form gives us a sense of finality or a terminal satisfaction 
and we are delighted with the consciousness of a sovereign world, perfect in 
itself. The critic while examining the form of a poem, realizes and understands 
the unique order of experience embodied in it. The form of the poem, in fact, 
constitutes its true identity —the totality of internal relationships of experi- 
ence, inetaphor and symbol. 


After this brief discussion of what practical criticism is and what con- 
stitutes the fundamental postulates of New Criticism, let us now turn to 
Cleanth Brooks as a practical critic of poetry. Like other New Critics, Brooks 
believes that the interpretation of a poem must begin with the analysis of its 
ontology or form. This interpretation can properly be done only by the critic 
who keeps himself protected from the scientific interests in biography; his- 
tory, sociology, religion or morality. Close reading of the text of the poem is 
the pivotal point of the critical discipline followed by Brooks. Like I. A. 
Richards, he has developed criticism into an applied science. He believes that 
poetry gives us knowledge of ourselves in relation to the world of experience 
in terms of human purposes and values. He observes : "We know that to 
conceive of poetry as knowledge is not the only possible way of conceiving it. 
It is, however, our basic assumption, clung to for many years. . . The knowl- 
edge that poetry yields is available to us only if we submit ourselves to the 
massive, and subtle impact of the poem as a whole. We have access to this 
special kind of knowledge only by participating in the drama of the poem, 
apprehending the form of the poem. What in this context do we mean by form? 
To create a form is to find a way to contemplate, and perhaps to comprehend, 
our human urgencies. Form is the recognition of fate made joyful, because 


made comprehensible". 


Since the special knowledge that poetry yields reaches us only through 
form, the study of poetry should be inductive and concrete. It is essential to 
observe as carefully as possible the different elements of poetry —the human 
events, actions and emotions, the images, the rhythms and the statements— 
and then surrender as fully as possible to the impact of the whole, recognizing 
that the whole is greater than, and different from the parts. Again, Brooks is 
conscious of the fact that "form does not exist in a vacuum. It is not an 
abstraction”, because 


"L Poems are written by human beings and the form of a poem is an 
individual’s attempt to deal with a specific problem, poetic and personal. 
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"2. Poems come out of a historical moment, and since they are written in 
language, the form is tied to a whole cultural context. 


"3. Poems are read by human beings, which means that the reader, unlike 
a robot, must be able to recognize the dramatic implications of the form."” 


It may be seen that although as a New Critic, Cleanth Brooks has regard 
for the autonomous status of a poem, here he seems to be reverting to the 
traditional approach to literature. Unfortunately, Brooks is not prepared to 
confess it openly even when he is aware of the fact that the renewed interest 
shown by the new critics in poetic form, in the eyes of some observers, 
approaches dangerously near to a doctrine of art-tor-art’s sake in its apparent 
neglect of the great moral problems with which it is assumed that art ought 
to concern itself. But he defends his position by pleading Aristotle on his own 
side. 


As a practical critic of poetry Cleanth Brooks is conscious of the fact that 
during the later half of the twentieth century new methods, approaches and 
critical vocabulary for the teaching of literature were developed, but all these 
methods and approaches were not free from imperfections. For instance, 
some of them had been so thoroughly mechanized that they lead to “heavy- 
handed and witless analyses of literary works, often pushed to absurd limits 
and sometimes becoming an extravagant “symbol mongering". Referring to 
the charge of Douglas Bush, that new critics fear emotion and action and 
ignore moral values, Brooks points out that Aristotle’s Poeticsthe first great 
critical document of the Western tradition deals with the structure of literary 
works and with defining the nature and limits of aesthetic judgement and 
not with the moral issues : "The Poetics,in sum, does not discuss the lives of 
the dramatists, nor their deep human experiences, nor the way in which their 
plays reveal their personalities. Even when Aristotle addresses himself direct- 
ly to the moral issues encountered in a work of art, he scarcely writes in a 
fashion to satisfy the determined moralist. When he faces the specific ques- 
tion of whether something said in a poem is "morally right or not’, the critic 
hot for certainties might find him evasive, for Aristotle counsels us to consider 
"not only the intrinsic quality of the actual word or deed, but also the person 
who says or does it, the time, the means, and the motive of the agent." Instead 
of making a strict interpretation of a given code, Aristotle seems to appeal to 
something like a principle of dramatic propriety. In asking us to judge a 
statement or action in terms of the total dramatic context he sounds suspi- 
ciously like the so-called (and badly named) "New critics". Brooks makes it 
clear that his purpose in invoking Aristotle is to suggest that a man who has 
a proper interest in politics, history and morals, may still find it useful to 
concern himself with the structure of literary works and with defining the 
nature and limits of aesthetic judgement. i 
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Cleanth Brooks believes that it is essential to focus our attention upon the 
poem rather than upon the poet or upon the reader. Alongwith this stress 
upon the poem as a structure in its own right, he also attempts to fix the 
boundaries and limits of poetry. Like I. A. Richards, he argues that for the 
sake of the health of literature, we need a spell of purer poetry and of purer 
criticism. In the preface to his famous book, The Well Wrought Urn,he says : 
"The temper of our times is strongly relativistic. We have had impressed upon 
us the necessity for reading a poem in terms of its historical context, and that 
kind of reading has been carried on so successfully that some of us have been 
tempted to feel that it is the only kind of reading possible. We tend to say that 
every poem is an expression of its age; that we must be careful to ask of it only 
what its own age asked; that we must judge it only by the canons of its age. 
Any attempt to view it sub specie, we feel, must result in illusion. 


"Perhaps it must. Yet, if poetry exists as poetry in any meaningful sense, 
the attempt must be made. Otherwise the poetry of the past becomes signifi- 
cant merely as cultural anthropology, and the poetry of the present, merely 
as a political, or religious, or moral instrument." Brooks believes that a poem 
should be disentangled from all socio-historical and biographical connections 
and then evaluated in terms of the structural or internal relationships, be- 
cause "the attempt to assimilate poetic knowledge too directly to other kinds 
of knowledge is dangerous. If we ignore the poetic form, we may hopelessly 
distort the meaning." He illustrates the danger by referring to the critical 
evaluation attempted by some scholar of the following lyric of Wordsworth : 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove. 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love ! 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ! 

—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know when Lucy ceased to be: 


But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me ! 


Brooks tells us that the aforesaid scholar insisted upon using the poem to 
make a sociological point. Knowing full well that in his youth Wordsworth 
sympathized with the common man and had been strongly affected by the 
French Revolution, he (the scholar) aimed at showing how much this simple 
love poem actually reflected a transitional phase in the history of English 
literature and foreshadowed the modern age to come. In fact, he found in the 
poem a number of remarkable reflections of the changing nineteenth-century 
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social attitudes, and demonstrated that the poet was not only conscious of his 
moral isolation in his choice of a love object —a girl who "dwelt among the 
untrodden ways"— but also modern in his outlook because of his concern for 
a neurotic "whom there were none to praise/And very few to love.” Brooks 
points out that this is stretching the meaning of the lyric too far. One had 
always assumed that the lines meant that in her remote, rural situation, none 
of the few people who knew the maiden and loved her was capable of singing 
her praises, that is, Lucy lacked the poet that her loveliness deserved. The 
modesty of this maiden referred to in the second stanza was interpretted by 
the scholar as "an unpleasant rejection of other people.” Brooks argues that 
in their anxiety to trace the sociological or biographical roots of the poem, 
several other critics have also gone to similar absurd lengths. Once Brooks 
noticed that a sociologist described Shakespeare’s Cleopatra as simply a 
maladjusted girl. No doubt, she was maladjusted to some extent, but the 
sociologist had surely missed the real meaning of the play. Brooks says : "One 
can, to be sure, treat Antony and Cleopatra sociologically, psychologically, 
historically, morally etc., but the play is, after all, a work of art, and if we 
consider it to be a work of art we shall find ourselves talking about it 
necessarily in terms appropriate to aesthetic structure — whether terms like 
Aristotle’s peripeteia and anagnorisis, or those of recent criticism like tension 
and ironic reversal, or in still other terms. To treat the play in terms of aesthetic 
structure does not mean that we are denying ethical problems."”” Brooks 
argues that one could illustrate nearly everything about poetic structure and 
its relation to politics and morality from this complex play. 


But returning to poetry, he cites an example that is smaller—the example 
of "The Solitary Reaper" — which despite its apparent simplicity can reveal to 
us about poetic form much more than Antony and Cleopatra can, Another 
example that Brooks cites in order to stress the aesthetic aspects of poetry is 
that of Richard Lovelace’s well-known poem, "The Grass-hopper". The poem 
is addressed by the poet "To my noble friend, Mr. Charles Cotton". Brooks 
points out how scholars and critics quarrel about the identity of this friend of 
Richard Lovelace. C. H. Wilkinson is of the view that it was Charles Cotton, 
the son, while C. H. Hartmann thinks it is Charles Cotton, the father. How- 
ever, Brooks observes that we can understand and enjoy the poem even if we 

do not know the identity of the noble friend to whom the piece is addressed. 
He adds that there are poems which do depend for their basic meaning upon 
| some knowledge of the historical characters mentioned in them. For instance, 
Marvell’s “Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland” would be 
hopelessly obscure to a reader who is not familiar with Cromwell. But Brooks 
believes that it is essential for us to make a distinction between a poem as a 
personal document and a poetic structure. It is conceivable, though highly 
improbable, that some day, a scholar may discover a set of seventeenth- 
century letters which would tell us that Mr. Charles Cotton had performed 
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several great services for Lovelace and the poem was written by the poet in 
grave apprehension that his friend had been stricken with a serious illness. 
Using our imagination further, we may conclude that the letters showed that 
this poem was written in the hope of cheering his friend. Such documents may 
go a long way in enhancing the meaning of the poem as a personal document 
of Lovelace’s life. Brooks objects to this kind of approach in the following 
words : "But if we may thus enhance a poem at will by importing into it all 
sorts of associations and meaning, then we can theoretically turn an obscure 
poem into a clear poem—and a poor poem into a good poem. Even the verse 
from the newspaper agony column beginning "It is now a year and a day/Since 
little Willie went away" might move us deeply if we actually knew little Willie 
and his sorrowing mother. But only the unwary would take the triggering of 
such an emotional response as proof of the goodness of the poem as poem." 
Referring to the hypothetical case concerning the background of "The Grass- 
hopper", Brooks observes that the response comes not from the poem as a 
poem but as a personal document. In order to reach the heart of a poem, the 
reader or the critic will have to make a definite distinction between the 
references and allusions that constitute a legitimate part of the thematic and 
structura] design of the poem, and the merely "adventitious associations". 
Here Brooks can be faulted on the count that when we read a poem, a whole 
hum of reactions rises from our consciousness and these reactions are not 
mere "adventitious associations”. 


Brcoks accepts the view that for a proper interpretation of a poem, it is 
ne¢-ssary ‘or us to know the way the poem was composed, the primary 
sources that have gone into its making and how the poet has reshaped these 
sources. But a mere scrutiny of the sources will never lead us to the centre of 
the theme of the poem; and "the value of a poem as a work of art is not to be 
determined by an account of its sources."”” In the same way, the historians of 
ideas may also attempt to trace for us the development of the whole theme, 
but these background ideas may be as inadequate in the fullest understanding 
of a poem as the sources. The ideas that Lovelace uses in "The Grass-hopper" 
are familiar to most readers and can be taken for granted, but the reader who 
is not familiar with these ideas and concepts is likely to have serious trouble 
with the poem. At the same time, there are poems which depend only on music 
and have no ideas in them. Such poems are ‘out of bound’ for the historians 
of ideas. Brooks says that it is the critic with a moralistic bias who objects 
strongly to modern critical procedure. He is impatient with the creative 
writers and critics who seem to ignore the moral issues and who concern 
themselves with form and technique. Lovelace, for example, says that happi- 
ness does not depend upon external circumstances, but is an inward, spiritual 
quality. Now a moralistic critic would argue that this is surely the doctrine 
that ought to be emphasized in any critical evaluation of the poem. He is 
convinced that it is this moral truth that imparts the poem its real value. 
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Brooks, however, reminds such stern moralists that many poems that embody 
admirable doctrine —Longfellow’s "Psalm of Life", for instance—are very 
poor poems in point of the aesthetic ramifications : "Moralists as diverse as 
Marxists and the later Van Wyck Brooks are all for making the Muse a rewrite 
girl. But the Muse is wilful and stubborn." He adds that "The Grass-hopper" 
is, amongst other things, a document in the personal history of Lovelace, 
testifying to his relation with Charles Cotton : "It is an instance of Lovelace’s 
regard for the classics; it incorporates an amalgam of ideas inherited from 
the Christian-classical tradition of Western thought; it is an admonition to 
find happiness within oneself. The point is that it could be all of these things 
and yet be a very poor poem. It could be all of these things and not be a poem 
at all."*’ Thus, by a practical criticism of "The Grass-hopper", Brooks at- 
tempts to prove that all poetry is a design of internal relationships and 
ramifications which are independent of the poet’s personal life, sociological 
and historical considerations and moralistic attitudes. What he emphasizes is 
the shunning of the ‘reader-psychology’ and reader-consciousness, because 
individual psyches are bound to react to the theme of the poem in diverse 
manners. Brooks remarks : "A study of the readers’s reactions may be most 
interesting and illuminating. But concentration on the reader’s reactions 
tends to take us away from the work of art into the domain of reader-psycho- 
logy. We ask why Keats’s "Ode on a Grecian Urn" provokes the different 
responses that it does, and we find the answer in the differing psychological 
make-up of the various readers. Or we may ask why certain aspects of 
Shakespeare were praised in the eighteenth century and others in the nine- 
teenth, and typically find our answer in the differing cultural climates of the 
two centuries. But even though a poem can be realized only through some 
reader’s response to it, the proper study of the poem is the study of the 
poem."” It may be seen that in his anxiety to prove his paint regarding the 
autonomy of a poem, Brooks ignores the reader psychology, while the reader 
psychology plays a vital role in the interpretation of a work of art. If a poem 
is based on some design that has a universal appeal, the different readers will 
come to some kind of central agreement about its real theme or themes, 
despite their different responses to certain peripheral aspects of the poem. 
Again, his comment on Shakespeare is devoid of any authenticity. It is not the 
question of certain aspects of Shakespeare being praised in the 18th century 
and certain others in the 19th century. The basic theme that runs through the 
plays of Shakespeare like the rainbow through a vast canopy of clouds is the 
archetypal conflict between good and evil, and this theme would elicit the 
same response from the readers and audiences in all times and all climes, 
despite the differing cultural climates and political set-ups. 


Brooks is fully conscious of the importance of the poet’s personality, his 
social and intellectual milieu, because after all, the poem is an expression of 
the mind and sensibility of the man who wrote it, and may well reflect his 
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cultural background and the time-spirit of his age. But he warns against any 
exclusive concentration upon these matters because it can take us away from 
the essence of the poem into the author’s psychology or the history of ideas : 
"In any case, it is valuable to ponder the fact that we often know very little 
about the author’s experience beyond what he has been able to catch and 
make permanent within the poem. .. As a work of art, it calls for a reciprocal 
imaginative activity on our part; and that involves seeing it for what it is."” 


In this way, with the help of "The Grass-hopper", Brooks has highlighted 
the significance of concentrated thematic pattern and the autonomous aes- 
thetic or structural character of a poem. The conclusion is clear : We may 
take the aid of the extraneous — biographical, historical or sociological — fac- 
tors for evaluating a poem, but without drifting away from the centre of the 
poem. The moment a critic loses sight of this fact, things ‘fall apart’ and the 
centre cannot hold; and the overall design of the poem gets distorted. It is for 
this reason that Brooks advises us to use restraint in using external factors 
while analysing a poem. Here too, Brooks is not saying anything new. Even 
an ordinary reader knows that unnecessary and excessive dependence upon 
the biographical hinterland of the author may divert our attention away from 
the main theme of the poem. Again, Brooks’s argument that we know very 
"little about the author’s experience beyond what he has been able to catch 
and make permanent within the poem" is rooted in absurd logic. The real 
point that he misses is that we need to know only about that part of the 
experience that the author puts in his poem and not anything more. Supposing 
a poet chooses to write about his personal frustration in love, do we have to 
have any knowledge of his litigations or his laundry bills for understanding 
and interpreting his poem ? When Dr. Johnson consulted the biography ofa 
poet to see if he has really suffered the pangs expressed in his poetry, he 
verified only that part of the experience which had been made permanent in 
a given poem. 


From traditional poetry, Brooks passes on to the modern poetry, and in 
the process, his judgements undergo some change. He admits it frankly : "A 
wider experience, a more catholic taste, perhaps simply the caution of middle 
age, now suggest qualifications of the more one sided judgements and alter- 
ations of the sometime peremptory tone. I derive some comfort from reread- 
ing my warnings that my treatment of traditional poetry would be "sketchy 
and merely suggestive".”"’ However, before we come to the survey of some of 
the modern poems critically analysed by Cleanth Brooks, it would be advis- 


able to see his approach to some of the Romantic poems. 


Taking up Wordsworth’s "Intimations Ode", Brooks admits that the poem 
is intimately connected with Wordsworth’s own autobiography, and that to 
consider it "an object in itself may actually seem impertinent."” He adds that 
this poet’s spiritual history is admittedly important in giving us a full view of 
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his themes in his major poems, but more than dramatizing the spiritual histo.y 
of the poet, his poems are structures in their own right; and when the "Ode" 
is considered as a poem, as an independent poetic structure, it yields its 
meanings quite clearly. Brooks says that paradox and symbolism constitute 
the twin fabrics of the structural design of this poem, with the subtle shades 
of irony pervading it from the beginning to the end. We shall examine Brook’s 
analysis of some of the major stanzas of this Ode. He points out that the poet 
begins by saying that he has lost something. "What is it precisely that he has 
lost ? What does the poem itself say ? It says that things uncelestial, the earth 
and every common sight, once seemed apparelled in celestial light. The word 
"apparelled” seems to me important, the light was like a garment. It could be 
taken off. And if the celestial light is a garment, the earth must have been clad 
with the garment by someone (the garment motif, by the way, is to appear 
later with regard to the child : "trailing clouds of glory do we come”."” 
Continuing his critical arguments, Brooks objects to the phrase "the glory and 
the freshness of a dream". He says that the phrase, taken as a whole, suggests 
that the glory has the unsubstantial quality of a dream. It may be noted that 
Brooks’s analysis of the first stanza of Wordsworth’s "Intimations Ode" is 
characterized by a sort of mathematical approach. This is clear from the way 
he attempts to explain the phrase "apparelled” in terms of a garment that can 
be removed. He forgets that in Romantic poetry metaphor and imagination 
play an important part. What Wordsworth, or the poem itself suggests is that 
in his childhood, man is spiritually pure and, therefore, he can see divine light 
in all objects of this universe, but with the passing of time, he becomes 
irretrievably involved in worldly affairs and becomes spiritually blind or 
purblind. The apparel or cover of divine glory on the various objects of this 
universe remains intact, and it is not removed by anyone. Only grown-up man, 
the man saturated in worldly experience — as Blake would like to put it—is 
incapable of perceiving it. Like all mystics, Wordsworth draws our attention 
to the fact that our temporary stay on this earth is not an exercise in enlight- 
enment, but a journey away from the celestial light to the areas of darkness. 
One great flaw of the new critics, and Brooks is no exception, is that in their 
attempt to see a poem as an independent object or a structure of internal 
relationships, they reduce criticism to scientific exactitude; and viewing 
something spiritual and emotional with the scientific stand-point becomes a 
contradiction in terms. 


In the same way, we may see Brooks's analysis of stanza VIII of the poem. 
Referring to the phrase "thou eye among the blind”, he says that the poem 
seems to imply two different things. First, since the child is from God and still 
is close to the source of supernal light, he is an eye among the blind. His soul 
is filled with the divine. The second implication that the critic draws is that 
since the child is still close to the harmonious aspects of nature and since he 
is utterly natural he is an eye among the blind. In my view, while the first 
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interpretation of the phrase "eye among the blind" is quite justified, the 
second is nothing more than a kind of a ‘metaphysical’ conceit. Here again, 
Brooks fails to take into consideration the nature of the metaphor used by 
Wordsworth. The child is an "eye" because he is bathed in divine glory, body 
and soul, while the grown-up people are spiritually blind and can no longer 
see the celestial light and ‘whence’ it flows. In this context, it is surely 
misplaced to describe the child as natural like a bee or a dog. 


However, on the whole, Brooks’s evaluation of the poem is quite illumi- 
nating and authentic. He is quite successful in delinking the poem from the 
spiritual autobiography of Wordsworth and bringing out the theme or themes 
of the poem on the basis of structural analysis of the poem and in terms of 
the light-darkness symbolism and the overall rhetoric of the poem—the 
alteration of mood, the balance of stanza against stanza and the metrical 
devices by which the poet highlights these contrasts. 


Turning to Keats’s "Ode on a Grecian Urn", Brooks observes that there 
is much in the poetry of Keats which shows that Keats believed that "a poem 
should not mean but be". On the basis of this assumption, Brooks concludes 
that the Grecian Urn (real or imagined) which inspired the famous Ode was 
for Keats, just such a poem, "palpable and mute", a poem in stone. This Ode 
differs from Keats’s other odes by culminating in a statement in which the 
Urn itself is made to say that beauty is truth; and this cryptic sentence sums 
up the whole of "mortal knowledge". Brooks points out that Keats violates the 
doctrine of the objective correlative, by defining the limits of truth. He quotes 
Garrod, T. S. Eliot and Middleton Murry who feel that the line "Beauty is 
truth” is a serious blemish on an otherwise beautiful poem, and that it injures 
the thematic design of the poem. Brooks argues that the question of real 
importance is not whether Garrod and others are right in their assessment : 
"The question of real importance concerns beauty and truth in a much more 
general way : what is the relation of the beauty (the Goodness, the perfection) 
of a poem to the truth or falsity of what it seems to assert ? It is a question 
which has particularly vexed our own generation—to give it I. A. Richard’s 
phrasing, it is the problem of belief. 


"The "Ode" by its bold equation of beauty and truth, raises this question 
in its sharpest form—the more so when it becomes apparent that the poem 
itself is obviously intended to be a parable on the nature of poetry, and of art 
in general."”’ According to Brooks, the statement with which the poem ends 
is ambiguous. For example, one can stress that beauty is truth and straightway 
include Keats in the pure-art camp. At the same time, one may argue "with 
the Marxist critics of the ‘thirties for a propaganda art."”° This ambiguity at 
the heart of the poem, says Brooks, ought to warn us against insisting on the 
statements in isolation, and take us back to the context in which the statement 
is set. But he hastens to add that it will not be sufficient if it merely drives us 
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back to a study of Keats’s reading, his conversation and his letters etc. Here 
we sec a contradiction in the stance of Brooks. Although like his fellow new 
critics like John Crowe Ransom, R. P. Blackmur and Allen Tale, he makes a 
case for liberating literature from all extraneous considerations, as a practical 
critic of poetry, he fails to avoid the conventional path. For example, there is 
no reason why he should regard "Ode on a Grecian Urn" as a piece of 
propaganda art. Just as Shakespeare’s statement towards the end of King 
Lear—"Ripeness is all"—is not propagandistic, but simply a philosophical 
reflection on the wider existential issues, in the same way, Keats’s statement 
that "Beauty is truth and truth Beauty" is a philosophical statement that comes 
very close to the Indian ideal of Satyam, Shivam, Sundram.The statement is 
a natural and logical culmination of the whole thematic design built by the 
poet in the preceding stanzas, and is not something superimposed. It is 
difficult to agree with T. S. Eliot who says that there is something false about 
Keats’s conclusion. On seeing the different pictures on the Urn, Keats’s 
consciousness is wrought to the highest pitch and he sums up his response in 
terms of the eternal or immortal nature of all art; it is this truth of art that is 
at the centre of the poem. Now the truth of religion may be relative, but the 
truth of art is universal with its eternal appeal both to the men of religion and 
the atheists. Obviously, Keats is celebrating the universality of art. In his 
capacity as a practical critic of literature if Brooks had emphasized exclusive- 
ly this aspect of the poem, he would have been able to prove his point that 
poetry can be understood without any reference to the biographical hinter- 
land of the poet concerned. But his advice is meant only for young students 
of literature, and not for himself. Again, Brooks warns us against any fanciful 
conclusions to be drawn from our study of any poem. In other words, we 
should not imagine things which do not exist in the text of a given poem. Here 
also he contradicts himself. For instance, referring to the character of the 
Urn, he says : "The silence of the Urn is stressed —it is a "bride of quietness”, 
it is a "foster-child of silence", but the Urn is "a historian” too. Historians tell 
the truth, or are at least expected to tell the truth, what is a "Sylvan historian"? 
a historian who is like a forest rustic, a woodlander ? Or, a historian who 
writes histories of the forest ? Presumably, the Urn is sylvan in both senses, 
True, the latter meaning is uppermost : the Urn can express/A flowery tale 
more sweetly than our rhyme", and what the Urn goes on to express is a 
"leaf-fring’d legend" of "Tempe or the dales of Arcady". But the Urn, like the 
"leaf-fring’d legend" which it tells, is covered with emblems of the fields and 
forests : "Over-wrought With forest branches and the trodden weed.” When 
we consider the way in which the Urn utters its history, the fact that it must 
be sylvan in both senses is seen as inevitable.” Brooks says much more about 
the Urn, but for our present purpose, only this portion is enough. We notice 
how the wheel of his fancy turns the phrase "Sylvan historian" round and 
round till it is pushed away from the heart of the poem and interwoven with 
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other ideas and attitudes which have nothing to do with the psyche out of 
which the "Ode" has sprung. Brooks somehow ignores the fact that the term 
"Sylvan" directly refers to the paintings of green trees on the surface of the 
Urn. So "Sylvan" means that art— the art of painting in this case — 1s capable 
of conferring immortality on the objects which are otherwise mortal. If the 
Urn is a historian, it is a historian in the sense that it links the past with the 
present and highlights the eternal character of art of which it itself is a 
symbol. This is amply clear from the line "and teases us out of thought.as doth 
eternity". In point ot his consciousness of a definite contrast between the 
immutability of art and the mutability of life, Keats anticipates Yeats in his 
Byzantium poems. Brooks’s argument that the whole theme of "Ode on a 
Grecian Urn" can be distilled from the text of the poem, without any reference 
to the poet’s life or his social milieu is as meaningless as to say that the themes 
of Graham Greene’s novels can be grasped without relating them to the 
personal experiences of the novelist. Keats’s Ode is to be scen in terms of his 
romantic imagination sweeping back to ancient Greece and making the Greek 
art a symbol of the permanence of all art. At the same time, it may be pointed out 
that asin "Ode to Autumn’, so also in "Ode on a Grecian Urn", the attitude of Keats 
is characterized by perfect objectivity. Thus, there is nothing startling new about the 
comment of Brooks. There are poems and other works of literature which 
cannot be understood without taking into consideration the personal experi- 
ences, dilemmas and anxieties of the author. Brooks will meet his "Waterloo", 
when it comes to the analysis of the third stanza of "Ode to A Nightingale" in 
which the indirect references both to Keats’s beloved Fanny Brawne and his 
younger brother Tom lie side by side. In the same way, for understanding the 
total skein of the poetry of W. B. Yeats, we can hardly afford to ignore the 
impact of Maud Gonne on his emotional and artistic consciousness and this 
brings us to Brooks’s evaluation of Yeats’s famous poem "Among School 
Children". 


In the very opening sentence, he says: " Among School Children" has more 
than one point of resemblance with Wordsworth’s "Intimations" Ode. In both 
poems, the mature man confronts the child and meditates on what has been 
gained and what lost in the process of growing up." In my view, this com- 
parison between Yeats and Wordsworth is quite misplaced and as such 
unconvincing. First, Wordsworth in his Ode refers to the child in general and 
not to any particular child, while Yeats has in his mind the image of his 
sweetheart Maud Gonne as she must have been in her childhood. Secondly, 
in Yeat’s poem, we meet the children inside a school room i.e. in the very 
centre of civilization, but the child in Wordsworth’s poem has newly arrived 
from heaven, with "trailing clouds of glory", having no immediate contact with 
civilization. Thirdly, Wordsworth contrasts the state of innocence with that 
of experience in the manner of William Blake and finally, he affirms the 
principle of the acceptance of our wordly existence in terms of the four 
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compensating values in the concluding two stanzas. But Yeats’s attitude, on 
the other hand, is characterised by a special kind of cynicism, particularly 
when he says that if mothers and nuns had somehow known that the children 
whom they bring up with so much of care would become mere scarecrows in 
the old age, probably they would not have taken so much of trouble in their 
up-bringing and education : 


"What youthful mother, a shape upon her lap 
Honey of generation had betrayed, 

And that must sleep, shriek, struggle to escapen 
Would think her son, did she but see that shape 
With sixty or more winters on its head 

A compensation for the pang of his birth, 

Or the uncertainty of his setting forth."” 


Yeats has woven his poem around his personal nostalgia for the past and the 
philosophical or existentialist problem of growing old, while Wordsworth’s 
"Ode" is based on a mystical or visionary experience. As Brooks proceeds 
further in his analysis of the poem, he continues to support himself on the 
props of the scaffoldings of the comparison with Wordsworth’s poem. He also 
brings in "Sailing to Byzantrum", another poem by Yeats. Now it is clear that 
he contradicts his own theory of a close texual evaluation of a poem. Without 
dwelling on this weakness of Brooks as a practical critic of poetry any further 
let us examine his approach to Robert Frost’s poem "Desert Places". Since it 
is a small piece, it will be desirable to have its text before us : 


"Snow falling and night falling fast, oh, fast 

In a field I looked into going past, 

And the ground almost covered smooth in snow, 
But a few weeds and stubble showing last. 


The woods around it have it —it is theirs. 
All animals are smothered in their lairs. 
I am too absent-spirited to count; 

The loneliness includes me unawares. 


And lonely as it is that loneliness 

Will be more lonely ere it will be less— 
A blanker whiteness of benighted snow 
With no expression, nothing to express. 


They cannot scare with their empty spaces 
Between stars —on stars where no human race is. 
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I have it in me so much nearer home 
To scare myself with my own desert places." 


Brooks begins the criticism of this poem by pointing out that it would have 
been a good poem still if the last stanza were deleted. That way, it may be 
argued that even the first two stanzas in themselves make a perfect poem, with 
the loneliness including the poet "unawares". It is not a question of deletion, 
subtraction or addition. We have to view the poem in its totality. After all, 
why should we forget that by referring to the desert places on the earth, the 
poet is preparing the reader to encounter of course in his imagination — the 
desert places that exist in the space "between stars —on stars where no human 
race is". Frost suggests, as is obvious from the concluding two lines, that in 
order to have the first-hand experience of alienation, one need not go as for 
as the stars; one can have it nearer home, to scare oneself with one’s "own 
desert places". Taking the semiotic and symbolic dimensions of the phrase 
"desert places", it may be safely affirmed that the poet draws our attention to 
the lonely spots or "desert places" in man’s own consciousness. But for this 
failure on the part of Brooks to see a definite relationship between the first 
three stanzas and the last, his assessment of the poem is quite satisfactory and 
perfectly in harmony with his own theory. 


Thus, as should be quite clear from the above survey, Cleanth Brooks 
emerges as quite an authentic critic of poetry when he lapses into the conven- 
tional modes and techniques however subtly or indirectly, but when he ad- 
heres to his own theory of criticism, his evaluation remains rather thin. A 
poem does not exist in a vacuum; it is rooted in the soil of tradition and its 
branches and ‘invisible ramifications’ point to the future..And Brooks is fully 
conscious of this position. He says : "The problem presented by an attempt 
to hold on to a tradition is, thus, ultimately a problem of sincerity or integ- 
rity." A poem is like eternity, a circle, with no beginning, middle or end; 
and like religion, it focusses on our attention elements which cannot be 
subjected to scientific analysis or be absorbed in a practical programme. It 
constantly reminds us that the thing described lies outside our control and 
thus makes us humble. A good poem is a complex phenomenon, a fine 
painting compounded with the colours of emotions, the personal experiences 
of joy or sorrow felt by the poet on his pulse, ideas, literary, historical and 
mythical allusions and references, prophetic projections, semiotic and sym- 
bolic dimensions. Unless we take all these factors into consideration while 
critically evaluating a poem, we would not be able to penetrate into its textual 
landscape. We would be like a stranger wandering on the periphery of a 
metropolis. We would be in the midst of a hum of meanings, only if we go to 
the roots of the biographical hinterland of a poet as also the socio-economic 
and psychological forces which go to make his poetic sensibility. In his book 
Golden Codgers : Biographical Speculations, Richard Ellmann argues CANG 
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ingly in favour of tapping the "sub-surface life" of the writer concerned in 
order to understand the creative complexity of a work of art. In the Preface 
to this book, he observes : "Ultimately what the biographer seeks to elicit is 
less the events of a writer’s life, than ‘the mysterious armature’, as M..llarme 
called it, which binds the creative work. But writers’ lives have their mysteri- 
ous armature as well. Affection for one leads to interest in the other, the two 
sentiments tend to join, and the results of affection and interest often illumi- 
nate both the fiery clay and the Wrought jar." In his critical evaluation of 
T. S. Eliots The Waste Land, Brooks himself acknowledges the value and 
significance of literary and other references and allusions which enrich the 
thematic design of a poem. He says: "The Dante and Baudelaire references, 
then, come to the same thing as the allusion to the waste land of the medieval 
legends; and those various allusions, drawn from widely differing sources, 
enrich the comment on the modern city so that it becomes "unreal" on a 
number of levels; as seen through "the brown fog of a winter dawn"; as the 
medieval waste land and Dante’s Limbo and Baudelaire’s Paris are unreal." 
Of course, there are simpler poems with a single layer of meaning, like 
Wordsworth’s "Daffodils". But here too, we shall have to take into account 
the nature of the individual poetic consciousness. Only then shall we be able 
to understand how and why his poem differs from Robert Herrick’s on the 
same object. 


To sum up, Cleanth Brooks’s attempt to apply his theory of criticism to 
the practical criticism of poems is not wholly successful. In so far as he draws 
our attention to the primary importance of the text, his approach is quite 
satisfactory and convincing, but we surely feel irritated the moment we 
discover that the connections of the text with tradition and other factors and 
areas lying outside it have only secondary significance for him. Modern 
structuralists, linguistic critics and semioticians are more rational and bal- 
anced in their attitude to literature than Cleanth Brooks and other members 
of his tribe. To quote Jonathan Culler : "If one postulates a global homology 
between linguistics and poetics it follows that one’s task is not to elucidate 
the meaning of individual works, any more than it is the linguist’s task to study 
individual sentences and tell us what they mean, but to study works as 
manifestations of a literary system and show how the conventions of that 
system enable the works to have meaning.” 


No doubt, Brooks’s approach to a poem is scientific and his efforts to 
liberate the text of a given poem from all extraneous considerations is quite 
commendable. However, this kind of ‘monism’ is not likely to be of much help 
either to the ordinary reader or to an academic scholar. Or course, the text 
of a poem is autonomous with its independent status outside the psyche of its 
author, like a child who is independent of his parents — biologically speak- 
ing—but we should not ignore the fact that for its full understanding and 
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D. H. LAWRENCES ‘SNAKE’ AND NISSIM 
EZEKIEL’S ‘NIGHT OF THE SCORPION’ — 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Usha Bande 


D. H. Lawrence’s ‘Snake’ is regarded, generally, as a critique on civilization 
presented in the form of a dialogue between the poet’s two selves — his "I" and 
the other "voices" in him, revealing "the unknowable otherness of the non- 
human life."’ Nissim Ezekiel’s ‘Night of the Scorpion’, on the other hand, is 
seen as an ironic representation of a society in transition—riddled with 
superstitions but giving in to sceptical rationalism. Thematically, both the 
poems deal with the non-human life as juxtaposed with the human, and 
present commentaries on the civilized responses to the two situations in which 
man ultimately appears puny in the face of the Elements. Structurally, the 
poems maintain perfect economy of words, starting with simple, direct state- 
ments : "A snake came to my water-trough/On a hot, hot day"; and, "I 
remember the night my mother/was stung by a scorpion.” But, what strikes 
one while reading the poems is the rich archetypal and mythic element 
running through them, revealing the ancient, deep-rooted tendencies of 
human mind. 


Each of these two poems has merited considerable critical attention 
focusing on structure, theme, narrative pattern and symbolic significance. For 
example, V.de S. Pinto finds in ‘Snake’ an “exploration of a life different from 
that of humanity and a profound criticism of the world of civilisation," while 
Keith Sagar reads the message of "live and let live” so that nothing natural is 
"rejected by the merely rational human consciousness.” Critics of ‘Night of 
the Scorpion’ see in the poem a "curious mixture of metaphysics, faith and 
superstition."' The "mocking social observation" in the face of a crisis makes 
the poem socially relevant whereas its depiction of the power of Evil and the 
enigma of suffering gives it metaphysical depth. M. K. Naik explores four 
attitudes in the poem —traditional Indian, sceptical rationalist, magical, and 
lastly, maternal, ingrained in the biological instinct of the mother.° 


A close study of the two poems and of the critical material available on 
each shows two significant facts : first, that both these poems have deep 
archetypal appeal which is yet to be explored; and second, that a comparative 
analysis will yield rich knowledge of deep human tendencies. I, therefore, 
propose to explore the archetypal patterns in the poems and try to establish 
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that despite national and cultural distance the poets meet at points which are 


universal. 


Textually, the poems are based on simple episodes —in Ezekiel’s ‘Night 
of the Scorpion’ the poet’s mother is stung by a scorpion; in Lawrence’s 
‘Snake’ the poet encounters a snake. Thus, the two works can be characterised 
as "poems of situation," beginning with an incident and ending by throwing 
light on human nature. The snake and the scorpion, the chief protagonists, 
are the representatives of the non-human world and have been forced to enter 
into the human premises by the relentless elements of nature. It is the "hot, 
hot day" of "Sicilian July, with Etna smoking", that has driven the snake out 
of the burning "burning bowels of the earth." Further, it is the "Ten hours of 
steady rain" that has compelled the scorpion to crawl out and hide beneath 
"a sack of rice.” Rain and heat are not simply the phenomena of nature, but 
are symbolic of the primeval forces. M. K. Naik quotes from Somerset 
Maugham’s short story "Rain" that when the rain falls "with cruel persis- 
tency," one felt in it\"the malignancy of the primitive powers of nature." The 
"smoking" Etna and the pouring rain are the omnipotent spirits sending forth 
their representatives to encroach upon human precints, thus exemplifying the 
awful mythical power of the cosmic processes. 


Once these non-human forces enter into human territory they become 
subject to human perception and evoke mixed responses. The scorpion is 
symbolic of evil. It is to be hunted out and killed. The snake assumes heroic 
proportions and is viewed with admiration and contempt simultaneously. The 
archetypal nature of these responses are etched out clearly. Levy-Bruhl calls 
it participation mystique, which means what happens without also happens 
within, and vice versa. Obviously, the myths of Evil and suffering, fear and 
divine visitations are working on the minds of the poets. Northrop Frye 
defines myth as a "simple and primitive effort of the imagination to identify 
with the human the non-human world." He further clarifies that myth becomes 
a structural principle of story-telling when mythology begins to merge with 
literature.® The initial reactions and responses of the poets under consider- 
ation are guided by their respective social, cultural and educational patterns 
and display the collective unconscious of their respective cultures. But finally - 
their responses converge to reveal the universal aspect of the collective 
unconscious which is common to the human species as a whole. This discus- 
sion will lead toward that universal and unifying aspect of literature. 


(1) 


In ‘Scorpion’ the reactions and responses of the villagers who come to 
attend upon the poet’s mother, are totally guided by their deep-seated tradi- 
tional Indian value-system. The scorpion, with a"flash/of diabolic tail" has 
stung a human being. An incarnation of Evil, it has left a trail of suffering, to 
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mitigate which thé peasants take recourse to different methods. Some chant 
the "name of God a hundred times/to paralyse the Evil One" because they 
believe that "with every movement that the scorpion made/his poison moved 
in Mother’s blood." Their belief in Rebirth manifests itself in their claim that 
the sins of the previous birth will be "burned away" and the "sum of evil" will 
be "balanced . . . against the sum of good." After thus philosophising the entire 
episode, they try magic incantation to take out the poison. 


The poem, thus, moves within the given socio-cultural pattern. The atmos- 
phere is typically rural and is charged with fear — the fear of a dark unknown 
force which emerged from the unfathomed dark and vanished unseen in the 
night. The poet creates an cerie, primitive atmosphere with a few dexterous 
touches here and there. One can almost see the villagers swarming in a room 
stacked with "sacks of rice." They come with lanterns, candles; they buzz; with 
them enter insects and "the endless rain." As William Walsh points out, "The 
choric ‘they said’, ‘they said’, ‘they said’ implies something of the ancient, 
sophisticated ritual of chanting." But, it is not wholly a primitive society and 
the poet does not let us forget the fact. Between the metaphysical and 
mythical views and magic incantation he places the father’s sceptic, rationa- 
list attitude. He, "trying every curse and blessing,/power, mixture, herb and 
hybrid," also uses modern scientific treatment when he pours “a little paraf- 
fin" on the toe and burns the poison. Again, amid this rational point of view, 
the narrator-onlooker watches "the flame feeding on my mother." This 
imagery once again evokes the Indian fire-god at his work. 


As these various rituals are going on, the main actor, the scorpion, is 
significantly absent from the scene. But it remains a pervading presence, a 
spirit, casting "giant scorpion shadows" on the walls; it has left its poison to 
run in the blood of its victim; and it has inflicted pain which has the capacity 
to purify the "flesh/of desire" and the “spirit of ambition.” It assumes the 
proportions of a primeval power— it has the potentiality to evoke fear, purify 
the spirit and inflict pain. It is a "demi-God" almost. All human efforts are 
directed in its search, and all human intelligence is engaged in nullifying its 
influence. 


| The poem, exlcuding the last three lines, has three distinct stages : the 
magic incantation, which is pre-historic and primitive; the mythical, which 
| expresses the collective unconscious of the race; and the rational, which is 
| modern. These stages also mark the development of human consciousness. 
. The most primordial one is, however, the instinctive remark of the mother te 
f which we shall turn at a later stage. 


(II) 


Lawrence’s reaction on spotting the snake at his water-trough is at once 
of surprise, admiration, awe, contempt and self-berating. First, he sees the 
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snake and decides to wait till he has finished. This is, in fact, the voice of his 
education and experience urging him to wait, "must stand and wait, for there 
he was/at the trough before me”. His human experience has taught him to be 
wary of the reptile, and his education has trained him in good manners, to let 
the first-comer have his turn first. Obviously, he is not aware of the "voice" of 
his education till it pesters him to kill the snake. Though these voices create 
in him moments of tension, and ridicule him for his cowardice, he is reluctant 
to follow them. He is soon led to self-doubt : 


Was it cowardice that I dare not kill him ? 
Was it perversity that I longed to talk to him ? 
Was it humility, to feel so honoured ? 


The voice that urges him to kill the snake is of his deep-seated cultural 
consciousness. The reluctance to kill him is a part of his individual sponta- 
neous feelings for life. Snake, in Christianity, is symbolic of evil and hence in 
the collective unconscious of the Christians it is a fearsome creature to be 
shunned and killed. This unconscious influence is more potent and primordial 
than the voice of his education. Education equips him to distinguish between 
poisonous and non-poisonous snakes, but the archetypal fear of the reptile 
forces him to throw the log in a bid to kill him. The poet, however, has no 
respite from fear. Another archetypal image, associated with the Ancient 
Mariner who was punished for killing the albatross, the life-giving bird, 
surfaces. So, instead of acting conventionally, he allows his spontaneous 
feelings of love and acceptance find expression. He wishes to atone for a sin. 
By appeasing "one of the lords/Of life" he hopes to "expiate/a pettiness." 


Lawrence’s admiration for the snake is three-fold : first, itis factual. On 
seeing him at his water-trough, he watches him closely and enjoys his move- 
ments, colour and action. Second, there is a clash of his Christian values, 
Western education and Spontaneous self when the "voices" warn him to of 
the impending danger. He looks at the reptile with awe and contempt. In the 
third stage, he admires him for his dignity and beauty. The guest becomes 
almost a demi-god. His action when he "looked around like a god, unseeing, 
into the air/And slowly turned his head," is symbolic of his uncaring attitude 
toward a puny human being. His snake is raised ‘in stature gradually from a 
creature come to drink water, to a human guest, then to a divinity. 


A significant question needs be answered here. Why is the poet horrified 
on seeing the snake go toward the fissure? The poet appears to be undergoing 
radical psychological upheaval as he watches the snake withdraw : 


A sort of horror, a sort of protest against his withdrawing 
into that horrid black hole, 
Deliberately going into the blackness slowly 
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drawing himself after, 
Overcome me now his back was turned. 


After this turmoil he throws the log in anger and fear. Freudians interpret the 
poet’s violent hysterical reactions as symptomatic of his horror of the sex act. 
Viewing it archetypally, I feel that his anger denotes his helplessness spring- 
ing up from the archetypal depths. The snake, as an accursed being, should 
have been punished for venturing into human precincts. The snake, as a 
poisonous creature, also deserves to be killed. But, while the poet stands 
debating, he leaves unhurt and unharmed, without bothering for the man 
standing there. 


(111) 


Initially, both ‘Snake’ and ‘Scorpion’ work within the given cultural boun- 
daries of their creators. By the end, however, the poems cross those barriers 
and assume universal archetypes. After a brief encounter with human beings, ~ 
and after having created a turmoil in their world, the scorpion and the snake 
enter into the territory unfathomable to man. The scorpion “risks and rain" 
and is not to be found despite the vigil by scores of eyes. The snake goes into 
the "blackness" of the "horrid hole," and the dark door of the secret earth is 
closed for man. Mother Earth has given them shelter and they are, thus, linked - 
to the wider forces of the cosmos. What Lawrence writes in one of his letters 
applies to both, the snake and the scorpion, that they represent "a deep, deep ` 
life which has been denied in us, and still is denied." Mams inability to 
understand these primeval forces gives them mythical proportions, as they 
touch the deeper stratum of his unconscious. They become universal symbols, 
common to all men, having "a communicable power which is potentially 
unlimited." The snake, the scorpion, the Mother Earth, the water-symbols 
(rain and the water-trough), the fire-symbols (Etna smoking and the flame 
feeding on the mother’s toe) are archetypal universal symbols which "connect 
one poem with another and thereby help to unify and integrate our literary 
experience." The cyclical process of the appearance and disappearance of 
the snake and the scorpion, completes the cyclical process of nature. We shall 
now sce its working in the human world. 


Mother’s spontaneous remarks on gaining consciousness and Lawrence’s 
admiration of the snake after hitting him reveal those intuitive faculties which 
are ageless and uncorroded by any civilized response. After having suffered 
for twenty hours, the mother remarks, "Thank God the scorpion picked on 
me/ and spared my children." This is an instinctive and primordial reaction- 
a maternal love which is timeless. She, thus, becomes the archetype Mother 
and the poet, who has been an onlooker so far, experiences her as such. This 
is established by the poet’s silent acceptance of the mother’s remarks with 
which the poem ends. 
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Lawrence raises the snake to the level of a divine visitation,"a king in exile, 
uncrowned in the under-world/ Now to be crowned." The conventional feel- 
ings for the slimy creature give way to the spontaneous efforts at under- 
standing life through life; through an awareness of man’s unique nature and 
his intimate relationship with life around him. It brings a feeling of ‘oneness’ 
and of reconciliation with life. The self becomes the center of totality and 
embraces both conscious and unconscious mind. 


‘Night of the Scorpion’ and ‘Snake’ depict four phases of the development 
of the mind of man through ages : the primordial, magic and superstitions, 
myths, and contemporary education. Of these, the poets experience and 
reject the last three phases and return to the primordial in the last part of the 
poems. The mevement is from experience to innocence. As in Dante, the 
movement is through purgatory : the poet’s mother in ‘Scorpion’ and the 
narrator in ‘Snake’ suffer (intense pain and remorse, respectively), to reach 
the visionary stage. The two poems afford us the unified and integral experi- 
ence of literature and human nature. 
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Charles Dickens took himself very seriously as a social reformer and a 
constant target of his satire was "The monstrous neglect of education in 
England." As a reformer he was deeply concerned with the moulding of 
human piastic into an iron mould. In a speech on November 5, 1857, Dickens 
said : 


I don’t like that sort of school—and I have seen a great many such in 
these latter times—where the bright childish imagination is utterly dis- 
couraged, and where those bright childish faces, which it is so very good 
for the wisest among us to remember in after life, when the world is too 
much with us early and late, are gloomily and grimly scared out of 
countenance; where I have never seen among the pupils, whether boys 
or girls, anything but little parrots and small calculating machines. 


Dickens’s interest in schools and education extended beyond his writing. 
Many of his lecture readings were for the benefit of educational institutions. 
He visited more than seventy schools in England, Europe, and America. This 
in addition to the twelve to which, at one time or another, he sent his own 
children. In his fiction, the interest in education is deep and constant. Dickens 
sent his fictional children to some thirty schools. It is not within the scope of 
this paper to deal with all of them. I will take up three of the novels — David 
Copperfield, Hard Times, and Great Expectations, from this point of view. I 
must say that it is with a sense of regret that I am leaving out novels like 
Nicholas Nickleby and Dombey and Son. My reasons for choosing the above 
three are simple : the three present a fairly comprehensive study of Dickens’s 
views on conditions in schools, teachers, and the curriculum of studies. My 
second reason is that I have been teaching these novels for the last ten years 
to post-graduate students, who were sentenced to be taught by me ! 


Dickens’s deep interest in schooling and education stemmed from his own 
experience. Dickens constantly bemoaned his lack of formal education. He 
attended two schools, which he caricatured in his novels. Wellington House 
Academy was immortalised as Salem House in David Copperfield and its 
proprietor William Jones became Mr. Creakle. Dickens seems to have been 
haunted by him and referred to him repeatedly in his speeches and writings. 
He said in one of the speeches : 
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I don’t like the sort of school to which I once went myself, the respected 
proprietor of which was by far the most ignorant man I have ever had the 
pleasure to know, who was one of the worst tempered men perhaps that 
ever lived. whose business it was to make as much out of us and to put 


as little into us as possible. ... 


One of Dickens’s school-mates corroborated David’s description of the 
school room at Salem House, as being an accurate description of the actual 
room, where he and Charles had gone to school. 


I gazed upon the schoolroom into which he took me as the most forlorn 
and desolate place I had ever seen. I see it now—a long room, with three 
long rows of desks and six of forms, and bristling all round with pegs for 
hats and slates. Scraps of old copy-books and exercise litter the dirty 
floor; some silkworms’ houses, made of the same materials, are scattered 
over the desks; two miserable little white mice, leit behind by their 
owner, are running up and down in a fusty castle made of pasteboard 
wire, looking in all the corners with their red eyes for anything to eat. A 
bird, in a cage very little bigger than myself, makes a mournful rattle now 
and then in hopping on his perch, two inches high, or dropping from it, 
but neither sings nor chirps. There is a strange unwholesome smell upon 
the room like mildewed corduroys, sweet apples wanted air, and rotten 
books. There could not well be more ink splashed about it, if it had been 
roofless from its first construction, and the skies had rained, snowed, 
hailed and blown ink through the varying seasons of the year.’ 


The reader almost feels stifled by the atmosphere. In his speeches 
Dickens often remembered his school days and commented on "The abject 
appearance and degraded condition of the teachers" and labelled it as "a 
pernicious and abominable humbug." 


In David Copperfield, the school in its cruelty is an extension of the ogre 
at home. David in his helpless fury bites Mr. Murdstone, is thrashed and sent 
to Wellington House Academy bearing a placard, " Take care of him. He bites." 
It is ironic because a child should be taken care of—not as a dog who bites 
but as a tender, vulnerable human being. There is something wrong and 
unnatural about everyone entrusted to take care of David : the first master 
has a wig, the second master is epileptic, the porter has a wooden leg, the 
headmaster is a hypocrite, a sadist, and has no voice and is therefore called 
Creakle—". . . like a giant in story-book surveying his captives." (D.C., 93). 
For the older David the memory of the School is a jumble of clods of 
bread-and-butter, dog’s-eared lesson books, cracked slates, tear-blotted 
copy-books, canings, rulerings, hair-cuttings, rainy Sundays, suet puddings, 
and a dirty atmosphere of ink surrounding all." (D.C. 112). Even distance fails 
to lend any enchantment to the view. 
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This was bad. The dame schools were much worse. Dickens’s finest 
portrayal of a dame school is the hilarious description of the school run by 
Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt in Great Expectations : "Mr. Wopsle’s great aunt 
kept an evening school in the village; that is to say, she was a ridiculous old 
woman of limited means and unlimited infirmity, who used to go to sleep from 
six to seven every evening, in the society of youth who paid two pence per 
week each, for the improving opportunity of seeing her do it."* Dickens does 
not stop here. He gives a detailed account of the class. Dickens the social 
reformer and Dickens the humourist at their best—the two mingle to leave 
one with tears. Even repeated readings fail to take away the magic : 


The Eductional scheme or course established by Mr. Wopsle’s great- 
aunt may be resolved into the following synopsis. The pupils ate apples 
and put straws down one antoher’s backs, until Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt 
collected her energies, and made an indiscriminate totter at them with 
a birch-rod. After receiving the charge with every mark of derision, the 
pupils formed in line and buzzingly passed a ragged book from hand to 
hand. The book had an alphabet in it, some figures and tables, a little 
spelling—that is to say, it had once. As soon as this volume began to 
circulate, Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt fell into a state of coma; arising either 
from sleep or a rheumatic paroxysm. The pupils then entered among 
themselves upon a competitive examination on the subject of Boots, with 
a view of ascertaining who could tread the hardest upon whose toes. The 
mental exercise lasted until Biddy made a rush at them and distributed 
three defaced Bibles (shaped as if they had been unskilfully cut off the 
chump-end of something), more illegibly printed at the best than any 
curiosities of literature I have since met with, speckled all over with iron 
mould, and having various specimens of the insect world smashed be- 
tween their leaves. This part of the course was usually lightened by 
several single combats between Biddy and refractory students. When the 
fights were over, Biddy gave out the number of a page, and then we all 
read aloud what we could—or what we couldn’t—in a frightful chorus; 
Biddy leading with a high shrill monotonous voice, and none of us having 
the least notion of, or reverence for, what we were reading about. When 
this horrible din had lasted a certain time, it mechanically awoke Mr. 
Wopsle’s great-aunt, who staggered at a boy fortuitiously, and pulled his 
ears. This was understood to terminate the course for the evening and 
we emerged into the air with shrieks of intellectual victory. (C.E., 102). 


It is one of the finest and funniest of his scenes. As usual the humourist 
in Dickens makes the painful not only bearable but almost enjoyable, till of 
course one shakes out of the sheer magic of the scene and wakes up to the 
fact of what one has been laughing at 
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Dickens’s account of the unqualified teacher is no exaggeration. In many 
instances parish clerks and chapel cleaners, once they were incapacitated for 
their regular service, entered the teaching profession. In one town a man was 
appointed school master when age made him incompetent to take care of 
pigs ! So one can hardly accuse Mr. Creakle and Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt of 
being exaggerations. According to Brougham’s Committee (covering the 
period 1816-19), many of the teachers could not write and some were unable 
to read. So bullying the children, it seems, was a means of survival for them. 


The teacher training colleges had been started in the middle of the 
century. In fact the first batch of Queen’s Scholars emerged as teachers in 
1853. Dickens obviously knew about this when he started Hard Times (April, 
1854) and did not approve of it. Mr. M’Choakumchild is presumably one of 
these scholars, choked with facts. It now appears to be his mission to choke 
the children with facts. Dickens’s portrait is completely satirical : 


So, Mr. M’Choakumchild began in his best manner. He and some one 
hundred and forty other schoolmasters, had been lately turned at the 
same time, in the same factory, on the same principles, like so many 
panoforte legs. He had been put through an immense variety of paces, 
and had answered volumes of head breaking questions. Orthography, 
etymology, syntax and prosody, biography, astronomy, geography and 
general cosmography, the sciences of compound proportion algebra, 
land-surveying and leveling, vocal music and drawing from models, were 
all at the ends of his ten chilled fingers. He had worked his stony way 
into Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council’s Schedule B, and 
had taken the bloom off the higher branches of mathematics and physical 
science, French, German, Latin, and Greek. He knew all about all the 
Water sheds of all the world (whatever they are), and all the histories of 
all the peoples, and all the names of all the rivers and mountains, and all 
the productions, manners, and customs of all the countries, and all their 
boundaries and bearings on the two and thirty points of the compass. Ah, 
rather overdone, M’Choakumchild. If he had only learnt a little iess, how 
infinitely better he might have taught much more.’ 


The scheme of teacher training was in its earliest stage. But Dickens never 
approved of the over-factual, over-trained teachers who were being mass 
produced by these colleges. This is evident from his portrait of Bradley 
Headstone, in Our Mutual Friend (1864-65), who is constantly taking stock of 
his ‘mental warehouse’ to assure himself that nothing is missing. 


The second fundamental aspect of education which Dickens criticizes is 
the school curriculum and its effect on the young minds. David attains a 
respectable position in society as a writer. But for this he owes nothing to 
either the Wellington House Academy which is run by ‘sheer cruelty’; F to 
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Dr. Strong’s ’excellent school’. The only training that he has had for his 
vocation are the surteptitious story sessions when he narrates different tales 
to the academy boys at night. Pip, Bitzer, Tom and Louisa are the worse for 
their education, emotionally as well as morally because of the type of educa- 
tion which they get. Rationality and conventional knowledge are a curse for 
Pip. He is lucky enough to escape from the dame school but his acquisition 
of literacy is the beginning of his break with everything Joe (the real gentle- 
man) stands for. The more Pip "learns" as a matter of fact, the less honest and 
dignified he becomes. He learns to play cards, to despise dirty finger nails, 
to dress correctly, to talk grammatically. But his education retards his mental 
progress. Magwitch is an important agent in Pip’s conversion. Pip faces twin 
failings : the educated Pip has winced at Joe’s illiteracy and manners, and so 
he is forced into the gross parody and ordeal of stomaching Magwitch, who 
has paid for Pip’s gentlemanly education and fastidiousness. Pip becomes a 
man and a gentleman only when he stops his formal education and involves 
himself with Magwitch’s past and future. 


Hard Times commonly remembered as Dickens’s industrial novel, can I 
think more justifiably be called his novel on education. So I am going to take 
up this aspect of the novel in some detail. In Hard Times utilitarianism (which 
supported industry) and education go together in a special way. One making 
the foundation for the other. The linking of the classroom and the mill turns 
out to be one of Dickens’s most telling ways of presenting the Victorian 
society into a coherent, many-sided image. We see the human cost of indus- 
trialization, when minds and bodies have to be forced into exactitudes and 
regularities which are unnatural but indispensable tothe large-scale, techni- 
cally precise production on which the way of life depended. The narrow 
schooling of Gradgrind and M’choakumchild is complimented by the self- 
vaunting ignorance of Boundary —the entrepreneur incarnate. Education is 
both the focus of Gradgrind’s public energies, his model school and the 
measure of his private failures. Gradgrind is a ‘good’ father to his five children 
who, ".... had been lectured at, from their tenderest years ... ." (H.T. 53). 


The novel opens with the scene in which Mr. Gradgrind and a government 
official have arrived to inspect a school. The opening paragraph reads : 


Now, what I want is, Facts. Teach these boys and girls nothing but Facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything 
else. You can only form the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts : 
nothing else will ever be of any service to them. This is the principle on 
f which I bring up my own children, and this is the principle on which I 
bring up these children. Stick to Facts, sìr ! (H.T., 47) 


After stating the theme, Dickens concentrates on this for the first three 
chapters on Gradgrinds school and home. I would like to quote in detail from 
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Chapter 2. It is essential to study it in order to appreciate the pervasive 
influence of this education. 
Indeed, as he-eagerly sparkled at them from the cellarage before men: 
tioned, bhe seemed a kind of cannon loaded to the muzzle with facts, and 
prepared to blow them clean out of the regions of childhood at one 
discharge. He seemed a galvanizing apparatus, too charged with a grim 
mechanical substitute for the tender young imaginations that were to be 
stormed away. 
‘Girl number twenty’, said Mr. Gradgrind, squarely pointing with 
his square forefinger, ‘I don’t know that girl. Who is that girl 75 


‘Sissy Jupe, sir’, explained number twenty, blushing, standing up 
and curtseying. 


‘Sissy is not a name, said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘Don’t call yourself Sissy. 
Call yourself Cecilia.” 


‘It’s father as calls me Sissy, sir, returned the young girl in a 
trembling voice, and with another curtsey. 


‘Then he has no business to do it’, said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘Tell him 
he mustn’t. Cecilia Jupe. Let me see. What is your father ?’ 


‘He belongs to the horse-riding, if you please, sir.’ 


Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved off the objectionable calling 
with his hand. 


‘We don’t want to know anything about that, here. You mustn’t tell 
us about that, here. Your father breaks horses, don’t he ?’ 


‘If you please, sir, when they can get any to break, they do break 
horses in the ring, sir.’ 


“You mustn’t tell us about the ring, here. Very well, then. Describe 
your father as a horsebreaker. He doctors sick horses, I dare say ?’ 


‘Oh yes, sir.’ 


‘Very well, then. He is a veterinary surgeon, a farrier and horse- 
breaker. Give me your definition of a horse.’ 


if (Sissy Jupe thrown into the greatest alarm by this demand) 


ef f ‘Girl number twenty unable to define a horse !’ said Mr. Grad- 
f grind, for the general behoof of all the little pitchers. ‘Girl number 
twenty possessed of no facts, in reference to one of the commonest of 
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‘Bitzer’, said Thomas Gradgrind, ‘Your definition of a horse.’ 


‘Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely twenty-four 
grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in the spring; in 
marshy countries, sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but requiring to be shod 
with iron. Age known by marks in mouth?’ Thus (and much more) Bitzer. 


‘Now girl number twenty’, said Mr. Gradgrind. “You know what a 
horse is.’.... 


The third gentleman now stepped forth. A mighty man at cutting 
and drying, he was; a government officer; in his way (and in most other 
people’s too), a professed pugilist; always in training, always with a 
system, to force down the general throat like a bolus, always to be heard 
of at the bar of his little Public-office, ready to fight all England. To 
continue in fistic phraseology, he had a genius for coming up to the 
scratch, wherever and whatever it was, and proving himself an ugly 
customer. He would go in and damage any subject whatever with his 
right, follow up with his left, stop, exchange, counter, bore his opponent 
(he always fought All England) to the ropes, and fall upon him neatly. 
He was certain to knock the wind out of common-sense, and render that 
unlucky adversary deaf to the call of time. And he had it in charge from 
high authority to bring about the great public-office Millennium, when 
Commissioners should reign upon earth. 


‘Very well,’ said this gentleman, briskly smiling, and folding his 
arms. ‘That’s a horse. Now, let me ask you girls and boys, Would you 
paper a room with representations of horses ? 

After a pause, one half of the children cried in chorus, ‘Yes, sir } 


Upon which the other half, seeing in the gentleman’s face that Yes was 
wrong, cried out in chorus, ‘No sir !—as the custom is, in these examin- 


ations. 
‘Of course, No. Why wouldn’t you ?” 
| A pause. One corpulent slow boy with a wheezy manner of brea- 
| thing, ventured the answer, Because he wouldn’t paper a room at all, but 
would paint it. 
‘You must paper it,’ said Thomas Gradgrind, ‘whether you like it 
or not. Don’t tell us you wouldn’t paper it. What do you mean, boy ?” 


‘Tl explain to you, then,’ said the gentleman, after another and a 
dismal pause, ‘why you wouldn’t paper a room with representations of 
horses. Do you ever see horses walking up and down the sides of rooms 


in reality—in fact ? Do you ?’ À 
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‘Yes, sir !? from one half, ‘No, sir ! from the other. 


‘Of course no,’ said the gentleman, with an indignant look at the 
wrong half. ‘Why, then, you are not to see anywhere, what you don’t see 
in fact; you are not to have anywhere, what you don’t have in fact what 
is called Taste, is only another name for Fact.’ 


‘This is a new principle, a discovery, a great discovery,’ said the 
gentleman. ‘Now, Pll try you again. Suppose you were going to carpet a 
room. Would you use a carpet having a representation of flowers upon 
it ? 

There being a general conviction by this time that ‘No, sir !’ was 
always the right answer to this gentleman, the chorus of No was very 
strong. Only a few feeble stragglers said Yes; among them Sissy Jupe. 


‘Girl number twenty’, said the gentleman, smiling in the calm 
strength of knowledge. 


Sissy blushed, and stood up. 


‘So you would carpet your room, or your husband’s room, if you were a 
grown woman, and had a husband—with representations of flowers, 
would you,’ said the gentleman. ‘Why would you ?’ 


‘If you please, sir, I am very fond of flowers’, returned the girl. 


‘And is that why you would put tables and chairs upon them, and 
have people walking over them with heavy boots ? 


‘It wouldn’t hurt them, sir. They wouldn’t crush and wither if you 
please, sir. They would be the pictures of what was very pretty and 
pleasant, and I would fancy. ...’ 


‘Ay, ay, ay ! But you mustn’t fancy,’ cried the gentleman, quite 
elated by coming so happily to his point. ‘That’s it ! you are never to 
fancy.’ 


“You are not, Cecilia Jupe,’ Thomas Gradgrind solemnly repeated, 
‘to do anything of that kind.’ 


‘Fact, fact, fact !! said the gentleman. And ‘Fact, fact, fact ? 
repeated Thomas Gradgrind, 


The Gradgrind system is no exaggeration. It reflects the contemporary 


education scene quite accurately. The Victorians made an enthusiastic 

attempt to give useful knowledge to the children of the poor. The endeavour 

= Was undertaken, to begin with, by the Dean of Hereford and inaugurated at 

_ ameeting held at Winchester in December, 1853.° Henry Morley visited some 
of these schools and wrote about these "Rational schools.” 
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"If you buy a loaf, what do you give for it 2” 
"Money". 
"What is money ?" 


From this point we are carried through a series of questions on the social 
relations that exist in civilized communities. The boys readily detined 
and explained such terms as wealth and capital, wages, labour; showed 
by a train of reasoning their perfect comprehension of the principles that 
govern our common divisions of labour, and the relative rewards of toil | 
... A little fellow with light, flaxen hair, one of the youngest in the class, | 
was quite a luminary upon all points that were mooted. . . where others 
hesitated, he answered boldly and correctly; where others knew their 
ground, he answered with them in their own way. There was not a 
question he did not answer, and there was not one of his answers, that 
was not clearly and correctly given. It was a touch of the very pleasantest 
comedy, when this imperturable young philosopher got the class over a 
difficult case, by suggesting the line of conduct which a capitalist would 
probably pursue in given circumstances. A young man with his business 
head—he is eleven years old—and his knowledge of the laws that regu- 
late prices and other matters in the country, ought to be in Parliament.” 


The passage reads like an excerpt from Gradgrind’s classroom notes of 
the performance of Bitzer under M’Choakumchild. It is in fact based on 
Henry Morley’s visit to the Birkbeck Schools. These were founded by William 
Ellis, a Utilitarian philosopher and a close friend of J. S. Mill. The economic 
dogma was inculcated in the children through questions and answers. 


Does the capitalist receive from the labourer an exact equivalent of the 

wages he gives him, or something more ? — Something more. What do you 

call this something more ? — Profit. Is it to the advantage of the labourer, 

as well as the capitalist that the capitalist should receive a profit ?—yes. 

What induces same men to save more than they intend to consume 

themselves ? — The hope of profit. If there were no hope of profit, would 

men be likely to make great stores beyond what they need for themselves? 
—No. What, then would become of those who had stored up nothing? 
—They would starve. Is the labourer, then, who has no store, dependent 

on the capitalist ? Yes. Is this the result of a natural or artificial law ?— Of 

a natural law. What natural law ? — That we must subsist on the produce 

of former labour.” 


| A comparison to Hard Times reveals how accurately Dickens has ¢aught 
| the dominant note of interrogation. He also satirizes the Birkbeck education- 
| ist’s tendency to manufacture economic puzzles out of instances of human 
loss and natural disaster. "If all the ships insured at a marine insurance office 
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were to be lost, what would be the consequence to the office, and what to the 

i insured 2" This from lesson 31 of Ellis’s Progressive Lessons in Social Science 

| is strikingly reminiscent of Mr. M’choakumchild’s percentage problem,"... 

i that in a given time a hundred thousand persons went to sea on long voyages, 
j and only five hundred of them were drowned or burnt to death. What is the 


percentage ?" (H.T., 97.) 


It is illuminating to peep into the Birkbeck school library : G. L. Craik’s 

The Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difficulties, William Bingley’s Useful Know- 

ledge, Chamber’s Information for the People. Julia Corner’s Seeds of Know- 

ledge, The Sketch Book of Science and Invention, Jermah Joyce’s Scientific 

! Dialogues, The Domestic Economist, The Family Economist, Four volumes 

of British Manufacturers, and six of The Parents Cabinet, many many such 

"leaden little books”. The selection supports Richard Attick’s contention that, 

" _.. The governing middle class sought to withhold from the newly literate 

multitudes the sort of reading that Herschel and Dickens insisted they needed 

above all—reading that would give them simple pleasure after a hard day’s 

work ... The very diversity of these stratagems beginning with the bleak 

pedagogy of the elementary school room is testimony to the pervasiveness of 

the utilitarian outlook in Victorian society." Dickens obviously has this in 
mind when he writes about the library in Coketown : 


jj There was a library in Coketown, to which general access was easy. Mr. 
| Gradgrind greatly tormented his mind about what the people read in this 
| library : a point whereon little rivers of tabular statements periodically 
flowed into the howling ocean of tabular statements, which no diver ever 
got to any depth in and came up sane. It was a disheartening circumstan- 
ces, but a melancholy fact, that even these readers persisted in wonder- 
ing. They wondered about human nature, human passions, human hopes 
and fears, the struggles, triumphs and defeats, the cares and joys and 
| sorrows, the lives and deaths, of common men and women ! They some- 
| times, after fifteen hours’ work, sat down to read mere fables about men 
| and women, more or less like themselves, and about children, more or 
| less like their own. They took Defoe to their bosoms, instead of Euclid, 

and seemed to be on the whole more comforted by Goldsmith than by 
Cocker. Mr. Gradgrind was for ever working, in print and out of print, 
at this eccentric sum, and he never could make out how it yielded this 
unaccountable product. (H.T., p. 90). 


Dickens carried on a constant crusade against the naive but encyclopedic 
world of mechanical education. As early as 1837, in a satirical piece "A 
Conference of Statisticians", Dickens noted the observations of an imaginary 
$ SMr Slug "so celebrated for his statistical researches" : 
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"Mr Slug stated to the section the result of some calculations he had 
made with great difficulty and labour, regarding the state of infant 
education among the middle classes of London. He found that, within a 
circle of three miles from the Elephant and Castle, the following were 
the names and numbers of children’s books principally in circulation :— 


Jack the Giant-killer 7,943 
Ditto and Bean-stalk 8,621 
Ditto and Eleven Brothers 2,845 
Ditto and Jill 1,998 
Total ; “21,497 


He found that the proportion of Robinson Crusoes to Philip 
Quarlls was as. four and a half to one . . . The ignorance that prevailed, 
was lamentable. One child, . . .a little boy of eight years old, was found 
to be firmly impressed with a belief in the existence of dragons, and 
openly stated that it was his intention when he grew up, to rush forth 
sword in hand for the deliverance of captive princesses, and the promi- 
scuous slaughter of giants. Not one child among the number interrogated 
had ever heard of Mungo Park, — some inquiring whether he was at all 
connected with the black man that swept the crossing; and others 
whether he was in any way related to the Regent’s Park. They had not 
the slightest conception of the commonest principles of mathematics, 
and considered Sinbad the Sailor the most enterprising voyager that the 
world had ever produced. 


A Member strongly deprecating the use of all the other books 
mentioned, suggested that Jack and Jill might perhaps be exempted from 
the general censure, inasmuch as the hero and heroine, in the very outset 

-of the tale, were depicted as going up a hill to fetch a pail of water, which 
was a laborious and useful occupation, — supposing the family linen was 
being washed, for instance. 


| Mr. Slug feared that the moral effect of this passage was more than 
| counterbalanced by another in a subsequent part of the poem, in which 
| very gross allusion was made to the mode in which the heroine was 
| personally chastised by her mother 


| "For laughing at Jack’s disaster;" 

| 

besides, the whole work had this one great fault, it was not true. 
| 


The President complimented the honourable member on the ex- 
cellent distinction he had drawn. Several other Members, too, dwelt 
upon the immense and urgent necessity of storing the minds of children 
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with nothing but facts and figures; which process the President very 
forcibly remarked, had made them (the section) the man they were. 


In Hard Times written seventeen years later, Dickens treats the theme in 
detail. In fact, the function of the plot is to expose, what Barbara Hardy has 
very aptly termed the "crisis of an ironically retarded education." The three 
movements of the structure are "sowing", "Reaping", and "Garnering". The 
primary ‘sower’ in Hard Times is Gradgrind. Gradgrind’s redeeming opposite 
its Sissy, his only ‘weak’ student. The pupil teaches her master that the truth 
of the heart can be stronger than the truth of reason. Gradgrind can learn this 
lesson only when faced with the sterile fruits of three of his successful; 
pupils —his children Louisa and Tom and the star pupil Bitzer. The Biblical 
overtones of the three books remind us that he who sows the wind shall reap 
the whirlwind. 


Louisa is a product of parental cultivation. This is climaxed in the con-— 
versation between father and daughter when they are discussing Bounderby’s 
proposal (Bk. 1, Ch. 15). Louisa remarks "‘What do I know, father,’ said 
Louisa in her quiet manner, ‘of tastes and fancies; of aspirations and affec- 
tions; of all that part of my nature in which such light things might have been 
nourished ? What escape have I had from problems that could be demon- 
strated, and realities that could be grasped ?" (H.T., 136). She sees both 
herself and her home as a wasteland, a decayed field. Thorns and thistles 
replace the crop which should have been sown and reaped. Her heart has 
become a dry fountain incapable of irrigating her experience. Her affair with 
James Harth-house is never consummated, which is a moral victory but a 
symbolic defeat. She comes back to her father’s house after her disastrous 
marriage (Bk. 2, Ch. 12) and cries out to the father, " ‘All that I know is, your 
philosophy and your teaching will not save me. Now, father, you have brought 
me to this. Save me by some other means !’" (H.T., 242). This is the moment 
of ‘agnorsis’ for Gradgrind who had meant to do great things but finds, ".. . 
The pride of his heart and the triumph of his system, lying, an insensible heap, 
at his feet." (H.T., 242). 


Parallel to this is the gradual degeneration of Tom who finds consolation 
only in gambling. The whelp robs his employer to pay his gambling debts and 
lays the blame on the honest working man Stephen Blackpool. Gradgrind gets 
a dose of his own bitter medicine, when the theft comes to light, and his errant 
son rather than accepting the responsibility hides behind statistics and de- 
fends himself by saying that he is a part of the system : "So many people are 
employed in situations of trust; so many people, out of so many, will be 
dishonest. I have heard you talk, a hundred times, of its being a law. How can 
I help laws ? You have comforted others with such things father. Comfort 
yourself!" (H. T., 300). Tom, another of Gradgrind’s model children degene- 
rates into an animal —a whelp and then a monkey who comes down bench by 
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bench. Bitzer who "would bleed white" if opened is the ‘model’ pupil in 
Gradgrind’s ‘model’ school, who seems to have just the right answers to satisfy 
Gradgrind. When Bitzer in his utilitarian maturity seizes Tom for his theft, 
he finds himself being questioned by his old master in terms which ironically 
echo the lessons at Gradgrind’s school. The problem with this pupil is that he 
has learnt his lessons too well : 

‘Bitzer,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, broken down, and miserably submissive 

to him, ‘have you a heart ?’ 


‘The circulation, sir, returned Bitzer, smiling at the oddity of the 
question, ‘couldn’t be carried on without one. No man, sir, acquainted 
with the facts established by Harvey relating to the circulation of the 
blood, can doubt that I have a heart.’ 


‘Is it accessible,’ cried Mr. Gradgrind, ‘to my compassionate in- 
fluence ?’ 


‘It is accessible to Reason, sir,’ returned the excellent young man. 
‘And to nothing else.’ 


They stood looking at each other; Mr. Gradgrind’s face as white as 
the pursuer’s. 


‘What motive — even 


What motive in reason—can you have for preventing the escape of 
this wretched youth,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘and crushing his miserable 
father ? See his sister here. Pity us l 


‘Sir’, returned Bitzer, in a very business — like and logical manner, 
‘since you ask me what motive I have in reason, for taking young Mr. Tom 
back to Coketown, it is only reasonable to let you know. I have suspected 
young Mr. Tom of this bank-robbery from the first. I had my eye 
upon him before that time, for I knew his ways. I have kept my observa- 
tions to myself, but I have made them; and I have got ample proofs 
against him now, besides his running away, and besides his own confes- 
sion, which I was just in time to overhear. I had the pleasure of watching 
your house yesterday morning and following you here. I am going to take 
young Mr.Tom back to Coketown, in order to deliver him over to Mr. 
Bounderby. Sir, I have no doubt whatever that Mr. Bounderby will then 
promote me to young Mr. Tom’s situation. And I wish to have his 
situation, sir, for it will be a rise to me, and will do me good.’ 


‘If this is solely a question of self-interest with you—’ Mr. Gradgrind 
began. 


‘I beg your pardon for interrupting you, sir’, returned Bitzer; ‘but 
I am sure you know that the whole social system is a question of self-in- 
terest. What you must always appeal to, is a person’s self-interest. It is 
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your only hold. We are so constituted. I was brought up in that catechism 
when I was very young, sir, as you are aware.’ (H.T., 302-303) 


Bitzer’s logic in terms of Gradgrind philosophy is impeccable. Bitzer 
admits that he was made in the ‘cheapest market’ and must dispose himself 
in the ‘dearest.’ Gradgrind’s recognition of his sense of failure is complete. 


Set against these is the unteachable Sissy Jupe. Cecilia (as Gradgrind 
insists on calling her, for that is the name used in the statistical records) has 
had a normal, affectionate upbringing. She has not been conditioned by facts 
first and last and cannot always follow reason. She has spent her life among 
horses but cannot define a horse and so is considered ignorant about horses 
by Gradgrind standards. The fact-filled Bitzer defines a horse but a man who 
has not seen a horse can hardly make out, from the definition, what the animal 
would look like. Sissy’s sincere approval of flowers on walls and carpets 
springs from a desire to have a world which is ‘pretty and pleasant’. Gradgrind 
gives the homeless girl a home and his kindness is repaid. Imperceptibly but 
surely the roles of the teacher and the taught are reversed. 


Sissy appears to be unteachable, for she holds on to what she believes to 
be right. How Dickens enjoyed making her say that the first principle of 
Political Economy was, "To do unto others as I would that they should do unto 
me." (H.T., 95). There is simplicity coupled with boldness in her reluctance 
to echo the comforting conventional ideas that England is enjoying national 
prosperity, ‘I thought I couldn’t know whether it was a prosperous nation or 
not, and whether I was in a thriving state or not, unless I knew who had got 
the money, and whether any of it was mine." (H.T., 97). With equally innocent 
but effective remarks she punctures the concepts of percentage, proportions, 
and statistics or ‘stutterings’ as she calls them. It is Sissy who is the saviour 
of the Gradgrinds. She retrieves Louisa from the clutches of Harthhouse. 
Finally, she rescues Tom—"ten thousand pounds could not effect it." (H.T., 
294) — Sissy does it. 


With all his concern for education, teachers, the conditions in the schools, 
the school curriculum and its effect on children, it is often accused that 
Dickens had no theory of education, that he tells us that Dr. Strong’s academy 
in David Copperfield was based on a "sound system" but that he does not tell 
us what that system was. As a novelist it is not Dickens’s forte to present a 
theory of education but I think that the outlines of such a theory are implicit 
in his work—all coercion is wrong and children should not be forced into a 
pattern; children must be properly nourished; they need loving sympathy 
from teachers; there should be proper inspection of the schools; children 
should enjoy freedom to express themselves and develop their imagination. 
He wants their minds to be encouraged to develop and expand like a flower 
rather than be forced open like an oyster. Dickens was expressing the basic 
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idea of the twentieth century progressive educationists who criticize tradi- 
tional schooling because it is subject-oriented rather than child-oriented. The 
outlines of Dickens’s theory of education are clear and startling by modern. 
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crusade against-the established laws of physical universe.” Atlantic Monthly, 39 (1877), 
p. 353. 
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Widely known as the Decade of the Great Depression, the 1930s in America 
were a period of turmoil and flux. This was an era of great social, economic, 
political and moral upheaval. Seldom was a period in history so demarcated 
as this to be bracketed by two major catastrophes that shook the entire World. 
Preceded by the Great Stock Market Crash of October 24, 1929 that ended 
the "get-rich-quick" dreams of millions of Americans, the 1930's were fol- 
lowed almost exactly after ten years by the Second World War which began 
on September 1, 1939, with the German invasion of Poland. As a contrast to 
the prosperous 1920’s, this Decade in America witnessed a nation in great 
economic depressicn struggling hard to alleviate the sufferings of its people. 


One of the worst impacts of the economic collapse was to turn men into 
paupers. Thousands of Americans who had purchased stock "on margin” saw 
their savings wiped out in a matter of days. Many of them were completely 
swamped and needed help to keep from being sold out. Their mad scramble 
for wealth during the stock market boom, instead of bringing them luck as 
they hoped it would, ultimately brought them down to the condition of 
paupers. Tasting the bitterness of inadequacy they atlast swallowed their 
pride and applied for relief, "writing in humiliation".’ Some of them unable 
to stand the humiliation, committed suicide. 


Unemployment was a widespread phenomenon during the Great De- 
pression. The decline in production, closing the tens of thousands of plants 
and mines, and the enormous under utilisation of existing plant capacity all 
led to a colossal growth in unemployment. "The army of unemployed which 
had been quite sizeable even in the period of partial stability increased 
manifold during the years of crisis. . . by the end of 1932 there were almost 
17 million fully unemployed in the U.S.A. Moreover, under employment was 
also very widespread."” 


Frederick Lewis Allen refers particularly to “freight-car transients on the 
rail roads : a huge army of drifters ever on the move, searching half-aimlessly 
for a place where there might be a job. . . It was estimated that by the 
beginning of 1933, the country over, there were a million of these transients 
on the move.” 
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As a result of poverty, unemployment, the dwindling away of personal 
savings, working families were faced with the real threat of death from 
starvation during the Depression. Despite repeated official assurance that 
nobody would be allowed to starve, atleast twenty-nine persons were known 
to have died from starvation in New York City in 1933, while one hundred 
and ten such fatalities chiefly Children, were reported for the nation at large 
prior to 1934. "Far more numerous were those victims of disease, accident & 
general collapse to whose death hunger was largely contributory".’ Garbage 
eating, practised in many cities, was the most horrible sight during the 
Depression. 


The condition of the farmers also took a catastrophic turn during the 
Depression. Even in the affluent twenties the farmers were not economically 
sound. They were even unable to pay the taxes and debts. After the Crash 
thousands of them went bankrupt and were forced to sell out. The ruined 
farmers either remained as tenants on their former holdings or packed up & 
joined the huge army of the unemployed. 


Housing problem was also very acute during the Depression. In New York 
homeless people slept in subway stations, in doorways or on park benches and 
in Chicago thousands of homeless people slept on the grass of Grant Park. 
All over the country the destitutes congregated in abandoned factories or 
cardboard shacks ironically called "Hoovervilles" in the outskirts of the cities. 
The crude shacks, "constructed out of the packing boxes, scrap iron, anything 
that could be picked up free in a diligent combing of the city dumps", were 
a symbol of homeless state of countless Americans. 


The Depression, the worst of its kind, had its serious repercussions on the 
general psychology of the people and affected adversely the family relations 
too. The sense of optimism which prevailed during the Coolidge years was 
replaced by a black and brooding pessimism. The unemployed people de- 
veloped a sense of defeatism that led to "a dreadful fear of inadequacy which 
was one of the Depression’s commonest psycho-pathological results."° The 
patriarch who lost his job did not command the same respect from other 
members of his family as he used to enjoy when he was a bread-winner. For 
some weak minds constant worries and struggles caused frustration that led 
to psychological depression and in some cases to insanity. 


Strikes, agitations, and protest demonstrations became the order of the 
day. On March 6, 1930 demonstrations against unemployment were held 
throughout the country. The spring of 1932 saw hunger marches all over the 
country and a serious unemployment riot at Dearborn, Michigan, resulting in 
bloodshed.’ The veterans’ Bonus March was another important episode in 
which twelve to fifteen thousand homeless veterans of the First World War 
streamed into Washington demanding the Congress to pay them their war 
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service bonus which was not due until 1945. The marchers were answered with 
tear gas and bayonets by the army troops under the command of General 
Douglas MacArther. A riot between the men and Washington police brought 
death to two veterans. Allen has aptly commented. "Bayonets drawn in 
Washington to rout the dispossessed — was this the best that American states- 
manship could offer hungry citizens ?"* In short, as William Z. Foster put it, 
"The United States, erstwhile land of boasted Capitalist prosperity became a 
nightmare of hunger, sickness, destitution, and pauperization". 


| The fact of economic breakdown brought forth the search for social 
| alternatives. In conformity with the Marxian theory that "It is not the con- 
| sciousness of men that determines their being but, on the contrary, their social 

being that determines their consciousness," it was precisely the socio-econ- 
| omic pressure that worked heavily on men’s minds and ultimately played a 
| significant role in shaping their outlook on life. Intellectuals who had re- 
| ; mained defiantly apolitical throughout the preceding decade feeling that 
| capitalism has run its course, rushed to make Public commitment. Marxism 
| as a philosophy and communism as an organisation, seemed to them the most 
| effective means of fulfilling their need. Obviously there was a literary turn to 
| the left, interpreted by conservatives as a new fad or as a conversion to "the 
| Gospel of St. Marx" and by radicals as politicising of the writer because of 
| economic necessity." " 


| The term "Left" was not used in the 1930’s pejoratively, as it came to be 
| used in the 1950’s, but in a vaguely complimentary sense by the proponents 
| of liberalism. The label of "Left", applied to "the advocates of liberal reform 
| or revolutionary change in the social, political or economic order," was used 
| in a broad sense during the 1930’s to include communists, socialists, intellec- 
| tual marxists, fellow travellers and liberals. The communists, who strictly 
believed in the revolutionary marxist doctrine of the overthrow of capitalism 
through the final conflict between capital and labour, tried to foment their 
revolution against various capitalist evils; the intellectual Marxists and the 
fellow travellers obviously followed the party line but were not inclined to do 
the work of the revolution. For the liberals and the non-Marxian leftists," 
| ‘Leftism’ was the banner under which one fought against fascism and Nazism 
| and for human decency and social reforms soon to be incorporated in the law 
of the land without commitment to the overthrow of capitalism and the 


zat 


establishment of a ‘dictatorship of the Proletariat. 


Among the various literary forms drama particularly offered a very 
powerful means, for expressing the social concerns sketched above and at- 
tracted a number of talented writers. Most of the major playwrights of the 
period — Odets, Lawson, Sherwood, Rice, Behrman, Anderson, Barry, Hell- 
man, Irwin Shaw, Kingsley— became greatly concerned with the socio-econ- 
omic and political issues raised by the Depression and preferred 
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"commitment" to indifference, though their degrees of commitment consider- 
ably varied. Some playwrights, in fact, joined the communist Party and used 
drama to present their political perspectives. Others, who did not join the 
Party, remained cither fellow travellers or liberals. Thus the playwrights of 
the period produced plays written from various political angles : there were 
the Marxist plays that considered the Depression problems from the angle of 
economic determinism; there were liberal plays with Marxian overtones; and 
finally, there were Communist plays that followed the Marxian analysis of the 
overthrow of capitalism through the proletarian revolution. Drama virtually 
became a weapon in the class struggle and the communist Party attempted to 
infiltrate and control the American stage. 


Walter Rideout, in his analysis of the proletarian novel, divides such 
novels into four main categories : "(1) those centred about a strike, (2) those 
concerned with the development of an individual’s class-consciousness and 
his conversion to communism; (3) those dealing with the ‘bottom dogs’, the 
lowest layers of society; and (4) those describing the decay of the middle 
class." Such a division also holds good for proletarian drama of the thirties 
that uses each of these four categories. However, so far as the leftist play 
is concerned, in addition to these four categories could be added three more 
categories—(5) Agitprops; (6) anti-Nazi plays strongly protesting against the 
rise of Fascism and Nazism; and (7) anti-War plays showing much concern 
over the possibility of another World War. In order to portray a clear picture 
of the American drama of the Left during the Great Depression, the import- 
ant plays of the period may be discussed under these seven categories. 
However, there is no watertight compartment between these categories and 
a drama may be discussed under more than one category. 


Strike, a contemporary symbol of Marxian revolution, happens to be the 
most important element in leftist drama as it involves direct warfare between 
the capitalists and the proletariat. Stevedore (1934) by Paul Peters and 
George Sklar Centres around a strike in which Negro and White long- 
shoremen fight side by side with their capitalist oppressors. Peace on Earth 
(1933) by George Sklar and Albert Maltz also deals with the strike of long- 
shoremen led by Prof. Owens to protest the sale of munitions to foreign 
powers. 


Clifford Odets’ Waiting for Lefty (1935), an excellent play based on a 
strike, was suggested by the strike of taxi drivers in 1934 and was very much 
effective as a tour de force. A meeting is called among the rank and file of a 
taxi drivers’ Union to decide upon the question of astrike. As they are waiting 
for Lefty, the insurgent leader of the strike committee, a hot debate takes 
place between the corrupt head of the Union and the Committee of workers 
on the question of a walkout. While the corrupt, double-dealing head of the 
Union is arguing against a strike, different drivers act out terse scenes 
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commenting on the conditions which brought them to this underpaid profes- 
sion and which now compel them to call for a strike. The five episodes 
revealing the plight of the cab drivers lead to the protagonist’s final declara- 
tion, his cry for alliance with the proletariat : 


"IUs War ! Working class, unite, and fight ! Tear down the slaughter house 
of our old lives !"® Ultimately comes the triumph of Marx : 


Agate : (To audience) : Well, what’s the answer ? 
All : STRIKE ! 

Agate : LOUDER ! 

All : STRIKE ! 


Agate and Others on Stage : AGAIN ! 
All : STRIKE, STRIKE, STRIKE !!1” 


Strike is also urged on the workers in John Howard Lawson’s revolution- 
ary play Marching Song (1937). Directly portraying the proletarian revolution 
in an industrial town, the play preaches the need for group solidarity that 
would ultimately bring about the victory of the working class. Lawson, in 
order to affirm his revolutionary commitment, overloads the case against 
capitalism, in the most tendentious manner by presenting the extreme exam- 

| ples of capitalist brutality and proletarian nobility. He does so by resorting 
| to the most obvious devices of melodrama. Strike being the central preoccu- 
pation of the playwright in Marching song, the play is a direct call to arms. 
Despite their alliance with the Police and the fierce firing by the gangsters, 
the capitalists are not capable of subjugating the mass of workers. The 
barbarous murder of Bill Anderson, the militant union leader, instead of 
suppressing the strike, rather gives new momentum to the Workers’ move- 
ment that would hopefully end in something positive. 


The second category also deals with the class warfare but the scope ofthe 
class war is restricted to some individuals. While showing the transformation 
of Prof. Owens, a quiet middle class citizen, into a political activist, the 
authors of Peace on Earth are more concerned with the conversion of an 
individual into social awareness than with the solidarity of striking long- 
shoremen. In The children’s Hour (1934) by Lillian Hellman, two hard- 
pressed young women, Karen Wright and Martha Dobie, are pitted against a 
rich and ruthless old lady, Mrs. Tilford. The homosexual relationship between 
the two young ladies is a subsidiary problem in comparison to the class 

| warfare between the two young ladies and Mrs. Tilford, their class enemy. 
Lawsons’ Gentlewoman (1934) ideals with the conversion of the male prota- 
gonist, Rudy Flannigan, a bohemian writer with Communist leanings. After 
living with his wealthy wife for six months, Rudy Flannigan, realises that her 
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(his wife’s) bourgeois way of living prevents him from becoming a true 
revolutionary and goes to Iowa to work with the striking farmers. The play, 
thus, ends with the Marxist conclusion that one can find salvation only by 
identifying himself in the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat. 


In conformity with the leftist Orthodoxy that requires conversion endings 
for plays, Odets’ Awake and Sing : shows definite progression in Ralph, the 
protagonist of the play. Ralph progresses from a moody, sensitive, complain- 
ing boy, i.e. from a state of negation to a state of awareness,or positive 
commitment at the end: 


Right here in the house ! My days won’t be for nothing. Let mom 
have the dough. . . . Did Jake die for us to fight. about nickels ? No ! 
"Awake and Sing," he said. .. . The night he died. I saw it like a 
thunderbolt! I saw he was dead and I was born ! I swear to God, I am 
one week old ! I want the whole cityto hear it—fresh blood, arms. We 
got em. We’re glad We’re living. 


Coming to the third category, Stevedore exposes the sad plight of Lonnie, 
the black protagonist and the organiser of the Stevedores’ Union, who is 
murdered by the capitalists. The shooting of Lonnie incites the white dockers 
to join hands with their black counterparts in an united labour front as they 
realise that it is not the blacks who are their class enemy, but the whites with 
wealth and power. While teaching the moral that race prejudice must disap- 
pear with the awareness of the black and white workers of their class unity, 
Stevedore presents the Marxist message that all underdogs must unite to fight 
their common class enemy. Sidney Kingsley’s sentimental treatment of the 
slum dwellers, the so-called "bottom dogs" or lowest layers of society, in Dead 
End (1935) gives the work its strength as a "Proletarian" drama. The miser- 
able condition of the slum dwellers is rather intensified by the brilliant 
juxtaposition of wealth and poverty, the parallel placing of the members of 
upper and lower economic classes. In Lawson’s Marching Song, some of the 
dispossessed and the homeless have found shelter in an abandoned factory 
that has been turned into a world of the proletariat. Alongwith other workers, 
they march out singing, the collective hero ready to confront their class 
enemy. 


Coming tothe fourth category, Odets’s Paradise Lost (1935) is one of the 
finest examples of the decay of a middle-class family. It presents a vivid 
picture of the decay of the middle-class Gordons. The Gordons’ dream of an 
earthly paradise becomes a nightmare of economic and moral bankruptcy 
towards the close of the play. They are dispossessed at the end and the 
paradise is lost to them. The centrifugal forces are so prominent in Paradise 
Lost that they weaken the centripetal forces integrating the "centre" and bring 
about the decay and disintegration of the middle class : "We're decayin’, 
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fallin’ apart minute by minute."” Odets’s Awake and Sing ! and Rocket to the 
Moon (1938) also deal with the economic hardship and suffering of the middle 
class. Elmer Rice’s We, the People (1933), too, presents the chronicle of a 
middle class family through many instances of a social injustice against the 
backdrop of the Depression. 


Agitprop, one of the important traditions in the movement of Lefiist 
American drama popularised by the Left Wing theatres, constitutes the fifth 
category of leftist drama. It is usually a very short play with a loosely con- 
structed episodic structure written for the purpose of political agit tion and 
propaganda that can be performed indoors or out. Its conspicuous feature is 
the direct presentational technique meant for exciting and convincing the 
audience emotionally to participate in the show. As little thought is given to 
rounded characterisation, it offers satiric, cartoon-like characters. The actors 
shouting marxian slogans in unison stand for the working-class solidarity that 
is essential for the overthrow of the capitalists. Agitprop takes the workers as 
heroes and bosses as villains. Newsboy, Gregroy Navikov’s adaptation of a 
poem by V. J. Jerome, is one of the most popular of the earlier agitprops 
produced by the WLT in 1933. Dimitroff by Art Smith and Elia Kazan 
produced by the League of Workers’ Theatres in 1934 is a more realistic and 
humanized agitprop. At the end of this play, Dimitroff comes out in front of the 
curtain and speaks directly to the audience : 


Dimitroff : We have been saved by the world pressure of the revolution- 
ary masses. But Torgler is still in prison and Thaelmann is held in chains. 
We must not falter now. We must fight fascism with undiminished 
strength and courage. We must free our comrades ! Free all class war 
prisoners !!! 


Audience : Free all class war prisoners !! 
Dimitroff : Free Torgler !! 

Audience : Free Torgler !! 

Dimitroff : Free Thaelmann !! 

Audience : Free Thaelmann !!” 


Odets’s Waiting for Lefty is also in the agitprop tradition, It contains some 
familiar ingredients of the agitprop — the episodic structure, the cartoon-like 
capitalists, Marxian slogans and direct presentational technique. It also re- 
tains other stylised theatrical devices of the agitprop. A blackout, for example, 
brings an end to each brief scene, and a spotlight immediately picks out the 
next, much in the manner of Newsboy. The choral response showing the 
unanimous decision to strike at the end of Waiting for Lefty (quoted at note 
No. 19) is also in the tradition of Dimitroff. Odets’s other plays of 1935, Awake 
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and Sing !, Till the Day I Die and Paradise Lost also embody the elements of 
agitprop. 


American dramatists, far from being isolationist, produced anti-Nazi 
plays during the 30’s to show their protest against Fascism. These plays may 
be grouped under the sixth category. Inspired by the Reichstag fire trials in 
Germany, Elmer Rice projects Germany as the national enemy in Judgement 
Day (1934) that ends with a note of hope when the dictator, Grigory Vesnic, 
is murdered by one member of the five-man panel of judges. His Flight to the 
West (1940) shows the confrontation of democratic and fascist mentalities. 
In Maxwell Anderson’s Key Largo (1939), the loyalists during the Spanish 
Civil War take a stand against Fascism at the cost of their lives to defend 
democracy. S. N. Behrman’s Rain from Heaven (1934) is also an interesting 
anti-Nazi play surprisingly prophetic for its time. Based on the contemporary 
Nazi purge in Germany, Odets’s Till the Day I die (1935) is one of the serious 
anti-Nazi plays that exposes the threatening evils of Nazism and the need for 
a united front against Hitler’s Germany. The play deals with the plight of 
young communists in Germany just after the beginning of the Hitler regime 
and their brave and tragic struggle for the cause they fervently believed in. 
The inhuman torture inflicted upon the captured communists including the 
protagonist leaves little doubt that the Nazis are a group of sadistic brutes 
who can go to any extent to achieve their ends. In associating the cause of war 
with the Nazis, Odets tries to advocate in favour of a united front against war 
and Fascism. 


Coming to anti-war plays, the last category of leftist drama, Paul Green’s 
Johnny Johnson is an expressionistic fantasy about a young idealist’s abhor- 
rence of war and his frantic efforts to stop it. Johnny takes war as gory 
charades of the generals who are so obsessed with the idea of national honour 
that they become indifferent to life itself. For his pains Johnny is ironically 
rewarded with many years of imprisonment in a lunatic asylum. After he is 
set free, he becomes a peddler of children’s toys but refuses to stock model 
soldicrs, the only toys in which children show an interest. But Peace on Earth 
is not concerned with generalised protest in the manner of Johnny Johnson. 
Unlike Johnny Johnson, it accepts the Marxist interpretation of the cause of 
war & attacks war as an instrument of capitalist-imperialist expansion. Irwin 
Shaw’s Bury the Dead (1936) is a bitter satire on war in which six dead soldiers, 
in an effort to stop the war, refuse to be buried inspite of all patriotic 
persuasions by the generals and politicians. Anti-war theme is one of the 
major themes of Waterloo Bridge (1930) by Robert E. Sherwood. Set in 
November, 1917 during the First World War, the play exposes the real 
condition of the tired, battered people of London. The pessimistic comment 
by the female protagonist ("you can’t get away from this war, solider")” gives 
the impression that the World War would never come to an end. Sherwood’s 
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anti-war bias reached its peak in Jdiot’s Delight (1936). Although the final 
curtain is drawn with the crash bombs, suggesting that the whole world has 
gone to war the play was not meant to be a prophecy. It was a violent 
condemnation of war reflecting the growing anti-war sentiment in the United 
States in the mid-1930’s. Irene, the real pacifist in the play, is the true 
spokesman of Sherwood. In suggesting the real remedy of war, 


You can refuse to fight ! Have you ever thought of that possibility ? You 
can refuse to use those weapons that they have sold you,” 


She clearly presents the anti-war tendency of Sherwood. 


The theatre of the 30’s thus encompassed plays written from various 
political angles. It witnessed the growth of Marxist plays that explained the 
Depression problems by the philosophy of "dialectical materialism.” It also 
saw the production of Communist plays that offered the Marxian analysis of 
the capitalist society and advocated for the violent "transition" to a Soviet 
America. Above all, there ware liberal dramas which not only suggested 
radical reforms in the society but also called for pacifism and confrontation 
against Fascism and Nazism. Himelstein is very right when he says that 
"because there werc virtually no plays advocating a right-wing revolution, the 
new theatre movement acquired the alternate name-thcatre of the left"? 
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THE FORMALISM OF T. S. ELIOT AND MARK 
SCHORER : A CONTEXTUAL STUDY 


Ram Narayan Panda 


T. S. Eliot and Mark Schorer are among the most formidable formalist 
thinkers in the field of the twentieth century American criticism. The respon- 
ses they have individually received are, too, of equal importance, particularly, 
Eliseo Vivas’ response to Eliot’s doctrine of the objective correlative, and 
Philip Rahv’s response to Schorer’s essay "Technique as Discovery.” Apart 
from examining the formalist positions of Eliot, and Schorer, this paper seeks 
to asses the importance of the said responses of Rahv and Vivas in the context 
of the structuralist as well as the poststructuralist awareness. This is with an 
awareness that their positions can be fixed with reference to the develop- 
ments, not only in the ficld of the twentieth century American criticism, but 
the twentieth century criticism in general. 


For the same purpose, our task would involve outlining the Eliotian and 
the Schorerean assumptions, and the said responses to them, and study them 
against structuralist and poststructuralist critical assumptions, mainly the 
ones relevant to our scheme of those put forth by Saussure and Derrida, the 
master-spirits of structuralism and poststructuralism respectively. 


T. S. Eliot’s theory of expression finds the most definitive statement in 
the doctrine of ‘Objective Correlative’ in his essay on Hamlet. Eliot’s doctrine 
insists that since the poct’s emotions or ideas cannot be transferred from his 
mind directly to his readers, there is the necessity of a kind of mediation — "a 
set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the formula of that 
particular emotion" (Eliot 100). And, the same formula is assumed as provid- 
ing the line of transaction between author and reader. The formalist stance 
the doctrine maintains is quite clear in its bringing in the question of form, 
and its anti-Romantic stress on craftsmanship or technical skill. 


Although Derrida shares a few critical notions with the formalists, his 
basic critical outlook is conceptually oppositional to the formalist outlook. 
Derrida conveys his ideas through two terms, namely ‘logocentrism’ and 
‘differance. The former refers to all forms of thought that base themselves on 
some external point of reference. The earliest of examples of logocentric 
attitude in Western thought is noticed in Plato’s assumption that language is 
subservient to some idea or referrent that lies outside it. This attitude is at 
odds with the Saussurean principle of the primacy of language which asserts 
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that meaning does not precede language but is an effect produced by lan- i 
guage. Significantly, poststructuralism carefully preserves this Saussurean l 
principle. In opposition to logocentrism of all kinds Derrida uses the concept | 
of ‘differance’. The term is derived from the French word differ which means | 
both to ‘defer, postpone, delay’ and to ‘differ, be different from.’ These two 
senses are needed to explain that any element of language relates to other | 
elements in a text and that it is distinct from them. 4 


Although Eliot has been popularly understood as antilogocentric, he 
cannot betray his logocentric bias when he states that an emotion could be 
expressed only by finding an objective correlative ‘which shall be the formula 
of that particular emotion’ (100). The logocentric character of the Eliotian 
theory of expression is loud and clear in Eliot’s giving primacy to ‘emotion’, 
the signified, whose ‘formula’, the significr needs to be used by the writer. 
Secondly, Eliot’s doctrine is opposed to the belief that language a/one could 
be a viable medium for expressing emotion in art, whereas Derrida asserts 
that ideas (here emotions) do not exist independently of the language which 
expresses them. This notion of Derrida could be hardly understood inde- 
pendently of his concept of differance which runs counter to the doctrine of 
‘Objective Correlative.’ If an objective correlative is understood as an ele- 
ment in a text, as it should be, the function or mcaning of it, in terms of the 
concept of differance, will depend" on its association with other elements to 
which it harks back and refers forward” (Jefferson 114). Thus, since the 
effects of differences which make up language are produced by differance, it 
should be understood as a force behind, or more appropriately, in language. 
But, a sense of self-sufficiency and independence lies at the root of the 
Eliotian concept of ‘Objective Corrclative’ as the same concept is not based 
on the assumption that both the text as well as the objective correlative are 
primarily linguistic entities. 


——s 


The formalists asserted techniques as discovering the subject through 
objects that construct the form. Since Eliot’s doctrine brings in the question 
of form, and subsequently technique, it can always be understood in conjunc- 
tion with Mark Schorer’s essay "Technique as Discovery." Schorer’s stand is 
abundantly pro-Eliotian. Schorer goes to the extent of saying in his essay that 
"When we speak of technique, then, we speak of nearly everything" (Schorer 
267). Schorer’s bias towards technique is not the least annihilated when he 
deplores that "The novel is still read as though its content has some value in 
itself, as though the subject matter of fiction has greater or lesser value in 
itself, and as though techniques were not a primary but a supplementary 
element. . . " (268). Schorer insists that to speak of the content is to speak of 
experience only. The difference between the "content" and the "achieved 
content”, Schorer notes, is technique (267). He asserts that technique, for a 
writer, is the only means of "discovering, exploring, developing his subject, of 
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conveying its meaning, and, finally, evaluating it " (267-68). Technique not 
only "contains intellectual and moral implications, but. . . discovers them" 
(273). 


Schorer’s notion of the "content " is somewhat similar to Eliot’s calcula- 
tion of the nature of Hamlet’s emotion, the emotion for which, as Eliot 
observes, Shakespeare failed to provide an objective equivalent. Similarly, 
Schorer’s notion of the "achieved content" is analogous to Eliot’s assessment 
of the expressed emotion which is nof the emotion Hamlet is dominated by. 
Thus, the critical outlook, in the works of Schorer and Eliot, is based on the 
dichotomy of intention and achievement which also forms the basis of 
Derridean critical outlook. But there is a point of major difference between 
Schorer and Eliot on the one hand and Derrida on the other. Schorer and 
Eliot found intention and achievement compatible and asserted technique as 
being capable of providing the means of compatibility. Derrida is sharply 
opposed to this with language assuming primary importance in his critical 
outlook. Eliot and Schorer opt for a kind of critical examination which 
involves tracing out of the intention of the author in a particular text, an 
example of which is Eliot’s tracing out of the emotion Shakespeare intended 
Hamlet to be dominated by, and then assessing to what extent the achieve- 
ment is in keeping with the intention. If Eliot and Schorer examine to what 
extent achievement is in keeping with intention, Derrida’s attempts are to 
show how, to a great extent, achievement is not in keeping with intention. 


Derrida’s concept of language is bascd on his anti-Sassurean belief that 
a ‘signifier’ does not refer to a transcendent ‘signified’. He asserted that the 
logic of the text’s language is opposed to the logic of its author’s claims. 
Hence, a Derridean "doconstructive reading trics to bring out the logic of the 
text’s language as opposed to the logic of its author’s claims. It will tease out 
the text’s implied presuppositions and point out the (inevitable) contradic- 
tions in them" (Jefferson 118). 


In connection with other issues that Eliot’s doctrine and Schorer place 
before us, it would be fruitful to examine the responses from Eliseo Vivas and 
Philip Rahv to Eliot and Schorer respectively. As regards the question of 
expression, Vivas’ contention is that the poet only discovers his emotion 
through trying to formulate it in words. Here is an echo of the Saussurean 
assertion of the primacy of the ‘signifier’ on which, as Saussure insists, the 
‘signified’ depends to give itself meaning. According to Vivas, what the poet 
"really felt could only be expressed precisely in and through the poem, which 
is to say that he had to discover it only through the act of composition" (Vivas 
184). But the very assertion of Vivas that the poct could express what he felt 
runs counter to the Derridean assumption that writing is not governed by the 
subjective intentions of its author. Vivas takes a poem of Garcia Lorea in 
which the poet laments the death of the popular bull-fighter Ignacio. He says 
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that the grief the finished poem conveys is not the same as the grief with 
«hich Lorca would have been struck immediately on hearing the news of 
| lznacio’s death. This implies that there has to be a difference between 
j “Content” and “achieved content". Although Vivas tends to avoid equating 
the former with the latter, he is far from being Derridean. However, Vivas 
remarks that a poem expresses much more in conjunction with its expressing 
less than the emotion with which the poet begins. It expresses “all that which 
the poet presents objectively in it for apprehension" (188). Vivas’ outlook is 
primarily Saussurean as he exclaims as to how outrageously do the demands 
of form violate the original emotion of the artist. But, nevertheless, "nor can 
emotion be expressed without some means, and the means exact their price 
| and violate the pristine integrity of that which they administer or express" | 
l (185). | 
; However, Vivas seems to maintain an implicit Derridean attitude as he 
questions as to how could a poet feel that one particular object or set of 
objects rather than another would serve as an objective correlative, for 
Derrida believed that the very Saussurean distinction between signifier and 
signified made room for representation of the signified by a number of 
ie signifiers. 


| Philip Rahv does not endorse Schorer’s assumption that when we speak 

| of technique, we nearly speak of everything. He deplores that the formalists 
are "disposed to purge the novel of its characteristically detaiied imagination 

working through experiential particulars —the particulars of scene, figures, 
$ and action : to purge them, that is to say, of their gross immediacy and direct | 
empirical expressiveness"(Rahv 293). Refuting Schorer’s notion of technique | 

| as an all-inclusive agent, Rahv points out that technique, on its own, cannot | 
| discover anything. Understandably, it cannot "give to airy nothing/A local 
| habitation and a name." Rahv’s stand is distinctly onc of extreme logocen- 
| trism. 


Besides explaining how the poem expresses the poct’s emotions, Eliot’s 
doctrine clearly asserts that the poet organizes his sensibility through the act 
of expression. Vivas comments : i 


But the act of expression is not an end in itself for Eliot, but is in turn 
instrumental to the organisation of sensibility which expression somchow 
accomplishes in this poem, and which is said to correspond (or lead) to } 
a similar organization in the artist’s own psyche. We are not told why or | 
how expression organizes sensibility, but we arc clearly told that it does, | 
and that unless emotion is objectificd it ‘remains to poison life and $ 
obstruct action.’ (176). 


Rahv, while arguing against Schorer’s notion of technique and asserting 
the limited importance of technique, suggests that we cannot reconcile 
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Schorer’s point of view on technique with Proust’s precept that style is not a 
matter of technique but vision (303). This implies that the technique of a true 
artist is dictated by an inner need and can be imitated only superficially 
whereas vision is inimitable. Hence, Schorer’s statement that Thomas Wolfe 
would have made a good novelist if he had the right sort of respect for 
technique cannot be accepted (303). Since the discovery of objects is control- 
led by the inner need of the artist, technique possibly cannot choose for the 
artist an objective correlative his sensibility does not tend to employ. Rahv 
remarks, "There is something anterior to technique, and that is sensibility " 
(303). In the light of the above, it is difficult to accept that the act of 
expression could organize the sensibility of the poet which the doctrine of 
objective correlative clearly asserts (Vivas 176). Rahv and Vivas are at one 
with regard to the question of acceptability of the Eliotian assumption that 
the act of expression could organize the sensibility of the poet. Rahv’s 
logocentrism rests on the fact that his critical outlook espouses the cause of 
another hierarchy in which sensibility is given precedence over art. 


Eliot’s doctrine also aims at synthesizing the two ideas that poetry arouses 
emotion in the reader and the poem expresses emotion in and through the 
poem itself. Vivas comments,"Eliot grafts a somewhat revamped doctrine of 
catharsis unto the popular theory of expression" (176). 


Although poetry may sometimes evoke or arouse a sort of emotion in the 
readers, Vivas is of the opinion that we can hardly "maintain that art always 
arouses emotion in every spectator. It depends on the artand on the spectator 
and the quality of his attention" (1980). Obviously, this idea runs up against 
another statement of Eliot in his essay "The perfect critic" in which he 
says,"The end of the enjoyment of poetry is a pure contemplation from which 
all accidents of personal emotion are removed" (14-15). Barring out this,”no 
artist, however, skilful, can possibly control the subjective responses of his 
readers, and this is all the trurer to the extent to which the culture to which 
either poet or reader belongs (or both) is complex and in a state of flux" 
(Vivas 180). This assumption of the reader along with the notion of plurality 
of the reader’s response marks a marginal poststructuralist (reader respon- 
sist) critical outlook in Vivas. Vivas further goes on to say that nonetheless 
"poetry may legitimately be said to express emotion for any member of a group 
for whom a connection exists— conventionally or naturally— between the 
situation or object used by the poct and an emotion; and it expresses it 
whether it arouses it or not” (182). 


Thus, the Eliotian and the Schorcrean formalist assumptions, and the 
responses they have evoked may be understood as part of the factors involved 
in the development of criticism in America. With Schorer and Eliot on the 
one hand and Rahv on the other ending up logocentric, and Vivas maintaining 
a predominantly Saussurean and marginally poststructuralist stance (forget- 
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ting the fact that Derrida accused Saussure of phonocentrism, a form of 
logocentrism), all of them may be said to fall in line with the major develop- 
ments in twentieth century criticism. 
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Until the First World War, writers had, for the most part, contented them- 
selves with themes and values familiar to the previous century. The majority 
continued to write as though theirs was the best of all possible worlds, because 
it was one in which ‘progress’ seemed assured. But the Great war seemed to 
have produced an unridgeable chasm between generations. The postwar 
literature was bound to reflect this chasm, this disorder, which was a sequel 
to the war, engulfing the whole of Europe. Henceforth, the new writers and 
artists breathed in an air of cultural and moral disintegration. The pervasive 
feeling then, certainly is that any material gains, due to the tremendous 
progress of science and technology in the nineteenth century, must be bal- 
anced against a perceptible spiritual loss; and it is this spiritual loss which 
has received the literary attention in the postwar world of the twentieth 
century. The writers with a meaning conveyed a doleful lesson and nearly all 
writers turned against their age. They repudiated it, as far as they could. 
Hence fear and anxiety, horror and hysteria, anger and exhaustion, boredom 
and emptiness in the face of imminent death became the dominant theme of 
literature. It germinated from the notion that "Literature, according to his- 
torical convention reflects contemporary life and reveals the spirit.”" 


Contemporary life in the postwar world reflected the breakdown of an 
established order as the will of the people had exhausted itself on the war 
front and the spirit of the age is symbolised by ‘inaction’ and ‘interness’.” Prior 
to the holocaust of 1914-1918, the people had strode into this great adventure 
(war) for glory but "the weariness, the fever and the fret of the war’, "made 
men sit and hear each other groan", because the postwar world symbolised a 
world,"where youth grows pale, and spectre thin and dies," and "where but to 
think is to be full of sorrow.” 


The shift in attitudes towards war is obvious. Far from being “an affair of 
great marches," it forced the lacerated spirit of mankind to adventure this 
time into a journey into its “injured psyche" to analyse the futility of its action. 
The void so created could not be filled. This prompted D.H. Lawrence © 
say : "This place no good". 


| 
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Reflecting on the postwar temper of the thirties Richard Aldington ob- 
served : 


We atleast, had seen something, been something, done something, but 
they couldn’t do any thing or be anything. They were ushered into life 
during one of the meanest and most fraudulent decades staining the 
annals of history. And it is still going on forgery, fraudulency, bankruptcy 
false bank notes, intensive commercial warfare, lying conferences to 
deceive the nation’s demand for peace ...° 


The process which Richard Aldington so venomously condemns in Death 
of a Hero ends with the death of George Winterbourne in the battlefield, but 
continues in Parade’s End, even after the great ordeal is over. Parade’s End 
is, therefore, resplendent with all these themes which only go to show that the 
world is on the brink of yet another disaster — the moral disaster. 


Parade’s End on surface may mean the end of a disaster, as the title of the 
novel suggests, yet it is not so. It only symbolises the continuation of the 
process set in by the breakout of the First World War. The breakout of the 
First World War symbolised a rebellion against the established authority and 
the powers that be. This is very vividly portrayed by Ford Madox Ford in the 
first two novels of his tetralogy— Some Donot and No More Parades, which 

| essentiaily show the negative effects of war on the human psyche. But the end 

of the war did not come as a relief to the tormented souls of its participants. 

The unsuitable condition of sudden peace at the end of the war only com- 

pelled them to carry the wartime sense of intensity and frantic activity into 

their social lives. Subsequently, despair and disillusionment, frustration and 

anger dominated their lives. Whercas some reacted violently, others like 

i Christopher Tietjens tried to bear it with equanimity, as is demonstrated in 

| the third novel of the tetralogy A Man Could Stand Up. Hence J. Hoffman 

observes : "Ford proposed the series as a study of the world as it culminated 
in the war.”* 


I 


Before the break out of the Great War, the world had registered tremen- 
dous progress, due to the advent of Industrialism and Europe was the centre 
of the world in political influence, cultural creativity, military and financial 
power. There was hope and glory all around. In England : 


God’s England; "Tietjens exclaimed to himself in high good humour." 
‘Land of Hope and Glory’: F natural descending to tonic, C. Major : 
Chord of 6-4, suspension over dominant seventh to common Chord of C 
Major ... All absolutely correct; a ‘Double basses : Cellos, all violins, 
all woodwind, all brass . . . Across the counties came the sound of bugles 
that his father knew... Pipe exactly right. It must be : pipe of Englishman 
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of good birth : ditto tobacco. Attractive young woman’s back. English 
mid day summer. Best climate in the world. No day on which man may 
not go abroad... s 


In the prewar world, man lived in perfect harmony with nature and the 
surroundings. But the war changed both. Because of the fearful price paid by 
the men who endured World War I, they had come to believe that a better 
world would emerge, but it was not to be so. All hope and glory vanished from 
this great land called England. There was utter confusion and chaos, and, in 
Hamictian phares,"Everything was rotten in the State of Denmark". 


It gave rise to utter disillusionment and despair. People were soon disil- 
lusioned and frustration gripped them. Along with it came the awareness that 
progress couldn’t be measured in terms material, but in terms of spiritual, 
human and moral valucs, which ware found wanting now. The narrator says, 
"And by God : Not a woman in the country who won't let you rape her after 
an hour’s acquaintance." (p. 106). - 


Hence the gloomy reflections on the conditions of the day that would 
suffice to drive any man insane. Christopher Tietjens reflects : 


I’m hysterical like that large-eyed whore! For same reason ! . . . and 
forced up against the filthiness of the world; your nose in itall day 
along ! (p. 107). 


This omnipresent filthiness makes the living world foul and contemptible, 
unfit for human dwelling any more. If human beings are still to exist in this 
filthy, rotten world, then they should be without their humanity. Consequent- 
ly, they are debased. Symbolically this shows the change that has been brought 
about by the war. People, who had registered themselves earlier as soldiers 
under the romantic hallucinations, of war being a series of long marches and 
adventuring into distant countries, now became frustrated because the tor- 
ture was in no way nearing an end. Infact, with every day passing its inflictions 
became more and more strong. In addition to the physical torture that had to 
be borne at the warfront, they were now after the war, subjugated to mental 
torture, agony and pain at home. Instead of being treated as ‘Returned 
Heroes’, they were treated as creatures of the gutters and the scum of the 
earth. This shattered them and they came to question the utility of war. This 
bred in them a sense of war-weariness and its futility ultimately gave way to 
fear and horror, hysteria and frustration, anger and exhaustion, boredom and 
emptiness in their lives. This eventually resulted in “intense dejection, endless 
muddles, endless follies, endless villainies " (p. 296). The very propose of war 
of creating a newer and better world, was lost. What was left was the debris 
of the old, established order, upon which man was to rebuild his new order, 
only to sce it crumble like a house of cards in the 1935 quagmire. Ford Madox 
Ford rightly questions the utility of packing "a million and a half of men into 
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and round that small town. .. like baiting a trap for rats with a great chunk of 
rotten meat". (p. 297) whom ," the Hun planes could smell . . from a hundred 
miles away . . . do more harm there than if they bombed a quarter of London 


to pieces. " (p. 297). 


This state of destruction and devastation was ushered in by the insatiable l 
hunger for ego-centric power and national aggrandisement of the people at 
the helm of affairs. Consequently humanity became a victim in"... the hands 
of the most cynically carefree intriguers in long corridors who made plots that 
harrowed the hearts of the world". (p. 296). 


This only makes the soldiers mechanical, and drains all spontancous life 
out of them. It only makes them work like machines without any reward. 
Finally these individuals, machines would be dumped as a junk. Thus the very 
system becomes demonic and it forces the individuals into meek submission. 
Christopher Tietjens condemns this mechanical and inhuman system en bloc. 


... You allow’em out for an hour a day during the pub’s closing time. 
You shave their heads to prevent ’em appcaling to local young women 
who don’t exist, and you don’t let them carry the swaggercanes !... To 
prevent their poking their cyes out, if they fall down, I suppose. (p. 225). 


The purpose of all this is to make them subservient. The system requires 
the beating down of others, to crush the very core of an individual’s being, so 
that he loses his identity, his self, his being and his soul. This loss of identity 
kills the instinctive and spontancous life and the individual is maimed. The 
individual is forced to foget his past and a stage comes when he does not want 
to remember anything about it. Hence we sce a shift — from the living and the 
Organic to the dead, inorganic world. This loss of identity, with an uncon- 
scious quest for one’s search of one’s own being, is a painful process to be 
undergone a second time. Christopher Tictjens, when questioned by his wife 
Sylvia regarding the loss of his memory in France, says that "something 
burst — or exploded" near me and"... . I don’t know what happened and I don’t 
remember what I did.” (p. 168) and in the hospital it worried him, "for not 
knowing who he was, for having lost all his identity, even his name." (p. 169). 


Christopher’s experience is nothing new. It only symbolises that war treats 
both the living and the dead alike. In fact, the break out of the war hastens 
the process to its final end. Preparations are made before hand to give the 
dead their due and the living are coaxed to face death in all circumstances. 
This is what Sergeant — Major Cowley explains to his fellows before they are 
sent to the front : "Any man who hasn’t made his will in his Soldier’s Small 
Book or elsewhere and wants to, to consult Captain Tictjens," (p. 318) so that 
the monetary benefits, which otherwise would have accrued to him if he were 
alive, can be passed on to his survivors, now that he is dead. It is, therefore, 
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strictly laid down that all care of the soldiers would be taken, once they were 
only dead. 


The Sergeant — Major Cowley stresses and says this in very clear words to 
his fellowmen : "Any man who has not been able to draw his blankets tell 
Colour —Sergeant Margan, Don’t forget. You won’t get any, where you are 
going," (318) for obvious reasons. Ill-clad, ill-equipped, ill-fed and ill- 
rationed these young soldiers of "The Rag,—Time Army" (p. 57) with a 
romantic conception of war, were treated like "cannon-fodder" and became 
victims to the viles of the most incompetent officers, who had ever com- 
manded army units. The soldiers were expected to be emotionless and insen- 
sitive. This absolute reduction was necessary because only then they could be 
used as "cannon fodder" to the enemy guns. It was so designed that the 
shortage of warfare equipment should be balanced by hurling huge armies of 
masses into the battlefield so that they were able to hold the enemy forces 
from advancing any further. With the prevalent feeling among masses that 
war would be over within a few weeks, if not a few days, the designs of the 
forces that mattered could be easily fulfilled. 


It is instant death in the battlefield. No more shellshock, and no more 
pains to be borne. It came as such a great relief that the soldiers were tempted 
to embrace it all smilingly e.g. Perowne’s death (p. 569), because they knew 
that after death every care shall be taken to dispose of their mortal remains, 
and that from now onwards, there shall be "No More Parades” and "the last 
Post" shall be ruefully sounded by the army buglers. All personal animosity 
was to be set aside, and it was to be exhibited that there was no love lost 
between the two opposites and that is what Christopher, indeed did, when 
"Perowne ... known to have been his wife’s lover", (p. 568) died. 


And when there’s “another bloomin’ " casualty they, are immediately 
roused to action, not to balm the living, but to see it to its legitimate end —the 
burial. When the injured runner from Rhondda is reported to Captain Tiet- 
jens, the two officers in the tent are immediately roused to action. The 
scenario is really appalling : "In the bright light it was as if a whole part of 
scarlet paint had been dashed across the man’s face on the left and his chest. 
It glistened in the firelight just like fresh paint moving.” (p. 307). Tietjens, 
who had to take care of the runner O’Nine Margan, before he finally collapsed 
to the ground, had hoped that the agony of holding the dead body would be 
soon over. And then Tietjens to complete this mechanical process with utmost 

care and respect to the dead, ". . let the trunk of the body sink slowly to the 
| floor. He was more gentle than if the man had been alive." (p. 308). 


This is the tragedy of human beings. We are more considerate and kind 
‘to the dead than to the living. This also shows that the reflexes of both the 
soldiers and the officers are too humane to invite any sentimentalism, Mech- 
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anised as these people are, the very word "casualty" spurs them to cleanse the 
room smeared with the blood and "fourmen"— to act as pall bearers to see 
the dead to its final resting place. But these readymade, mechanical rituals/ 
ceremonies only hardened them. Instead of chastening the soldiers, it simply 
made them insensitive, deadened their finer sensibilities, and they became 
creatures with wooden voices, smybolising that they were already lifeless. 
Gradually, the soldiers come to despise the very profession they had so 


willingly joined. 


But Christopher reacts in a completely different manner under the given 
circumstances, herein lies his heroism. Though a part of the system, yet he is 
not carried in its current. His reflexes and reactions to the dead are entirely 
different. Any death in the unit under his command always upsets him and 
shocks him beyond endurance. The very core of his being gets a jolt and he is 
left brooding. This gives rise to a guilt complex in him and he is left alone to 
bear the torture. It is evinced on the death of O’Nine Margan, which leaves 
Christopher Tietjens in a Hamletian dilemma, contemplating the cause of the | 
death of O’Nine Margan because "the man’s life and death had been in his 
hands.” (pp. 355-356). 


f The guilt complex, in Captain Christopher Tietjens, demonstrates that his 
is a purely human concern for fellow being and therein lies his humanity. To 
retain one’s humanity and ones concern for fellow beings in war is heroic and 
it is in this context that the heroism of Captain Tietjens is to be viewed in the 
battlefield. Heroic deeds, such as this, show that man has not been completely 
beaten down. There is still hope even if it be in the remotest possible sense 
and that everything was not over. 


The world could still be saved from absolute disaster and destruction if 
| the man in civil, only learnt lessons from the experiences of the man in 
Í uniform. Further, the communication gap between the people at the helm of 
| affairs at home, the soldiers in the battlefield, and the officers at the Head- 
quarters resulted in an utter failure in comprehending the gravity of the 
f situation into which the world had been hurled headlong. The resultant 
ji confusion spelt complete disorder, and things, thereafter, could not be 

straightened out. This affected the working of the troops and the whole army 
| was in a state of disarray. It only increased the agony of the officers who were 
entrusted with the responsibility of seeing things to the finish. (p. 453). 


This eventually resulted in a void between the officers and the soldiers. | 
This unbidgeable chasm was the direct offshoot of the callousness and le- 
thargy of the highups. General Edward Campion, in fact, is one such out- 
standing example of this. The General, who was "both inexpert and very 
careless” always mistrusted his subordinates, "It was probably that made him 
so successful an officer. Be worked for by men that you trust : but distrust 
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them all the time .. ." (pp. 479-80). Consequently, this exemplary mutual 
distrust of the General-in-Command had negative effects on the minds of the 
soldiers at his hands. 


Socially, it shows the difference between the position, status and the 
privileges that the landed aristocracy and the newly developed middle classes 
enjoyed, while the same were denied to the rest of the classes. Whereas the 
aristocracy of the day, because of its tremendous power, could occupy all the 
coveted positions in the Army, the upper middle classes because of their 
newly acquired riches and connections with the aristocracy, procured for 
themselves good posts in the forces. 


Henceforth, the "rag-time” constituents simply associated themselves 
with the happenings in the battlefield. Infact, they had resigned themselves 
as the "silent spectators" to the great tragedy that was being enacted before 
them. This disinterestedness and the failure of the soldiers to equate and 
identify themselves with their fellow-beings reflects their mental condition. 
They were on the verge of a nervous breakdown. War had made them nervous 
wrecks. The strain was too hard to bear and they were bound to break under 
the stress. 


Despite this, army discipline still demanded strict observance of rules and 
exemplary conduct from all cadres, especially senior officers and generals. 
The battlefield for them is not a place to fight the enemy but a harem, where 
instead of military warfare being planned and discussed, the beautiful wives 
of other officers are discussed. Consequently military plans are chalked out 
to have sexual intercourses with them. Calculated encroachments are engin- 
eered to launch sexual assaults on the wives of the junior officers. Christopher 
Tietjens, too, is charged with "being drunk and striking a superior officer", 
(p. 459) whereas the facts are contrary to the stated version : "General 
O’Hara came to my wife’s room and burst in the door . . . My wife was in a 
state . . . bordering on nudity. I had put my hand under his chin and thrown 
him though the doorway." (p. 460). 


No doubt, Captain Tietjens is able to thwart the nefarious design of 

General O’Hara to commit adultery with his wife, but he has to face a lot of 

humiliation at the hands of his superiors. Stories are concocted and Captain 

Tietjens is expected to explain his conduct in the light of army discipline. 

Captain Tietjens is treated with great scorn for having tried to trample upon 

the General’s privilege to fuck the wife of the officer in his command : "Who 

still insists that he had been invited to your wife’s room. . ." (p. 462). The 

charge against the General can easily be upheld because, asserts Captain 
Tietjens : 


General O’Hara positively burst in the little sneck of the door that Thad 
put down and came in shouting; where is the blackmailer ? And it was 
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a full three minutes before I could get rid of him. Thad the presence of 
mind to switch off the light and he persisted in asking for another look 
at Mrs. Tietjens. (p. 463). 


But the general gets away with impunity and it is Captain Tietjens who 
gets the ‘reward’ of having tried to obstruct the General’s way into his 
(Captain Tietjen’s) wife’s bed. The whole episode is ironic in the sense that 
it is Captain Tietjens —the legal husband of Mrs. Tietjens, who gets the kick 
on his ass and not the General. He is supposed to be under arrest and then 
as a punishment, meant only to liquidate him, he is despatched to the front- 
line. 


The war surely devastates Christopher Tietjens. He loses everything that 
is old and valuable, not in terms of materialism, but in terms of morality. He 
is a completely broken man with no hope of redemption, but then this is what 
his creator wanted him to be. Bernard Bergonzi says : 


Tietjens is constantly shown as the honourable man harried by the low, 
unworthy forces that manifest themselves when the opulent Edwardian 
upper class ... becomes corrupt in the atmosphere of war. Macmaster, 
the energetic social climber whom Tietjens had befriended and helped, 
picks his fricnd’s brains and rises to a pinnacle of bureaucratic eminence, 
whilst Tietjens remains an obscure infantry officer.° 


The subject matter of all war fiction, is, therefore, the social as well as the 
cultural decay following the Great War. War is not to be viewed strictly in the 
militaristic sense, a battle being fought in the battlefield, but with a socio- 
political cultural implication. 


The battlefield . . . becomes . . . part of a larger experience, as a place 
always intruded by ‘money’, women, testamentary brother : hence the 
social war and the sex war move to the lives, with Tietjens’ bitch-wife 
Sylvia and the malicious General Campion, who wants her as his mistress 
and who misuses Tietjens in his pursuit, always in the background.’ 


IT 


This brings up to another very important theme, that of human relation- 
ships. War affected everything and all beings. Consequently, all familial 
bonds were broken and the idea of a well knit family was a distant cry. Women 
were liberated both financially and otherwise and they came to exercise their 
own rights. 


All this is portrayed by Ford Madox Ford, in the relationship between 
Christopher Tietjens and Sylvia—who are legally married, but are out to 
destroy each other so that only he or she may live. The two are always at war 
with each other. Malcolm Bradbury comments on this fate of Christopher : 
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| "His war thus starts long before the outbreak of hostilities, in the strange 


| chivalric marriage he makes to a deceitful wife, pregnant by another 
man..." 


The question that comes to my mind is why did this "chivalric marriage" 
turn out to be the most unchivalorous one ? Why couldn’t Christopher 
Á Tietjens handle his wife properly ? It shouldn’t have been difficult for a 
j man— the perfect Gentleman officer —"who mothered lot of us as if he was a 
| hen sitting on addled eggs", (p. 399). Had he been able to do so ?, he would 
have certainly avoided the absolute destruction of the family. Married to a 
Catholic woman of a very domineering nature, whose game is "Hell and 
Hounds" and who refuses to be beaten down, he finds the going a bit tough 
for him. She is a perfect foil to him and is very hostile and violent. Unfaithful, 
deceitful, "The beautiful sexual terrorist," "One of the most frightening 
immoralists in all literature"'’ are the various adjectives used by different 
| critics to define Sylvia Tictjens— the legitimate wife of Captain Christopher 
Tietjens "pregnant by another man", before marriage. 


Right from the moment the story unfolds itself in Some Do Not Part-I of 
Parade’s End, we learn that all is not well with husband and wife. Christopher 
Tietjens and Macmaster, a friend of the husband, are shown discussing 
Sylvia’s elopement and subsequent plans of divorce. But Tietjens "had not 
spoken more than twenty words at most about the event" (p. 6). He prefers 
to remain silent over the issue. 


When Sylvia, through a letter, asks him to take her back, Christopher 
readily gives his consent whereas Macmaster reacts most violently to the 
proposition : "I wish you would drag the woman through the mud. By God I 
do ! Why should she mangle you for the rest of your life ? She’s done 
enough !" (p. 10). 


But, Tietjens would not do anything of the kind. His reactions seem to be 
| unnatural and one can easily infer that he has already reconciled himself to 
his fate as far as the relationship with his wife is concerned. He knows that 
"A Man ought to be able to keep his wife," yet he is not able to do so. He 
appears to be indecisive about exercising his control and authority over the 
behaviour of his wife in future and does not know how to stop her from going 
astray. 


Sylvia plays hell and hounds with her husband and inthe process performs 
immoral deeds publicly with the sole aim of humiliating her husband in the 
shape of elopements, sexual encounters with others. The wife makes these 
regular flings, even at people close to her husband, knowing pretty well that 
this would lead to her absolute annihilation in life. She goes on unchecked 
and unabashedly with her pursuits, but Christopher Tietjens on his part, 
remains totally unmoved and is never nonplussed. Malcolm Bradbury com- 
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ments that "Tietjens world has indeed, already disappeared before the war 
starts : he had already become absurd in his chivalry, his code of honour, 
monogamy and chastity."". Therefore, it is futile to think that he would be 
able to extract himself from this abyss of mental torture and acquit himself 
honourably because he has wilfully murdered Sylvia at the alter of marriage. 
She has not been able to reconcile with this. Her endeavours throughout the 
novel are directed at avenging her fate, for which she holds Tietjens respon- 
sible. The real tragedy of Sylvia is that she is not socially acceptable to the 
Tietjens of Groby as a daughter-in-law. Except for some financial security, 
all other securities are denied to her. This leaves her homeless and without 
the protective shield of the husband. She feels cheated. This maddens her and 
she goes astray. She is treated as an outsider and not a member of the family. 
This is evinced at the time of the death of Christopher’s mother. This forces 
her to go back to her old game of having "men at her feet". No doubt, on the 
face of it, it appears that she is not at all repentant about her misdeeds and 
seems to bear things stoically, yet it is not so. Being the weaker sex she 
confesses to her husband 


If... you had once in our lives said to me : You whore! You bitch ! You 
killed my mother. May you rot in hell for it... . If you’d only once said 
something like it... about the child i About Perowne !... You might 
have done something to bring us together . . . (p. 172). 


But the husband does nothing of the kind. Nowhere in the novel do we 
ever come to know of the attempts made by him to exercise control and hold 
over his wife. Infact, he lets her have her own way. Sylvia laments this 
indifferent attitude of her husband, whom she charges of "using her". 


This brings us to another important problem in man woman relationship: 
the problem of using others for personal benefit. Whereas, in doings so, an 
individual may achieve his aim, but it certainly reduces the other person to 
the level of a thing, a commodity. This is exactly what happens to Sylvia in 
Parade’s End and there is nothing wrong when she decides‘to adopt much 
more formidable methods", to bring Christopher Tietjens to his heels. She 
resolves with finality, "He shall... he shall... he shall come to heel". (p. 384). 


If we study the novel in the light of the above allegations, we shall certainly 
find that Sylvia has been more sinned against than sinning. And all her 
escapades and sexual encounters with other men are a direct offshoot of the 
utter neglect and dereliction of duty on the part of her husband who miserably 
fails to preserve the sanctity of marriage. 


Here we are faced another question : Why did Christopher Tietjens enter 
into this matrimonial alliance with Sylvia, if he were not to preserve it ? Sylvia 
a German by birth, has an unshakable faith in religion and Lord Jesus Christ. 
She would do anything except let herself and others in her company misuse 
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this faith. During her youth she had been taken advantage of after champagne 
by a married man called Drake. This sexual assault-cum-rape of Sylvia, 
ultimately resulted in the development of a passion for men. This passion took 
the shape of a longing and there was the desire in her "to experience that 
dreadful feeling" again, and this was certainly not to be "with Drake". From 
desire, it became a wish and finally a sport with her — exploiting, torturing and 
hunting men. "She had to have men at her feet; that was, as it were, the price 
of her — purely social — daily bread as it was the price of the daily bread of her 
intimates.” (p. 150). 


It is against this background that Christopher, an Englishsman of respect- 
able Edwardian class "a perfect encyclopaedia of knowledge”, marries Sylvia, 
who is already pregnant by another man. Any other woman, in Syivia’s place, 
would have been thankful to Christopher for having saved her from further 
degradation, but Sylvia finds the going quite difficult. Instead she devises 
means and ways of inflicting deeper and quiet pains on her husband. The 
husband suffers passively at the hands of his thankless wife, remains inert, 
and does nothing to straighten out things. His agony is that Sylvia Tietjens 
had been excruciatingly unfaithful, in the most painful manner. He could not 
be certain that the child he adored was his own. Still he refuses to divorce 
her, fails to exercise his authority over her, is not able to bring her to book, 
remains cool, calm and quiet despite provocations from his wife. The wife is 
not prepared to concede that Christopher is as innocent as a child, where as 
Christopher is seen contemplating "Things are said against me. I don’t know 
why". But the wife holds him responsible for all her troubles, she resents his 
having reduced her to the animal level. 


To me, it seems that Sylvia’s endeavours are directed at bringing him 
down to a human scale so that he learns to behave normally instead of trying 
be Christ-like in his suffering. I feel, by doing so, Christopher Tietjens is 
trying to deny himself the true nature of a human being. He is trying to negate 
his own being to be more on the side of sainthood. It makes one infer that he 
is trying to act as martyr in the eyes of others to win their sympathy and pity 
| for himself. But having denied to himself his true human nature, Christopher 
| is bound to suffer and with him suffers Sylvia too. As V. S. Pritchett puts it : 


One has a sneaking sympathy for his wife who at one moment complains 
that her husband is trying to be Jesus Christ as well as the misunderstood 
son of a great landowner. Her cruelties are an attempt to turn a martyr 


: 12 
into a man. 


In fact, Christopher Tietjens had married Sylvia with the purpose of 
having a Catholic offspring, whose birth would lessen the shadow of doom on 
| the estate of Groby—that was taken over by the Tietjens after "the Lord 
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Justice cheated the papist Loundeses out of Groby !" Recalls Christopher 


Tietjens : 

There’s not been a Tietjens . . . but died of a broken neck or of a broken 
heart; for all the fifteen thousand acres of good framing land and iron 
Land ... And mind you none of the Tietjens were ever soft ... They had 
reason for their broken hearts . . . Take my poor father. . . Botn my 
brothers were killed in Indian Regiments on the same day and not a mile 
apart. And my sister in the same week, out at sea, not far from them... 
My father got the three notifications on the same day. It was enough to 
break his heart. He only lived a month. (p. 177). 


In the light of this it seems that Christopher Tictjens, by marrying a 
Catholic Lady "pregnant by another man."|was atoning for the sins of his 
forefathers. If this is so, then isn’t there a design in his marriage to Sylvia ? 
The latent feeling in him being lest the sins of his forefathers should revisit 
Groby and cast a shadow of further gloom. It has some short of semblance 
with the ancient Indian ritual of human sacrifice made only to propitiate the 
deities, to have the prayers answered. Likewise, it is Sylvia, who is sacrificed 
by Christopher with the aim of fulfilling his design. If Christopher Tietjens is 
really Christ — like in his suffering, then let us not forget that He suffered for 
the sake of his fellowmen, and did not ‘use’ anybody else for the same, as 
Christopher does. ‘He’ suffered all alone for mankind because He always felt 
and said that "Forgive them Father; for they know not, what they do." 


The tragedy is that Christopher fails to accomplish his mission of saving 
Great Groby from annihilation and eventually takes refuge in the lap of Miss 
Valentine Wannop rather than that of his wife Sylvia Tietjens. It is not to be 
construed that Christopher Tietjens is a victim of the societal changes and 
social pressures, and therefore, is not able to hold on to the great old values 
of an effete Edwardian aristocracy, but the reality lies elsewhere. Highly 
incompetent, hollow from within, basically a hypocrite, Christopher Tietjens, 
seems to be a disjointed whole. A bundle of contradictions, we often find him 
practising the opposite of what he says. Christopher Tietjens had physical 
contact with this woman (Sylvia) before he married her, in a railway carriage 
coming down from the Dukeries, and yet has the audacity to proclaim himself 
morally virtuous, having preserved his virginity, chastity for his would be wife, 
of his being respectful to the woman in general. He refuses to accept his 
shortcomings and fails to improve himself. 


Last of all, if Christopher Tictjens refuses to divorce his wife Sylvia at the 
end of the novel, it is not without a purpose. Not that this gentleman officer 
holds the institution of marriage in reverence, but because a divorce would 
devastatingly affect not only his old furniture business but also the design to 
save Great Groby from perishing. 
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In the end, Sylvia Tietjens refuses to become heartless and ruthless as 

Gudrun does in Women in Love. Instead, she realises that God had so 

ordained that she could never have her husband, grows wiser, resigns herself 

to fate and accepts this hard reality. With equanimity she bows to the will of 

the Almighty, for "probably God desired that Christopher should be freed as 

early as possible" (p. 807) gives Christopher Tietjens, to the other woman 

3 Valentine Wannop. In doing so, she fulfills her promise made to Father 
Consett, of mending herself and sparing Christopher Tietjens the agony. 


In the process, Christopher Tietjens loses his old values, his old world 
and his fears.” His perseverence gives way and he deserts his own self. He 
takes off the Hamletian mask, accepts reality and finally, like Gudrun, lapses 
into a lesser world where the old values and the old code of conduct seem to 
hold no longer. 


Christopher Tietjens is able to adjust himself with his new woman and 
lives happily thereafter with her because he finds Valentine more helpful, 
kind and constructive than Sylvia. Therefore, Christopher Tietjens recalls 
"that girl down there is the only intelligent living soul I’ve met for years" and 
hopefully looks upto her in adversity. 


But Valentine Wannop is unlike Miriam of Sons and Lovers not always 
ready to sacrifice herself for the sake of others. Infact, she is more enlight- 
ened than any other creature in the novel and is as violent and aggressive as 
Sylvia. But her aggression and violence are directed at liberating, the "Old 
fashioned Woman" of the day. Herself a “suffragette" , who had “inherited the 
Wannop Luck", Valentine Wannop is doubly sure of herself. Her confidence 
in herself, her optimism, are the offshoots of her pragmatism which enables 
her to "harangue the whole crowd, when I got them together". Simultaneously, 
she does not lose the womanliness, the comeliness of her character and admits 
that "to speak to one man in cold blood, I couldn’t" (p. 83). This tenderness 
of heart reflects her true feminine character and endears her to the people 
around. She exhibits an inborn confidence-that always guides her to work for 
the liberation of all women. Miss Valentine Wannop is, thus, socially con- 
scious of the role that women were bound to play, both at home and outside 
in a changing society because of the Great War. 


Symbolically, Valentine voices two movements in history, It is "Male 
hegemony" being challenged by the "New Women". No doubt, these move- 
ments lead in opposite directions, yet they highlight the inner urge of women, 
to break open the manacles of man-dictated slavery. Therefore, the two are 
trying desperately to outdo each other, It was obvious that the male domi- 
neering society should do its utmost to beatdown the weaker sex to submission 
or else lose its power and hold over them. That Miss Valentine refuses to be 
beaten down and practises enlightened promiscuity at the end of the novel 
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with Christopher Tietjens, shows that women had become independent of 
men and the two could live together, only if they recognised and respected 
each other’s identity and individuality. 


Her strong convictions not only make Valentine stoic, but also help in 
making her humane. Instead of perpetrating vengeance violently, as is done 
by Sylvia, she is kind and humane, surrenders herself wilfully to Christopher 
Tietjens, so that this broken man is able to become an organic whole. Conse- 
quently "she surrendered . . . she was finished, chastity : nappo finny : like 


everything else :" (p. 266). 


This is unlike Gudrun in Women in Love, who lets Gerald Crich have a 
bath of life in her after his father’s death and then feels that she had been 
wilfully slain by him in this act, reacts violently thereafter, and taunts him 
finally to death. Miss Valentine Wannop acts in an entirely different manner. 
Being sure of herself, her lover and her deed, she has no cause to repent later 
on. 


In spite of all this, she is notable to suppress her tender nature at the time 
of separation from her lover. The agony is writ large on her face and she is 
always worried about the future. Whether Christopher would return safely 
from the warfront ? If not, then what ? If he got killed, what would become 
of her ? She tries to contemplate with equanimity,"but her hard conditions" 
hold her back from suggesting to Christopher that" . . . that a decent fellow 
didn’t get his girl into trouble before going to be called . . ." (p. 273). 


But, once in the battlefield, Christopher Tietjens forgets about things at 
home, about people who had wilfully surrendered to him, because soon he 
was in trouble against everything — "with his superiors — with so unnecessarily 
Hun projectiles, wire, mud, over Money : politics", etc. He is seen struggling 
desperately to straighten out things for himself. But he fails, while Miss 
Valentine Wannop keeps on waiting to hear from him. Her long wait is in vain 
and she is frustrated. She feels cheated at the hands of her lover and the love 
ultimately turns into hate. She detests him for having used her and feels that 
he was only monkeying with her. 


For two long years, she didn’t hear from him. The long wait for him didn’t 
prove rewarding. If he suffered troubles in the battlefield, she too, suffered 
back at home because of him. And when finally, he reappears, she feels that 
"he was calling to her again to enter into the suffocating web of his imbrog- 
lios". She is in a dilemma whether to heed his call and is in mood of anguish 
and indecisiveness that "she clenched her nails into her palms : she stamped 
her thin soled shoes into the coke-brise floor" and finally said, "who cares". 


With Sylvia Tietjens finally giving up her husband to Miss Valentine 
Wannop, the two lovers reach perfect understanding as "there was nothing 
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now between them" (p. 652). They realise the importance of each other in 
their lives and happily acknowledge that it has been a long, but fruitful wait, 
and Christopher acknowledges : "Her mind so marches with mine that she will 
understand". (p. 651). 


The marching of the minds symbolises that this couple has learnt through 
its experiences the importance of being together. Togetherness was bound to 
give them an emotional fulfilment. Living together becomes compossible for 
them because they are ready to sacrifice anything and every thing for each 
other. In the process, they surrender Great Groby without a whimper, there- 
by, realising the futility of material pursuits. Not only this, the two feel that 
they would not be able to turn the tide of valuelessness to its golden past, 
therefore, they too, drift into a lesser world where the institution of marriage 
loses all its sanctity. Valentine Wannop goes a step further to “live with a man 
without being married to him". 


Corruption, therefore, does not remain a relative term in Parade’s End. 
Infact it becomes a metaphor. It soils all thing and every being portrayed in 
the novel. Old values, old morality, old codes of conduct and anything humane 
have to make way for a new, corrupt and perverted society. Human relation- 
ships are not based anymore on emotions or mutual respect for each other, 
but on unquenchable lust for money and power. 


Macmaster is a typical representative of the moneyed civilization and his 
relationship with Christopher Tietjens is based on how best to use and exploit 
his friend’s knowledge and social position, to gain a quick rise in life. The 
inhcrent trait of Macmaster’s personality is to see himself well entrenched in 
office, in an enviable position, that was bound to give him a new social status 
and acceptance. The essential difference between the two men is that whereas 
Christopher Tietjens seems to be a contented and relaxed fellow in public, 
Macmaster is a symbol of discontentment. Of the two, Christopher is excep- 
tionally brilliant and knowledgeable, whereas Macmaster is of average intel- 
ligence and highly incapable. Hence, he is always in for cheap publicity, uses 
his friend’s thesis, data etc. to make himself appear encyclopaedic and origi- 
nal in throught and action, whereas Christopher Tietjens would always say, 
"I don’t want my name fixed up in the unspeakable affair. When I give him the 
papers on Monday, I shall tell him, you (Macmaster) did most of the work". 


(p. 47). 
Perhaps, Tietjens was not cut out for this, or he had his eyes set some- 


where else. Therefore,"Tietjens went on, with both hands as it were, throwing 
away opportunity..." and Macmaster kept on grabbing it at his friend’s cost. 


This not only reveals the real and ambitious Macmaster, but also demons- 
trates the latent desire of people of his class to move up the ladder i.e. from 
lower middle class to higher middle class and eventually to aristocracy. It was 
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necessary if one was to wield power and hold over others. Therefore, the 
Macmasters are easily impressed by the romantic settings and tastes of the 
higher classes, as they themselves have been denied access to them. 


Henceforth the greedy Macmaster very tacitly and shrewdly exploits his 
friend’s brilliance and is finally able to gain entry into the social circles, that 
mattered most of the day. He gains a Kinghood, becomes rick and prosper. 
He is wedded to Edith Ethel Duchemin, and Christopher Tietjens, thereafter, 
is of no more use to him. He has the audacity to kick down his ladder and 
there the relationship terminates. 


Infact, Parade’s End is replete with such was/is references, and how fatal 
these could be is shown in the relationship between the two brothers Mark 
Tietjens and Christopher Tietjens. Both having reconciled to their fate, they 
fail to save Great Groby from final destruction as the two brothers kept on 
moving in parallels, the former failing to adapt himself to the changed 
circumstances of a new postwar world, and the latter refusing to be of help 
to the former, as the two are temperamentally different. Hence the clash of 
their personalities is inevitable. The impact of war has essentially been a 
negative one on these two brothers. If Christopher is "coarsened" because of 
the war, then Mark Tietjens is seen withdrawing into his shell silently, waiting 
for the ultimate disaster. In the words of Malcolm Bradbury, war, therefore, 


. is Tietjens purgatory, a version of the great pressing machine of 
modern life. And through it Tietjens is pressed into adaptation. He 
suffers, is buried, wounded, persecuted, forced into action and heroism, 
split away from the past.” 


ITT 


We, thus, find the narrator using war as a big metaphor for battlefield 
cries and domestic turmoils. War extends itself from the battlefield in Europe 
and plays a very destructive role in the lives of the people at home. War, 
therefore, manifested in different forms as violation, intrusion, wound, the 
source of psychic anxiety, generational instability, mechanistic inhumanity." 


Structurally, we have a double movement in the novel. The outside move- 
ment of the war has impact on the human psyche from where a struggle 
emanates in the minds of the human beings who start questioning the utility 
of progress. Writing to his friend Gerald Duckworth, in a letter dated 18th 
May, 1926 from Paris, Ford Madox Ford elicits the purpose and admits 
certain public aims in writing this voluminous book : 


This is what the late war was like : this is how modern fighting of the 
organised, scientific type affects the mind. If, for reasons of gain, or, as 
is still more likely, out of dislike for collective types other than your own 
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you choose to permit your rulers to embark on another war, this— or 
something very accentuated along similar lines —is what you will have to 
put up with.” 


Stung by their traumatic experience in the war, people had become 
psychotic. War had brought about a sea change in the thinking of the people. 
They had come to understand its bitter realities and were not prepared to 
face it again. They became allergic to anything that depicted the horrors of 
war realistically. Consequently, the anti-epics of 1920 were unwelcome and 
any first person narrations of the cruelties of war, such as Richard Aldington’s 
Death of a Hero were not received kindly by the public of the day. Realism 
had to be dislocated if any writer wanted his work to be received favourably 
by the people. Therefore, experimental structures started appearing Com- 
menting upon the constituents of Parade’s End, Ford Madox Ford says in the 
same letter. "As for as I am privately concerned these books, like my others, 
constitute an attempt simply to reflect — not in the least to reflect on-our own 
times". 


In Parade’s End, Ford catches history at a point just before the breakout 
of the Great War and ends even long after the war ended. The subject matter 
of the novel was to be the public events of the day and the world as it 
culminated in the war. Parade’s End, was not to be a war history, but a history 
of changed times because of the war. 


As Ford Madox Ford desired to reflect his times in his monumental work, 
he was aware of the dual role that he was to play : that of a historian and of 
a novelist. He recalls this in a letter dated 31st Oct. 1924, addressed to his 
friend William Bird : "All novels are historical, but all novels do not deal with 


such events as get on to the pages of history.” 


The whole novel sequence is, thus, directed at onc individual Christopher 

Tietjens, who enacts all history through his experiences in the battlefields, his 

sufferings in the hands of his immediate superiors as well as his lawful 

wife —Sylvia, and his close friend Macmaster. Samuel Hynes observes :"... 

| it is this that made Parade’s Ends a special problem, for in it Ford was writing 
the history of his own time on an immense and public scale." 


Time, no more, remains a historical time with Ford Madox Ford. It 
becomes psychological, oscillating backwards and forwards at times fluctuat- 
ing, with the inherent desire to probe the consciousness and injured psyche 
of the people. This time-shift technique gives the novelist an opportunity to 
dramatise rather than describe by justaposing the two worlds at play in the 

novel— pre-war solid world of 1912 and the disordered post-war world, 
represented here in, by Mark Tietjens an Christopher respectively. 
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There were in the time of Fleet Street, pushed apart by foot passengers 
and separated by traffic. With some of the imperiousness of the officer 
of those days Christopher barged across through motor buses and paper 
lorries. With the imperiousioness of the head of a department Mark 
said: "Here, policeman, stop these damn things an let me get over" 
(p. 216). 


The complex realism of Parade’s End, demanded a coherent structure. 
This Ford could achieve by blending the historical fable with his impression- 
ism as he was basically preoccupied with studying the effects of history on 
human psyche. Therefore, the chronicled history is not strength, as it would 
make the narration all subjective and full of interpolations, as in Death of a 
Hero. Hence historical inaccuracies, such as "misquotations, his errors of 
titles and dates and his many inaccurate biographical details", show his 
inherent and most profound contempt for facts and give way to impression- 
ism. Ford very adroitly makes use of this technique extensively in Parade’s 
End. not only for public or private purpose, but also for recording the 
consciousness of the main character—Christopher Tietjens, suggesting the 
movement of mind amid historical chaos and crude reality of life. 


The point is that any piece of impressionism whether it, be prose, verse, 
or painting, or sculpture, is the record of the impression of a moment, it 
is not a sort of rounded, annotated record of a set of circumstances that 
happened ten years ago—or ten minutes. It might even be the impression 
of the moment but it is the impression, not the corrected chronicle? 


This enabled him to pick the thread at time when history seemed disor- 
dered and depict the "world as it culminated in the war", in the process 


covering a long span of historical events from "Feudalism to modern class war 
to materialist democracy." °’ 


To be able to present this great panorama of change of muddled history 
and to bring an awareness among the people of how the war was likely to be, 
Ford would have required a number of characters to portray these different 
aspects of historical as well as social change. This would have meant amassing 
large society —a large gathering of characters, each of whom would have vied 
with the other to destroy the other. The result would have been another big 
chaos and the very purpose of the novel would have been lost. Therefore, Ford 
thought of creating a central character, who would have a place both in peace 
and war, was not only capable of suffering the traumas of the change, but also 
of observing the events leading to the historical and the social change accom- 
panying it. Malcolm Bradbury says ; 


His central character, that could be a man torn both in public and private 
life by the pressures of the time, a poor fellow whose body is tied in one 
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place, but whose mind and personality brood eternaliy over another 
distant locality.” 


Therefore, the central character in Parade’s End, was not to be the typical 
towering, martial man of the Renaissance, but a man who could stand above 
and beyond the rest of the people, not in bravery, but in suffering. He was 
supposed to be a historical figure in this historical allegory "who carries the 
forces of time with him", who is the man of history. Bernard Bergonzi com- 
ments in the context : 


... he (Tictjens ) is the last true Tory, the final anachronistic embodiment 
of the virtues of the eighteenth-century English gentleman, an Anglican 
Saint, even something of a Christ — figure, turning the other cheek to his 
persecutors. And yet Tietjens is always recognisable as a living human 
being; fair, red-faced, large, slow moving." 28 


It is through this central character that Ford is able to fictionalise his 
personal experience in the war. In a letter from New York, dated Oct. 13th 
1927, addressed to Isabel Paterson, Ford categorically states.: 


... that for me Tietjens is the recreation of a friend I had-a friend so 
vivid to me that though he died many years ago. . . in these volumes I was 
trying to project how this world would have appeared to that friend today 
and how in it, he would acted-or you, I believe, would say reacted.” 


The friend referred to above is Arthur Marwood whose family was, like 
Tietjens, an old Yorkshire one, descended from a baronet created by Charles 
11? William Marwood, the elder brother of Arthur, was more brilliant and 
provided Ford the model for Mark Tietjens, Samuel Hynes says:"... . the 
Marwood brothers were turned into the Tietjens brothers, with only a change 
of the detail... making Christopher rather more impressive and Mark rather 


n26 


less so. 


In addition to this, Ford wanted the hero of Parade’s End to be devoid of 
any glory. The hero was not to be a replica of the ancient heroes. We sce a 
shift in the concept of the hero who now becomes more passive and inert as 
he happens to be a common man. The narrator says : "My character would be 
deprived of any glory. He was to be just enough of a man of action to get into 
the trenches and do what he was told".” 

It is paradoxical that the central character in the novel should finally 
become totally inert, "a passive sufferer". On the face of it, it may seem that 
he is a victim of changed circumstances, but, I feel, that if the whole thing is 
viewed in the light of his private ‘design’ of saving Groby from ultimate doom, 
then we find that he is a sucker of life, eating the very roots he was to thrive 
on— giving his lawful and legal wife mental agony by refusing to play his role 


properly. 
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As the action in the novel advances to its culmination, we find that the 
"Great Groby Tree” has been cut down. Christopher Tietjens, inspite of all 
his "design" fails to save Great Groby from doom. His perseverance in the 
context and his fears give way to absolute chaos, and we sce him finally lapsing 
into a lesser and lower world, like Gudrun in Women in Love, where the old 
values and the old code of conduct could hold good no Jonger. 


This brings us to the ending of the novel and raises two basic questions : 
one, whether Ford Madox Ford by permitting Christopher Tietjens and 
Valentine Wannop ‘to live together in sin’ without marriage, provides a happy 
ending, and two, whether this ultimate union of the two lovers in the The Last 
Post, the fourth novel of the tetralogy results in the "consequent loss of all the 
valuable ambiguities of the proceeding novels". 


It is difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion in the context mentioned 
above. But I feel that by letting Christopher Tietjens live ‘in sin’ with Valen- 
tine Wannop. Ford is not trying to provide the readers with a happy ending. 
The whole issue has to be studied in the light of the implicit design of 
Christopher to save Great Groby from disaster. 


Unable to accomplish his design, we find him retreating from his lawful 
wife Sylvia— leaving her to suffer. To me, it is more of a punishment than 
reward or happiness. The central character in the novel, who was supposed 
to stand above and beyond the rest of the characters, is now seen below and 
beneath the others. He becomes unhistorical and this does result in the 
consequent loss of all the valuable ambiguities of the proceeding novels. In 
the words of Samuel Hynes : 


The first three novels are all concerned, as Ford put it, with "observed 
events", the events that go on to the pages of history. Last Post is not that 
sort of book at all : it is rather a pastoral romance, focussed on private 
lives and the dateless occasions of birth and death. Certainly the novelist 
does not emerge from its pages as historian of his own time : the book 
has no time of its own. And the Tietjens that Ford imagined . . . hunting 
for furniture in Avignon and sweating through his tweed, is not an 
historical character — not even an impression of one — but a romantically 
eternal figure. .." ” 


Even with all these defects Last Post, has to be treated as an integral and 
indispensable part of the tetralogy, because it traces the final evolution of its 
hero. It is different matter if this evolution is portrayed negatively. But it does 
provide the essential ending to the novel and silences the curiosity of all 
avowed followers of the Tietjens. Malcolm Bradbury rightly sums up the 
change that had come in the world, once it had finished with the Great War. 
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Parade’s End, according to him is, 


... very explicitly a fable of the historical irony, a story of change which 
is inevitably a disaster, for Tietjens’s is evolution is also a moment of 
historical lapse into a lesser world. The age of the Aristocract gives way 
to that of bureaucrat, the chivalric to the mechanical, the age of values 
and convictions gives way to the world of valuelessness . . . * 
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FRENCH DRAMA : AN INTRODUCTION 
Cecilia Chauhan 


French drama originated from Liturgy of the Church during the Middle 
Ages. Unlike ancient times, this was in the form of Mass, while language used 
was latin. The term ‘drama’ came into being when a play was enacted upon 
the stage, and distinguished as a tragedy or comedy depending upon its 
denouement or ending. 


The introduction of trope constituted a significant step in the develop- 
ment of drama. The trope was an interpretation in verse or in dialogue form 
in the sacred Liturgy. Its purpose was a verbal amplification or embellishment 
of the text. Biblical characters became increasingly popular for the 
dramatization as they provided depth and vitality to the spectacle. 


Between the 12th and the 16th century, however, the trends changed and 
the plays started becoming independent of the liturgical context. Besides, an 
effort was made to use the vernacular in order to reach the masses. Because, 
as long as plays remained in latin, their content was lost upon them. The 
Sponsus ("The Bridegroom", written in c. 1100) is the earliest text in which 
extensive use of vernacular can be found. Then came, Jeu d’ Adam ("The 
game of Adam", c. 1140-1174), which was virtually in French. What is more 
to that, it was performed outside the church and unlike the Sponsus, it was 
meant to be staged as a play, not to be sung. 


The 14th century witnessed another upsurge — the introduction of ‘farce’ 
along with heavy sermonizing. The first farces (from the Latin farcir, to stuff) 
comprised farcical episodes or comic interludes between scenes. By the 15th 
century each of these element had further transformation. All the same, 
comedy in the Middle Ages hardly rose above the level of farce. 


| The Renaissance period inherited the theatre of sermons and farce. The 
| dramatists sought inspiration from classical literature, Italian, Greek. This 
| led to casting doubt on catholic church and its practices, as well as a 
re-examination of biblical texts with a view to check misuse and misinterpre- 
tation. As a result, in 1548, the Parlement de Paris, decided to ban the 
performance of all Mystery plays’ with a religious subject. This act can be 
j interpreted as a reaction of the orthodox Catholics against the vulgarisation 
| of the medieval drama. Nevertheless, it was popular in the provinces 
| 1. This genre was very popular during the Middle Ages. The theme of the play was taken from 
the religious context. 
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| throughout the 16th century. With the passage of time, protestants too started 
finding faults with the farce and the extensive use of God and the saints on 
j the stage. 

| The first tragedy written in French, "Cleopatra captured” (1552), had a 
few characters and a chorus. In addition to the tragedy, the French medieval 
drama gave birth to a new genre : tragi-comedy, towards the turn of the 
| century. The first one of this kind was demonstrated by the most talented 
f dramatists of the period, Robert Garnier in 1582. 


| The consecutive development of comedy and tragedy also made headway 
| by 1600. The elements of the plot were mixed with material taken from 

pastoral or tragedy. The humanist’s innovations and thir emphasis on classi- 
cal form paved the way for a new theatre. One cannot rule out the argument 
Wi that the works of Moliére and Racine were continuation of the great 
i progress made by the French drama in the 16th century. 


Classical epoch of French drama dates back to the period between 1600 
and 1700. The authors sought in their works, simplicity of form, clarity of 
expression, and unity of action, place and time. They were primarily inter- 

j ested in psychological and moral action. These writers use a number of rules 

y drawn from the ancient days (Aristotle and Horace) to achieve their aims. 

- Though most of the works of French classicism were produced during the 

ii reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715), the classical spirit was prevalent even in an 
| earlier period. 


The golden age of French stage was around 1630. Corneille brothers, 
| Racine and Moliére dominated the scene during this period. Although secu- 
| lar theatre had been very active and popular in Paris since 1548 it was only in 
| 1629 that the troupe of clowns and tragedians known as King’s players 
| established themselves as permanent professional company at the Hótel de 
| Bourgogne. The theatres in France were poorly equipped, especially in com- 
parison with other European countries. The lighting arrangements were bad 
| and most of the audience could hardly see anything. So it became customary 
| 


to take seats on the stage itself, at an exceedingly high price. Inspite of all 
these discomforts, a new audience came into being. The earlier audience 
comprised a crowd of students, artisans, and soldiery, all male and vociferous. 
The new one, particularly in the boxes and galleries, included the polite and 
sophisticated noble or bourgeois, both male and female. 


The works of this period are characterized not only by its tendency 
towards simplification, concentration, and the presentation of vigorous char- 
l acters, but also by a taste for incredible heroic and implausible acts. 
| 


Then came a new type of tragedy, sometimes called tragi-comedy, which 
had a happy ending. This genre was based on gallantry. This period was also 
characterized by the success of the French ‘précieux’ novels (concerned with 
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the refinement of manners and language, idealization of love, and the free- 
dom of women), in which the heroic adventures of historical characters were 
glorified. 


In the 18th century, Voltaire wrote about 20 tragedies, all in the classical 
form, moving, tender or heroic. However, the most original playwright of this 
period is Marivaux, who in a way created a new theatre of his own: a theatre 
of love. He was more interested in analysing love in its different forms and 
moods rather than characters, like Moliére. 


At the end of the 17th century, the classical literature began loosing its 
charm and popularity because of its hard and fast rules and limitations. 
Around 1760, Diderot and Beaumarchais rejected classical tragedy as out- 
dated and introduced a serious genre that would be a mirror of life, with its 
sorrows and joys, ups and downs. The plots were simple, real, taken from the 
contemporary family life or professional situations. These were used to port- 
ray and illustrate domestic and bourgeois values and virtues. Since the plots 
mainly dealt with the bourgeois class, this genre came to be called as ‘Drame 
bourgeois’. 

The strict rules of the classical doctrine were disregarded in this period, 
thereby opening the way for the Romantic theatre and the different forms of 
modern drama. The writings of pre-Romantic epoch paved the way for the 
creative experiments (Romanticism, Realism, Naturalism, Symbolism, Avant- 
gardism) of the 19th and 20th centuries. 


The Revolution gave birth to many popular forms of theatrical entertain- 
ment. The new theatres attracted all sorts of audiences (semi-literate, illite- 
rate, masses). Early in the 19th century, some of the famous popular plays 
found their way to other countries, and even across the Atlantic, and helped 
in creating a number of melodramas, soap-operas for the radio, film and 
television. 


The romantic theatre was overshadowed by Hugo, Musset, Dumas pére. 
It lasted hardly fifteen years, and in the middle of the century realistic drama 
was born to meet a persistent demand for a living theatre. Eugéne Scribe and 
Victor Sardou established a genre known as the "well-made play" (plays 
beautifully constructed and vivacious, but artificial). The well-made play 
usually dealt with the rich upper middle class. Scribe has also written some 
serious plays where he offers a moral thesis or satire. Scribe shared in a way, 
Moliére’s theory and concept that theatre at once please and instruct. Mean- 
while his contemporaries, Emile Augier and Alexandre Dumas junior, 
attacked the moral and social corruption of the Second Empire. They were 
evidently inspired by Diderot’s social drama and produced around 20 plays 
in the course of their eventful career. Alexandre Dumas junior strongly 
advocated the emancipation of women. 
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Realism was slowly replaced by Naturalism. Zola, father of the naturalis- 
tic movement, called for a scientific study of human behaviour. He concen- 
trated mainly on the lower middle class. Henry Becque, another naturalist 
and an opponent of well-made play, had to struggle long years to get his plays 
accepted by the leading theatres in Paris. His work La Parisienne (Woman of 
Paris, 1885) is considered to be the first of the ‘comédies rosses’ (cynical 
comedies). This genre was highly popular towards the end of the century. All 
the same, Eugéne Brieux is considered the most talented and significant 
naturalistic playwright of his time. He was entirely dedicated to a theatre 
which aspired to cure social evils. He focussed on the immediate problems of 
life, politics, marriage, divorce, birth control, gambling. 


Meanwhile, Lugné-Poe, symbolist, came up with an artistic truth chal- 
lenging the objective imitation of reality. He, in the "Théâtre de POcuvre’, 
experimented with several plays which were the very antithesis of commercial 
drama of the boulevards. 


Different dramatic works and movements paved the way for the 20th 
century drama. The works of the present century can be divided into two main 
categories : literary theatre (Claudel, Giraudoux, Anouilh, Cocteau, Sartre), 
and the anti-theatre (Ionesco, Beckett, Genet, Adamov). In between lay the 
ever popular realistic plays. 


"More than any other art, theatre is a social art which offers to men and 
women of a given generation their own portrait". Before talking about the 
modern French theatre, it would be interesting to take a quick look at the 
trends in the 20th century. There is no doubt that our century is unique in 
many ways : it has seen holocaust and hecatomb, political upheavals and 
ideological wars, economic crises and a fantastic progress. Above all, it has 
been a period of advanced scientific discovery, and innovation, which our 
ancestors could not even dream of. 


In the midst of alı these developments man has started losing faith in 
himself. He thus becomes more and more aware of his limitations and the 
supremacy of his intellect is sorely to question. Unlike the Renaissance 
epoch, where man had looked upon himself as the measure of all things for 
whom the universe was created,a kind of anguish prevails everywhere. Know- 
ingly or unknowingly, a pessimistic literature has already been taking shape. 


A theatre lives or dies depending upon the support of the community. At 
the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century, the majority of the 
dramatic production in France remained in the same old unreal and conven- 
tional cover up. However, a few innovations were brought about by producers 
like Poe, Antoine. Antoine’s "Théâtre Libre", founded in 1887 can be called 
the basis of the modern French theatre. His realistic production was opposed 
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by Poe who introduced symbolist theories to create a theatre of dream and | 
poetry. 


Perhaps the most significant development in the theatre of 20th century 
was the emergence of Jacques Copeau and his disciples. To keep pace with 
cinema, theatre had to change both its form and contents. Thanks to the 
persistent efforts of Copeau and others, direction technique was revived and 
later Artaud with his theatre of cruelty contributed largely to its development. 


The playwrights of this century, right till the 1960’s can be classified as 
follows : those who concentrated on aesthetics of theatre and those who used 
it as a means of exploring social, political and philosophical questions. The 
| symbolists gave little importance to the moral or social conditions of the 
society. Instead, they were the real artists concerned with art for art’s sake. 
The surrealists endeavoured to depict the complex and mysterious world in 
its purest form. The works of Valéry Proust, are dominated with these artistic 
concepts and feelings. 


On the other hand, political social and philosophical crises inspired more 
and more writers to follow the examples of Voltaire and Zola. From Péguy to 
Sartre, and from Rolland to Camus, Malraux, French writers tended to move 
| away from the purely aesthetic concerns and political implications. The 
| drama of adultery and the well-made play, so popular before the war, were 
slowly disappearing out of the scene or were losing their importance. They 
were replaced by the experimental plays of the 1940s and 1950’s. At the same 
time, new plays and playwrights began attracting the attention of the public. 
During the 1930’s and 1940’s, a number of poets and novelists started writing 
serious, literary plays. These writers include Paul Claudel, Jean Cocteau, 
Jean Giraudoux, Jean Anouilh, Montherlant, André Gide, Frangois Mauriac, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Albert Camus, Julien Green. They mainly focused on 
| political and religious themes. They drew inspiration from the classical myth- 
ology and thus renewed the Greek tradition. While Claudel, known as modern 
religious dramatist, was concerned with religious concepts, his contempo- 
raries were preoccupied with metaphysical problems. Some of their plays are 
so striking in terms of structure, language, intensity, etc. For example, Sartre’s 
"No Exit", Ionecso’s "Chairs" , "The Lesson", Beckett’s "Waiting for Godot”. 
In all these plays ideas overshadow characters. This type of play is not meant 
for entertainment or for relaxation. They all talk about conditions of life and 
indeed the very meaning of it. In other words, these are the existentialist or 
anti-theatre plays where anguish and pessimism are ever looming large. 


| A leading exponent of this new theatre was Antonin Artaud. His dream 
| was to found a theatre of communion where actors and spectators would 
| participate actively to find the true form of art. According to him, the true 
art, a true play must liberate the sub concious. In his book, " The Theatre 
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and its Double", 1938, he declares that the reform in the modern theatre must 
begin with the direction itself. In keeping with the principal ideas of surreal- 
ism and his theatre of cruelty he claims that art is real experience that goes 
far beyond human understanding and attempts to reach a metaphysical truth. 


While Artaud was propagating his theatre of cruelty, the avantgardists 
with notably Beckett, Ionesco, Genet, and Adamov evolved another type of 
experimental drama : the theatre of the absurd or anti-theatre. They all tried 
in their own different ways to depict the absurdity of life and the uselessness 
of Man trying to escape from his destiny. They were the least interested in 
social or moral values. Instead they were out to acquire a new vision of man’s 
experience, avoiding:all rationalizations. 


One may reach the conclusion that the 20th century has produced two 
important generations : first in the 1930’s with play. wrights as Giraudoux, 
Cocteau, Anouilh, then in the 1950’s with Ionesco, Beckett, Genet. in 
between, of course came the great figures of existentialists, Sartre and Camus, 
and that of the forceful and original Montherlant. 


Since the advent of these metaphysical and philosophical plays, a sea 
change has taken place in the French theatre. The playwrights after 1960’s 
are interested in writing poetical plays in prose with lyrical tones. For 
example, the works of Jacques Audiberti, Georges Shehadé, etc. 


The forties and fifties of this century witnessed the most brilliant periods 
in French theatre since the classical period. What characterizes modern 
playwrights is that they are all independent minded and do not belong to any 
particular school or movement. Each one has developed his own discipline, 
a dramaturgy that does not resemble the well-made plays, the didactic 
theatre, nor the classical plays or psychological analysis. The short plays, 
which avoids narration, generally criticize the forced intellectualism, the 
monotony of life, pessimistic for the most part, are popular in France. 


Contemporary playwrights like, Marguerite Duras, Armand Gatti, 
Héléne Cixous, are fiercely independant and do not mean to form any school. 
Could it be that the present generation is so different from the preceding 
ones? If so, theatre is only trying to depict the realities of life. 
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DIE MYSTIKER UND IHR EINFLU6 AUF DIE 
SPRACHEN - DEUTSCH UND HINDI 


Amrit Mehta 


Die leistung der Mystiker im Hinblick auf die Bereicherung der deut- 
schen Sprache ist unverkennbar, weil die von den deutschen Mysrikern ent- 
wickelten Ausdriicke einen/so mächtigen nachhaltigen Einfluß auf die 
Sprache hatten, daß sie, heute noch ein wesentliches Teil des Vokabulars in 
den Bereichen Philosophie und Psychologie geblieben sind. Es war die 
Sprache der Denker, die aus dem Adel stammten und das Leben voll ge- 
nossen hatten und deshalb war ihre Sprche hdfisch sehr beeinfluft. Ritter- 
licher Herkunft waren Mechthild von Magdeburg, Meister Eckhrt und 
Johann Tauler, die die gröften Mystiker im Zeitalter der biirgerlichen Liter- 
tur gewesen sind. 


Die Mystiker glaubten an den inneren Zusammenhang von Gott und Welt, 
an die Geburt Gottes in der seele, an die volle Entselbstung des Willens und 
die Entrwerdung des Menschen und sein Einstwerden mit dem Willen Gottes. 
Dieses höheres Denken mufte eine neue Sprache hervorrufen. Die Mystiker 
erlebten etwas Inneres, und bemiihten sich das Unaussagbare auszusagen. 
Die inneren Efrahrungen der Mystiker stellten eine neue exotische Welt dar. 
_ Der herkömmliche Wortschatz war unzulanglich, um diese Erfhrungen ver- 
standilich zu machen. Sie muften neue Wörter schaffen, neue Muster entwer- 
fen. Nach den Mystkern sollte der Mensch ohne die Hilfe der Vermittler den 
Gott selbst erleben. Bisher war die Sprache der Geistlichkeit Lateinisch 
gewesen und die Mystiker wollten ihre Erlebnisse mit anderen Worten ohne 
die Hilfe der Mönche ausdrücken. Sie driickten sie in ihrer Muttersprache 
aus, und dabei entwickelten sie neue Ausdrücke. Suffixe bei Abstrakta wic- 
heit (Hoheit);keit (Empfindlichkeit, Geistigkeit usw.) —ung(Schulung, An- 
schauung etc.) und -lich (anschulich, bildlich, empfindlich usw.) sind die 
Gabe der Mystiker zu der deutschen Sparche. Sie haben aus banalen Wortern 
neue Substantive wie Ichheit, Selbstheit, Deinheit, Nichtheit, Gechaffenheit, 
Gewordenheit, Nichtigkeit usw. geschaffen. Ahnlicherweise haben sie Sub- 
stantive wie das Wo, das Nicht usw. entwickelt, die im Bereich der Philosop- 
hie und Psychologie wahre Juwellen sind. Der Gebrauch des Infinitiven als 
Substantiv mit bestimmten (das Lernen, das Lehren usw) oder mit unbes- 
timmten Artikeln (ein sich selbst VermiZen) ist auch von den Mystikern 


eingeführt worden. 
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Das indische Aquivlent der mystischen Bewegung von Europa ist die | 
Sufipoesie, deren gröfte Vertreter in der Hindiliteratur Kabir und Jayasi 
gewesen sind. Anders als die deutschen Mystiker stammten die indischen 
Sufis nicht aus dem Adel. Ramanand war der Guru von den meisten Sufidich- 
tern, nämlich Kabir, Raidas, Guru Nanak, Sheikh Farid, Bulle Shah, Paltu 
Das usw. Eine Mehrheit dieser Dichter gehorte zu den Unterkasten. Zu jener 
Zeit waren die Tempel den Angehörigen der Unterkasten nicht zuganglich. 
Der gröfte Suffidichter Kabir wurde von einem Weber aufgebracht und über 
seine Eltern Rann man noch nichts Genaues sagen. die Sufidichter ver- 
wahrten sich gegen die Verwahrer des Gottes und predigten, wie die deut- 
schen Myskiker, die Geburt Gottes in der Seele, wo Menssch Kein Vermittler 
braucht, um mit Gott einszuwerden. 


Bei den deutschen Mystikern war die Seele minnesich (mhd.) und Gott 
war der himmlische Gemahel (mhd). und die Seele was seine Brit (mhd). 
Ebenfalls ist bei Kabir die Seele auch eine Braut des himmlischen Gemahls, 
wenn er seine Seele "qm" at agf<at" ("Gemahlin Ramas ") nennt. Der 
andere groBe Sufidichter Jayasi hat im persischen/mohammadischen Stil 
seine Seele als den Gemahl des Gottes gennant, den er als seine Braut 
bezeichnet. In seinem Epos "Padmavat" hat er den König Ratnasenals Seele 
und seine Geliebte Padmavti als Gott metaphorisiert, nach Wem er strebt. 


Das grundlegende Gefühl der Ehe Zwischen Seele und Gott bleibt aber auch 
in diesem fall erhalten. 


Wie die deutschen Mystiker haben die Sufidichter auch ihre geheimnis- 

vollen Erfahrungen durch eine neue Sprache augedriicket. Es war nicht die 

| Sprache der Gelehrten, sondern der Massen. Da die meisten Sufidichter zu 

den Unterkasten gehörten, beherrschten sie die Wortklauberei der da- 

maligen Hofdichter nicht. Sie dichteten in der einfachen Sprache des Volkes 

und deshalb stellten ihre Werke eine prächtige Verschmelzung von Hindi - 

! Persisch 5 Rajasthani -, Punjabi-, Avdhi - und Brajwörtern dar. Dies ist der 
i | hochste Dienst, den die Sufidichter der Hindisprache geleistet haben, weiler ` 


in grobem Mae ein Wegbereiter für die Entwicklung der heutigen khadi boli 
Į der normierten Hindi von heute, gewesen ist. 
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SUMMUM BONUM OF PRATYABHINA 
PHILOSOPHY 


Surinder Pal 


The term Pratyabhijna was used for the first time by the Buddhists. Accord- . 
ing to them, the special feature of knowledge (Conceptual knowledge) is the 
recognising (Pratyabhijnan) by means of a sign.’ After this, Somananda (the 
founder of the Pratyabhijna School of Philosophy) used the term Pratyab- 
hija, ia a specific philosophic sense, for the realization of the Supreme 
Reality (Mahesvara) as immanent in this world consisting of multiple objects, 
sentient and insentient by means of a process of ‘perception’ or direct 
experience (drsta) of one of His aspects, viz., His Prakasamanta (omni- 
presence) and remembrance (smarana) of His other aspects, viz; Sarvajnata 
(omniscience), Sarvasaktimanta (omnipotence) etc. as known already from 
Scriptures.” 


Utpaladeva (the systematiser of the Pratyabhijia school of philosophy) 
uses the term Pratyabhijna in the sense of revealing the power of the Self, 
the Ultimate Reality (Maheévara)?. He is called variously, in the Pratyabhijna 
school of Philosophy, as Parama Siva, Atman, Caitanya, Anuttara etc. He is 

| one absolute Being (Purna), unity of Siva and Sakti(the Lord and His Powers). 
He is absolutely free in His transcendental state from the idea of subject “P 
(aham) and the object ‘This’ (Idam).* He manifests Himself in a form of 
thirty-six tattvas (the principles of creation) by His free will. His will has two 
aspects, viz; Kartrtva-Sakti (the power of action) and Jizatrtva-Sakti (The 
power of cognition)“. Kartrtva-Śakti, the creative power of Mahegvara in- 
cludes His absolute Freedom’ (Svatantrya Sakti)’. Jnatrtva-Sakti of Mahesvara 
(Self) assumes three distinct forms, viz; Smarana-Sakti (power of Remem- 
brance), Jnana-Sakti (Power of Knowledge) and Apohana-Sakti (Power of 
Differenciation)®. These three powers of Jñātrtva-Sakti are mentioned in 
Bhagavad-Git4 also.’ All human transactions are carried on by the Self with 
His Jnatrtva-Sakti.!° Among these three aspects, of MaheSvara’s Jiiatrtva- 
: Saktiin Apohana Śakti is very famous by the name Maya-Sakti in the system." 
- It is because of its responsibility for delusion 2 Maya displays its activity 
while it manifests pure diversity and identifies the Self with the non-self, such 
as Sunya (the void), Buddhi (the mind), Prana (the vital air) or Sarira (the 
body). It is the principle of limitation and differentiation. It veils the pure 
consciousness, so as to produce the various abhasas (the manifestations) of 
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objects. When the abhasa, being essentially of the nature of Cit (conscious- 
ness), are manifested externally by the Lord’s power of Maya _they exist 
externally as material objects. The essence of abhasa, whether internal or 
external, is ultimately consciousness which is innate in the internal self 
luminious subject (Pramata). The internal abhasa is not incongnuous with the 
external abhisas. It is rather the underlying basis of all the external abhasas. 


In the process of creation at the level of Maya tattva, the principle of 
differenciation and sixth in order among the thirtysix principles of creation, 
Siva (the Ultimate Reality), who is perfectly free from ail impurities, turns 
into Pagu (the limited perceiver). As a result of Maya, the limited perceiver 
is enclosed by the pentad, viz; the five sheaths consisting of Kala (art), Vidya, 
(knowledge), Raga (interest), Niyati (place) and Kala (time). Being the 
offshoots of Maya, the cause limitation to the universality of art, knowledge, 
interest, place and time respectively in relation to various jivas (perceivers). 
The Maya Sakti is in itself, the connecting link between omnipotence and 
limited action, omniscience and limited knowledge, perfection and limited 
interest, omnipresence and limited place and eternity and limited time. Thus 
Kala represents in various limited perceivers, the limitation with regard to 
authorship or the faculty of doing thing, Vidya the limitation with regard to 
knowledge of particular objects faculty of knowing and thinking various 
things ; Raga the limitation in regard to interest which attributes qualities to 
perceivers (pramatas) and objects perceived (prameyas); Nityati the limita- 
tion in regard to presence in space that which causes restriction by confining 
a perceiver to a particular space and Kala the limitation in regard to presence 
in time that which fixes the duration in the acts of perceivers. Thus by the 
power of Maya the perceiver becomes limited in powers and is deprived of 
the divine faculties of omniscience etc. 


The Pratyabhijna School of philosophy attempts to unravel the net-work 
of the said five limitations (Kaficukas) of the individual-self (Pasu) and holds 
that the veil of delusion is removed by the discerning power of the Lord 
(Maheégvara). This discerning power, in the system, is termed as Drk-Kriyat- 
mika-Sakti.® The fact is this that the real characteristics of the Self, viz; its 
profounder faculties or the deeper powers of Cognition and Action, are 
imperceiptible due to its Vimohini-Sakti (Maya) which become perceptible 
when Drk-Kriyatmika-Sakti comes into operation. According to Samkara 
school of Vedanta, Maya is not a power (Sakti) of the Lord (Brahman) but it 
is a false attribution, a ficticious appreception or illusion based on ignorance 
(avidya) only. Maya is said to vanish when the knowledge of real Brahman is 
achieved. The world being the result of this fictitious principle should vanish 
by the real knowledge of Brahman but it continues to exist in the same form 
as before. Maya, according to Gaivas is a real power of the Lord (Maheévara) 
by which the Lord manifests the world in the concrete form comprising 
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limited manifestations. The discerning power of the Lord by which the limited 
perceiver attains perfect knowledge of the Lord does not cause the world to 
disappear but is an aid to perceiving in it the very nature of the Lord. Thus 
the Pratyabhijiia system leads a person to recognise the identity in nature of 
the individual self and the Supreme Being (Reality) which is immanent in the 
cosmos. 


To recognise the Self Saiva Sastra prescribes various spiritual methods of 
yogic meditation and Intuition (Samavesa). In the Saiva Agmas four methods 
are prescribed for liberation, viz; Anupaya, Sambhavopaya, Saktopaya-and 
Anavopaya. Each of the succeeding methods in the above order leads to that 
who immediately proceeds and ultimately the first (Anupaya) is the direct 
means of liberation. It (Anupaya) is also known as Anandopaya” because 
by this mean a limited perceiver attains the knowledge of the Self and the veil 
| of ignorance (Moha) is dispelled which leads him to beatitude. Pratyabhijia 
| was, later on, treated as another path called anupaya marga, i.e. one which 
needs no performance of any kind, as it prescribes intuitive knowledge alone 
| necessary for spiritual life, without recourse to the any of the orthodox 

methods like the three upayas, viz; Sambhava, Šākta and Anava. Somananda 
considers it as a new path (navah margah)’® for the achievement of the 
spiritual goal. 


The opening verse of the Pratyabhijna Karika explains the object and 
purpose of Pratyabhijna (Self-recognition) as follows :— 


| ‘Having somehow obtained Lord’s gift of the highest knowledge and 
| wishing to rendering service to humanity, I am establishing the doctrine 
| of ‘Self-recognition’ as a means of obtaining all kinds of wealth, viz; both 
| lower and higher spiritual powers and the glories of liberated life." 


Concluding Remarks : 


| 

| It is obvious from the said study that the highest Lord (Mahesvara) alone 

| is the very self of all living beings. He explores Himself from microcosm to 

macrocosm at the same time by His free will (Svatantrya Sakti). The Praty- 

abhijiia school discloses the deep layers of the ignorance of the individual 

subject which is the main cause of human misery and suffering . The summum 

bonum of the system is to ‘recognise’ the supreme inheritance and free nature 

of the Self and to realize that all this world is one’s own creation. This fully 
knowing the highest potential powers of cognition and Action, the individual 
subject attains all that is of the highest value and transcendental powers 
without much efforts.” After attaining the transcendental powers the aspirant 
acts aright and makes the proper use of the powers-iccha, (Will), jhana 
(knowledge). and Kriya (action). — like Mahegvara. Not only this but he 
becomes Maheśvara also : bhavati Sivamayatma sarva-bhavena sarvah * Pra- 
tyabhijfia, in fact, efforts completely for the re-orientation of Indian Philoso- 
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phy. We see that vedic seers tried their best to built one world Society : 
‘Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam’. Likewise the vedic seers the Pratyabhijiia school 
also teaches for the unity of mankind, the unity of all living beings : ‘Svatmaiva 
sarva-jantunam eka eva Mahegvarah.’”” 
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JOB SATISFACTION OF LAWYERS IN RELATION TO 
PERSONALITY, SELF ESTEEM, ACHIEVEMENT, 
MOTIVATION AND ALIENATION 


Jitendra Mohan and Neeraj Kakkar 


The profession of law is a noble calling. It is one of the most brilliant and 
attractive professions. It needs not only a depth of learning but also a sense 
of social responsibility. A lawyer stands for justice more than a judge, as he 
pleads for it. It is the quality of a lawyer to have the capacity to analyse the 
facts and to penetrate into\the innermost part of the human mind in order to 
discover the true motives of his actions : and to present them in accurate and 
forceful form. 


Researchers have attempted to document the relationship between an 
individual’s feelings about his or her job and that of individual’s behaviour. 
It has been linked to productivity, motivation, absenteeism, tardiness, acci- 
dents, mental health, physical health and general life satisfaction. It is as- 
sumed that at least in part a person’s emotional state is affected by interaction 
with the work environment. The job is central to man’s life. Lack of job 
satisfaction and alienation from work lead to lower morale, lower motivation 
and lower productivity and an unhealthy society. 


It seems reasonable to assure that the success, particularly occupational 
success. depends not only on cognitive ability but also on character, tempera- 
ment and interests as well as other personality traits. 


One can expect that there might be some personality traits which lead to 
job satisfaction or dissatisfaction in this profession. It requires a special type 
of personality to join a particular profession. Walker et al (1983) in a com- 
parative study of personality traits and job satisfaction between managerial 
and non managerial subjects including lawyers, engineers, scientists, financial 
accountants and data processors reported that the relationship among job 
satisfaction and personality traits was unique for each of the five career fields 
studied. Klaleque et al (1984) found that overall job satisfaction is influenced 
by personal, social and job related factors. 


Self esteem is the way one feels about oneself. Self esteem is a multidimen- 
sional concept. An absence of esteem building experiences has been found to 
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have widespread negative effects in character formation. A consistent rela- 
tionship between job satisfaction and self esteem is reported by many psycho- 
logists. Lopez (1978) reported a positive correlation between self esteem and 
job satisfaction. Jagdish (1985) found positive correlation between job satis- 
faction and self evaluation thus indicating that subjects who were satisfied 
with their job also had high self esteem. 


Achievement motivation is a construct designed to explain inter and intra 
individual differences in the orientation intensity and consistency of achieve- 


ment. Jyothi (1983) found positive relationship between job satisfaction and 
achievement motivation. 


Alienation is a major modern malady and presents a recurrent crisis in 
human life owing to maladjustment and discontent with the rapidly changing 
society. A modern man tends to extend his dimensions, his social environ- 
ment, but at the same time he is developing a feeling of social isolation 
Schacht (1970) and Kaplan (1976). Sometimes there is alienation due to 
occupation. In occupation prestige and position of a person, his status in the 
occupation and the satisfaction are important factors creating alienation. 
Seeman (1967) stated that alienation is caused due to engagement in work 
which is intrinsically not rewarding. 


Method 


Fifty lawyers practising in various courts in Union Territory of Chandi- 
garh were included in the study. The following tests were used : 


(a) Job-Satisfaction Scale by Lahiri and Srivastava (1967). 

(b) Eysenck Personality Questionnaire (1978). 

(c) Rosenberg’s self-esteem Scale (1965). 

(d) Ray’s Achievement Motivation Scale (1975). 

(e) Dean’s Alienation Scale (1961). 
Results and Discussion 

The results shown in the tables show that the job satisfaction of the 
lawyers was found to be positively related to psychoticism and Neuroticism. 
Ahmas et al (1983) reported that neuroticism was negatively correlated with 
job satisfaction. A significant and positive correlation was found between job 
satisfaction and self esteem, which is according to expectations as it was 
hypothesized that job satisfaction will be positively related to self esteem. Job 
satisfaction was also found to be significantly and positively related to 
Achievement Motivation. Orpen et al (1985) reported that job satisfaction 


was significantly higher among the subjects high in need for achievement and 
need for independence than among those low in these needs. 
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A negative correlation was found between job satisfaction and all the 
three dimensions of alienation. Significant negative correlation was found 
between social isolation and job satisfaction. 


When compared with the findings of another study by the author it was 
found that engineers were higher on job satisfaction than the lawyers. Law- 
yers were found to score higher on Extraversion, Neuroticism and Lie score 
(Social desirability) and lower on Psychoticism. Lawyers’ score on self esteem 
was also higher than the engineers. t-ratio for extroversion between lawyers 
and teaching engineers emerged significant. The t-ratio for Lie score is 
significant for both the groups teaching and non teaching engineers. In 
comparison to Doctors lawyers scored high on job satisfaction. They were 
also higher on Extraversion, Psychoticism, Neuroticism, Lie score and Self 
esteem than Doctors. t-ratio for self esteem is significant. 


The study is interesting to give a glimpse of the job satisfaction and other 
correlates of the lawyers. It is felt that a further study of other judicial 
officers, judges and prosecuting officers may be very useful in understanding 
the psychological profile of an important part of our society. 


Table-1 
Means and SDs of lawyers for all the variables 

S. No. Variables : M SD 
1. Job satisfaction 202.68 34.68 
2. Self Esteem 31.14 3.38 
3. Achievement Motivation 11.70 1.78 
4.  Sociat Isolation 16.64 4.30 
5. Powerlessness 17.36 5.24 
6. Normlessness 12.28 4.78 
7.  Extraversion 14.28 4.37 
8. Psychoticism 3.60 2.42 
9. Neuroticism 8.98 3.65 
10.  Lie-Score 13.78 4.10 
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{ Table-2 
| Inter-correlation Matrix for lawyers K 
j Variables NN A NE P N L 


Job Satisfaction 
Self Esteem oi 


| Achievement .53. .29 
| Motivation 


Social Isolation -.36° -.44 -.14 

Powerlessness -.08 -.19 -.00 .63 

Normlessness -.26 -.24 -.18 -.51  .66 

Extraversion 24 14° = .26 07 .16 .13 

Psychoticism -05 -.22 -01 31 .36  .28* .10 
Neuroticism paleo NSH 25 N26) 24 -17 30 

Lie Score -09 tle} .24 MG 04-03) 12.19 


* Significant at .05 level. 


** Significant at .01 level. 


em emcee ares 


Table-3 
| Means, SDs and t-ratio of lawyers and teaching Engineers 


Lawyers Teaching Engineers 


| Variables M SD M SD t 
Job satisfaction 202.68 34.68 210.94 31.59 1.23 
Extraversion 14.28 4.37 11.92 4.29 Dey 
Neuroticism 8.98 3.65 8.04 4.05 1.20 
Personality 3.60 2.42 4.18 2.23 1.23 
Lie Score 13.78 4.10 9.70 2.50 D OSNA 
Self esteem 31.14 3.38 29.86 2.66 2.08 


** Significant at .01 level. 
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Table-4 
Means, SDs and t-ratio of lawyers and teaching Engineers 
Lawyers Non-Teaching Engineers 

Variables M SD M SD t 
Job satisfaction 202.68 34.68 209.16 31.61 0.97 
Extraversion 14.28 4.37 13.20 4.45 T21 
Neuroticism 8.98 3.65 7.86 4.45 1.36 
Psychoticism 3.60 2.42 4.54 2.52 1.88 
Lie Score 13.78 4.10 9.30 2.53 6.51** 


Self esteem 31.14 3.38 31.58 3.91 0.60 
SSS) 


** Significant at .01 level. 


Table-5 
Means, SDs and t-ratio of lawyers and Doctors 

Lawyers Doctors a 
Variables M SD M SD t 
Job satisfaction 202.68 34.68 187.740 37.150 2.40 
Extraversion 14.28 4.37 12.760 4.050 2.05 
Neuroticism 8.98 3.65 7.850 4.339 1.66 
Psychoticism 3.60 2.42 3.150 2.179 1.08 
Lie Score 13.78 4.10 12.190 3.405 2.32 
Self esteem 31.14 3.38 23.170 2.074 ISISS 


** Significant at .01 level. 
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Devendra Handa 


Mahishasuramardini literally meaning ‘the crusher of the buffalo demon’, is 
one of the earliest and most important manifestations of Durga in her fer- 
ocious form.’ Though the antiquity of hez images has been traced back to the 
pre-Kush4na times, “yet her cult seems to have become popular in north India 
during the Kushana period as evidenced by quite a few terracotta and stone 
plaques and statuettes found from the Mathura region.’ It is interesting to 
note that in the earliest reliefs the goddess has only two or four hands and is 
shown as subduing the buffalo demon by sheer physical force —by compress- 
ing the throat of the animal or pulling out its tongue by one hand and pressing 
its back by the other. Stunted spear or trident is her principal weapon which 
she holds in one or two of her additional hands.“ Six or more handed varieties 
of the Kushana images of Mahishamardini are also known. Lion as the 
vehicle of the goddess, though absent initially, makes its appearance in the 
late Kush&na period‘ but does not become an essential adjunct of her images 
till the early medieval period. If present, it was depicted as a docile animal. 
During the Gupta period, the goddess is generally shown as pressing the back 
of the buffalo with her right or left foot and piercing it with a long handled 
spear or trident held in her principal right hand. The next stage of develop- 
ment of the Mahishasuramardini images in northern India is beautifully 
described in the Devi-Mahatmya of the Markandeya Purana’ assignable to the 
seventh century A.D. if not earlier: 


Evamuktvd samutpatya sdriidha@ tam mahasuram 
Padenakramya kanthe cha Stilenainamatddayat 
Tatah so’pi padakrantastaya nijamukhattatah 
Arddhanishkaranta evati devya viryyena sarıvritalı 
Arddhanishkranta  evasau yudhyam@no mahasurah 
Taya mahāsinā devya Siraschhittva nipatitah. 


When the demon emerged in anthropomorphic form out of the severed 
neck of the buffalo, the goddess slew him with her sword. It is this form of the 
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goddess which has been very popular with the artists from circa eighth century 
A.D. onwards.” 

That the cult of Mahishasuramardini has been quite popular in Haryana 
right from the Kushana period is evidenced by numerous stone and terracotta 
figures of the goddess found from Vara (district Jind), Jhajjar and Rukhi 
(district Rohtak), Sanghel (district Faridabad), Baroli (district Ambala) and 
Naurangabad (district Bhiwani)."’ Medieval images of the goddess are known f 
from the following sites in Haryana,” 


Agroha (Dt. Hisar)” 
Ashrafgarh (Dt. Jind) | 
Badali (Dt. Rohtak) | 
Banbbori (Dt. Hisar) 

. Bohr (Dt. Rohtak)" 

. Chandimandir (Dt. Ambala) 

. Gharaunda (Dt. Panipat) 

. Gujar Kheri (Dt. Sonipat)” 

. Guruwara (Dt. Gurgaon) 

10. Hansi (Dt. Hisar)” 

11. Hat (Dt. Jind) 

12. Jadthal (Dt. Mahandragarh) 

13. Jhansua (Dt. Rohtak) 

14. Kabri (Dt. Karnal) 

15. Kalayat (Dt. Jind)" 

16. Kanwari (Dt. Hisar) 

17. Khatoli (Dt. Ambala) 

18. Khokrakot (Dt. Rohtak) 

19. Mandhna (Dt. Ambala) 

i 20. Marhanwala (Dt. Ambala)” 

21. Mohanbari (Dt. Rohtak) 

22. Morni ka Tal (Dt. Ambala )” 

23. Nyat (Dt. Jind) 


1. 

Dp 
3h, 

4. 


Oo ON nN 
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24. Pehowa (Dt. Kurukshetra)” 
25. Pinjore (Dt. Ambala)” 

26. Ratpur (Dt. Ambala) 

27. Sadhaura (Dt. Ambala) 

28. Sanghel (Dt. Faridabad) 

29. Satkumbha (Dt. Sonipat) 
30. Shahpur (Dt. Ambala) 

31. Sirsa (Dt. Sirsa) 

32. Sondh (Dt. Gurgaon) 

33. Tandwal (Dt. Ambala) 

34. Thanesar (Dt. Kurukshetra)” 
35. Theh Polar (Dt. Kaithal)” 


The list is not an unimpressive one and some of the sites have yielded 
more than one figure. Sirsa has yielded a large number of terracotta moulds 
for preparing the figures of Mahishamardini, Though many of the images 
found from Haryana are fragmentary, yet some complete and beautiful icons, 
too, have been recovered. Some of these images are important iconographi- 
cally also. 


Gujar Kheri, located about 8 kms. north-west of Ganaur in district Soni- 
pat, has yielded a very interesting small buff sandstone image showing the 
goddess standing in pratyalidha pose, pressing the back of the buffalo with 
her right foot (Fig. 1).% She is piercing the back of the anthropomorphic 
demon who is emerging from the severed buffalo head with a long-handled 
trident held in her principal right hand while the normal left hand holds the 
demon by the neck. In her rear right and left hands she holds a sword and a 
bell respectively. The most unusual feature, however, is the buffalo head of 
the goddess herself. Though the face has not been carved very realistically 
yet the long horns on the head leave little doubt to its being the head of a 
buffalo. The goddess wears a small tiara, beaded necklace, bracelets and a 
girdle to secure the lower garment. The execution lacks refined chisel work. 
The lion is absent. Stylistically the image may be placed in the eighth century 
A.D. The small size (14.5 x 8 cms.) and the portability of the image indicate 
that it was required by some devotee for his personal use. 


Another similar piece from the same site, in blackish grey sandstone, is 
preserved in the Gurukula Museum, Jhajjar (Rohtak). Also housed in this 
museum are a plaque, a complete and a fragmentary image of Mahishamardi- 
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ni from Satkumbha, a village adjacent to Gujar Kehri. The plaque shows the 
same attributes in the hands of the goddess as noted above but a lion is shown 
here as attacking the buffalo from behind. The goddess stands pressing the 
back of the buffalo with her right foot and holding the anthropomorphic 
demon emerging from the severed head of the animal from the neck. The 
fragmentary image shows only the lower part of the relief, the figure above 
the thighs having been lost. The complete image from the site is similar in 
form and conception to the plaque described above. 


A plaque from Mohanbari also shows the lion attacking the buffalo from 
behind. The proper left hand side of the plaque is broken. A fragment from 
the same site shows the back of the buffalo being pierced by a trident and 
attacked by a lion from behind. Both are preserved in the Gurukula Museum, 
Jhajjar.“ 


A small plaque (13 x10.5 cms.) from Jadthal, though crudely carved, 
-shows the goddess in pratvalidha holding trident and the neck of the demon 
in her two hands. The lion, as usual, attacks the buffalo from the back. The 
plaque indicates the popularity of the cult of the Mahishamardini in southern 
Haryana during the ninth century A.D.”’ 


The fragment from Guruwara (Fig. 2) depicts the buffalo realistically and 
the lion, with head broken, pouncing upon it from the back holding its tail 
between the forepaws. 


The lower part of a Mahishamardini figure recovered from the Bhima 
Devi Temple, Pinjore measures 23 x 17 cms. and is made of greenish sand- 
stone. It is badly mutilated (Fig. 3).” 


A small fragment obtained from Khatoli in the Naraingarh tehsil of 
Ambala by the Department of Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archae- 
ology, Panjab University, Chandigarh shows the trident being thrust into the 
neck of the buffalo. The back of the buffalo is bedecked with a chequered 
cover. A bead-necklace is also seen round its neck. The tail of the demon is 
caught by the lion in his mouth from behind. The firmly planted left foot of 
the deity on the ground and the right foot on the back of the buffalo may also 
be seen (Fig. 4) in this ninth century relief, 


At the ancient temple site of village Shahpur, about 18 kms. from Pinjore 
on Nalagarh road, a broken image of Mahishamardini, 32 x29 cms. lies 
embedded in the wall of the residence of the priest of the Gurudwara 
(Fig. 5). It is broken above the waist of the goddess and is thickly coated with 
whitewash. The helpless buffalo lies couchant, with legs folded, attacked by 
the lion from behind. From the severed head emerges the demon in his human 
form holding a sword in his right hand. His left hand is firmly held and pressed 
against the left shoulder by the left hand of the goddess. With right hand she 
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is thrusting the trident into the back of the buffalo. The complete image must 
have been an elegant piece of the Pratihara art. 


Slightly earlier in date and more elegantly carved is the similar lower 
portion of a Mahishasuramardini figure from Rohtak (Fig. 6). A broad 
beaded waistband and a multi-fold sash on the thighs add greatly to the charm 
of the figure. The anthropomorphic demon is held by the hair by the left hand 
of the goddess effortlessly. The lion attacking the buffalo from behind, 
however, is bigger than the normal size. 


The red sandstone broken image fixed in the wall of a shrine of Bua 
Kumbhara at Kanwari, nearly 26 kms. south of Hisar on road to Tosham, 
measures 68 x 58 cms. and is damaged above the waist of the goddess. The 
left leg of the goddess is placed firmiy on a lotus pitha and the right one is 
folded with the foot placed on the back of the buffalo. This leg seems to be 
quite disproportionate to the left one. The buffalo bears an ornamental belt 
and a bell is hung round its neck. The lion is pouncing upon it from the back. 
The snout of the buffalo has been cut vertically and the small anthropomor- 
phic demon is being held by the goddess with her left arm (?, it looks like the 
foot). A discus has been half thrust in the body of the buffalo, who, being 
attacked by the lion from the back, is falling forward with forelegs folded 
(Fig. 7). 

Pehowa has yielded quite a few fragments of Mahishamardini images. 
One of these from Garibnath Temple is similar to the pieces described above 
with upper part of the goddess broken. Measuring 60 x 45 cms., it shows the 
goddess in Glidha posture putting her left foot on the back of the buffalo. The 
anthropomorphic demon emerging from the decapitated neck of the animal 
wears earrings, necklet and a snake necklace, bracelets, ardhoruk etc. and is 
holding a sword with both of his hands. The goddess is shown twisting his face 
with her right hand. 

Another fragmentary relief from the same site (Fig. 8) in buff sandstone 
is very badly mutilated by betrays refined execution. What is interesting here 
is the depiction of perhaps another figure of a buffalo at the back of the main 
figure. 

A fragmentary hand with a bell found from Prachi Siva Temple at Pehowa 
probably represents the upper left hand of Mahishasuramardini.~ 

The image from Jhanswa (Fig. 9), too, is badly damaged. It shows addi- 
tional human figures, perhaps the attendants. 

The image from Badali near Jhajjar must have been the most elaborate of 
all the images of Mahishasuramardini from Haryana. The main figure of the 
goddess, however, is lost and only the lower portion of the relief (Fig. 10) has 
survived. The buffalo to right is a beautiful realistic creation. It is shown 
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wearing an elegant necklace around its neck. The discus thrown at the demon 
has pierced the side. The lion is attacking the buffalo from behind clasping 
its back with the forepaws. The buffalo has also charged with the full might 
as is indicated by the curled tail of the animal and a soldier being crushed by 
it under its hind right leg. The goddess, however, has rendered the buffalo 
immobile by pressing its back with her right foot which is placed on a lotus 
pitha on the back of the buffalo. The left foot of the goddess, wearing an 
anklet, is planted firmly on the lotus pitha placed on the ground in front of 
the demon. After having immobilised the buffalo, the goddess has cut its neck 
and the anthropomorphic figure is coming out of the severed head, holding a 
sword and in a fighting pose. The figure on the extreme right is mutilated 
beyond recognition. Standing on a lotus-seat, however, it may have repre- 
sented an attendant of the goddess. Her face is badly damaged but her 
graceful posture, coiled earrings, pearl necklet, robust and round breasts, 
pearl armlets and wristlets, long scarf and the sari reaching the ankles render 
her to be an interesting and elegant figure. Just before her was perhaps 
another acolyte in half-kneeling posture, but it has suffered considerable 
mutilation. The facet of the pedestal is beautifully bedecked by an exquisitely 
carved vine motif, 


Another panel lying near a well at Badali from which it is said to have been 
extracted depicts the quadrumanous goddess holding trident, sword, bell and 
the tuft of the demon in her four hands in the usual praty@lidha posture 
(Fig. 11). The face of the goddess is mutilated. 


The popularity of Mahishasuramardini at Agroha, already evidenced by 
small figurines published by Srivastava, is corroborated by a fragment exca- 
vated from the site, showing only the two right hands of the goddess, one 
holding the shaft of the trident and the other a kapāla (Fig. 12)*° indicating 
that the figure may not have been different in conception from that of Morni 
ka Tal (Fig. 13) now preserved in the Chandigarh Museum.” The same 
museum houses another image of the goddess from Pinjore (Fig. 14) which 
seus her as holding sword and shield in the rear hands and is broken below 
the waist. 


Ratpur near Pinjore, too, may have remained an important centre of her 
worship. Though a part of a rectangular slab depicting the haloed bust of a 
female (Fig. 15) may probably, but not very certainly, represent Mahishasu- 
Tamardini yet a stone slab still under worship at the site (Fig. 16) shows her 


north-west of Pinjore, has also yielded a crudely carved 
(Fig. 17). 
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Hansi” has yielded two complete icons of Mahishasuramardini. One of 
these is a four handed figure and the other eight handed. The former, carved 
on a rectangular slab (Fig. 18), is a typically early medieval form showing the 
goddess subduing the demon by pressing its back with her right foot and 
severing its neck with a trident held in her front right hand. She holds the 
anthropomorphic demon coming out of the decapitated head of the buffalo, 
from the tuft with her normal left hand. The rear right holds a sword and the 
left a shield. The lion is attacking the buffalo from behind. There is a 
lotus-petalled gloriole behind the head of the goddess and the top corners 
show stylized acanthus-leaf decorations. The goddess, standing in the alid- 
ha-mudrā, is a disproportionate figure. The whole relief betrays poor work- 
manship. The second relief, carved more sharply but still showing lack of 
proportions, is similar in composition but for the fact that the goddess holds 
arrow, discus and sword in the extra right hands and shield, bell and bow in 
the left ones (Fig. 19). The pedestal is tri-ratha and the top of the slab is 
curved. 


It seems that in the eighth century A.D. octomanous images of Mahisha- 
suramardini had become characteristic in Haryana. A rectangular relief of 
blackish grey granite preserved in the Bhagavati Temple at Kalayat is a beau- 
tiful specimen of the early octomanous images of Mahishasuramardini from 
Haryana (Fig. 20). It shows the goddess trampling the buffalo by putting her 
left foot on its head and pressing its back with her right foot. The crouching 
position of the buffalo indicates its helplessness which seems to be further 
aggravated by the attack of the lion from béhind and the trident being thrust 
into its back by the goddess. The goddess bears a beatitudinous expression 
indicating that she has subdued the animal almost effortlessly. The robust 
anthropomorphic demon which has come out of the decapitated head of the 
buffalo is being strangulated by the goddess with a serpent-noose held in one 
of her left hands.” The normal right hand of the goddess holds the sword 
vertically while the extra hands support an arrow and a diszus besides the 
trident already mentioned above. The principal left hand holds a wine-cup 
and the additional ones a bell and a bow in addition to the serpent-noose in 
the lowermost left. She wears a bejewelled three-peaked crown, circular 

earrings, torque and pearl necklace with pendent strings falling from be- 
tween the breasts, Keyiiras, valayas, niipuras, uttariya, adhovastra and vana- 
mala. There is an arch-shaped halo behind her head and the top corners show 
vidyddharas in flying postures, carrying flowers in their hands. Sensitively 
chiselled with remarkable care for the details, it is one of the exquisite 
examples of the art of Haryana. The three-peaked tiara, facial expression and 
elongation are reminiscent of the hilly style of Himachal Pradesh.” 


The best preserved image of Mahishasuramardini and a masterpiece of 
the Pratihara art of Haryana, however, comes from Sirsa (Fig. 21). Made of 
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red sandstone, this pedestalled rectangular relief shows the life-like figure 
of Mahishasuramardini in pratydlidha pose occupying the available space 
diagonally and holding in her eight hands in the pradakshina order trident, 
taking out an arrow from a quiver placed vertically on the ground, discus, 
sword, shield, bell, bow and the bust of the anthropomorphic demon emerging 
from the severed neck of the buffalo. Wearing all the usual ornaments and 
adhovastra, the goddess seems to be the ideal of the feminine form. She bears 
a beautiful dhammilla coiffure. The locks on the forehead are exquisitely 
arched and the hair above bedecked with bejewelled clasps. There is a vertical 
eye on the forehead. The eyebrows simulate a bow. The long eyes are only 
half open. Sturdy nose, plump checks, thick lower lip and the prominent chin 
endow the benign form with an unmatched charm. Lion, the vehicle of the 
goddess, attacks the buffalo from behind as usual. The discus hurled by the 
goddess at the animal has pierced his hind part. The head of the buffalo has 
been cut completely and separated from the neck. The right leg of the demon 
is still emerging from the neck of the buffalo. As per the Sastric injunction, 
the demon is holding a sword in his right hand.*° 


Exquisite ornamentation, graceful lines and contours, balanced composi- 
tion and refined chisel work make this image to be one of the most elegant 
icons found from Haryana. The find-spot of the image (Sirsa) indicates that 
it may have been the ‘miila-bera of a temple dedicated to the goddess Chan- 
dika (Mahishamardini) constructed by one Gallaka in the Saka year 717 
(=795 A. D. ) as known from an inscription of Pratihara Vatsaraja,’ 


The goddess is invoked in the second verse of this epigraph - 


Proddama - śyäma - dhamno virachita - mahisha - chehhadmana danava- 
sya 


vyaskto mitrdhni mitrchchavasam-iva gatavan = nilipatat = tatakasya = [1] 
payad-vah panka-pitrad = aravikara-bhay =a mbhoruhahara-dhari 
Yador-vala-pravala-dyutir=Aditi-sut = G(na)nda-krich = Chandikyah 

di our surmise is correct, this image may be precisely dated to 795 A. D. 


> An equally elegant image comes from Pehowa and is still under worship 
in a temple. The image has unfortunately been badly painted (Fig.22). The 
attributes in the right hands are similar to the preceding examples with the 
only differnce that rather than taking out an arrow from a quiver, one of the 
right hand holds a bunch of them. The top corners show garland bearing 
vidyadharas and the top is rounded and carved with lotus petals to serve as 
the gloriole behind the hand. The dhammilla on the head is more elaborate 
and an attendant of the asura on the extreme right has been added in the 
composition. Verily, it is a superb example of the Gurjara-Pratihara art. 
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Another Pratihara masterpiece is under worship in a Thakurdawara at 
Tandwal in district Ambala. The face of the goddess is slightly mutilated and 
like the preceding example, this image too is unfortunately painted (Fig. 23). 
Chronologically, it may be placed between the Sirsa and Pehowa images. The 
right hands hold a kapãla, trident, sword with one drawing an arrow from 
the quiver at the back of her right shoulder. It is said that the image was 
originally brought here from Siwan near Kaithal. 


Mahishasuramardini image preserved in the Chandi Mandir near Chan- 
digarh reveals that there was no dearth of her superb icons in Haryana even 
during the subsequent centuries. Carved out of the local greyish shale, this 
75 x 52 cms. figure shows the same attributes in her eight hands as the Tandwal 
figure. The trident is pierced in the neck of the buffalo with a backward stroke 
and the kapala is held sideways. The bearded human shaped asura is grabbed 
by the tuft. An arrow and a discus still peep out of one side of the buffalo. 
The goddess bears beautifully combed hair with a high jatd -jftta in the centre 
of which is tucked a kirtimukha clasp. Behind the head is a lotiform auriole. 
The elaboration of jewellery is obviously discernible. The stele on the sides 
show matrikas, Vaishnavi on her proper left and perhaps Brahmani on her 
right. This latter figure being concealed by the upraised uppermost right hand 
holding the hilt of the sword cannot be made out clearly. The semi-circular 
top shows a panel of semi-celestial figures - musicians, garland-bearers and 
the like. The side extremities show gaja-sardilla and makara-mukha motifs 
(Fig. 24). 


A very late image of the goddess is now enshrined in the sanctum of the 
Chandi Mandir and worshipped. 


About 10 kms. south of Chandi Mandir lies in the village Mandhna a 
temple of Chandidevi which also houses a 100 X60 cms. image of Mahishasu- 
ramardini (Fig. 25). In an indifferent state of preservation, it has a thick coat 
of oil and dust and even whitewash at places. The dark durgy cell in which it 
has been enshirined and the mutilation it has suffered make it difficult to see 
the details.’ The image, however, seems to be analogous to the Chandi 
Mandir example in conception and composition. Elaboration of ornamenta- 
tion and intricate carving, however, indicate that it may have belonged to 
eleventh-twelfth century A. D. 


Our account of the medieval images of Mahish&suramardini from Har- 
yana will not be complete without a reference to the image preserved in the 
Sivalaya at Gharaunda. Though late and crudely carved (Fig. 26) it is an 
interesting image iconographically. The goddess standing in the Pratydlidha 
pose is shown as killing the buffalo with the trident held in both of her front 
hands. The extra right hands support clockwise arrows, discus and sword and 
the left ones shield, bow and the crest of the demon who is hybrid, having a 
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human body but the head of an animal (buffalo?). The lion, as usual, is there 
but not in an attacking posture. The face of the goddess is worn out. 


The foregoing account, thus, makes it clear that not only Mahishamardini 
was popularly worshipped in the medieval period in Haryana but also the 
Haryanvi artists created many of her superb and iconographically interesting 
images during that period. 
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Vipnesh Bhardwaj 


The ancient Indian literary sources as well as the inscriptional evidences, 
have referred to a number of cities in North West India. Archaeological 
discoveries, too, have brought to light many towns and cities. This region, at 
the time of Alexander’s invasion in 327 B.C.,was populous as well as prosper- 
ous, and it was dotted with towns. Alexander’s historians! have written of 
many such towns. But it is unfortunate that a lot of these towns have not been 
properly identified and located. We are told by Strabo that between the 
Jhelum and the Beas there were as many as five hundred cities comprising 
the nine nations conquered by Alexander. With the people of Gausai* alone 
there were thirtyseven cities, both big and small.’ Along with these notices 
we have also been helped by Archaeology in understanding the architectural 
patterns of the day.“ In this context it may be mentioned that at Taxila, in 
Pakistan’, extensive archaeological excavations have been carried out and 
these have resulted in monumental works. Here also the levels contempo- 
raneous with Alexander’s invasion have only been partially laid bare. But 
whatever little is at our disposal from these records, it throws light on the 
structures and the planning procedures adopted. 


Writing about Taxila, Arrian tells us that it was the greatest city in this 
region. Panini, too, refers to Taxila as one of the important towns in his 
work.’ Its metropolitan character is clear from the descriptions of Alexan- 
der’s historians about the varied customs that prevailed at that time.® And it 
was here that different people following diverse religious creeds met together 
as learned men, warriors, pilgrims and traders.’ Excavations have been car- 
ried out at Taxila and from these it would seem that Taxila in the 4th century 
B.C., although no doubt, a large and densely populated city, had no architec- 
ture worth mentioning, as was the case of the Harappan settlement. However 
excavations at Taxila show continuous urban life from the Sth century B.C. to 
the Sth century A.D.” At present as can be judged from the patches of 
remains uncovered, the layout of the city was haphazard and irregular, its 
streets crooked, its houses ill-planned and built of rough rubble masonry in 
mud, which, though neater and more compact than the masonry of the earlier 
settlement below it, was still relatively crude and primitive". And this shows 
glaringly when compared to the architecture of Harappan cities as well as 
their houses. 
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The excavations on the Bhir Mound”, and especially the third stratum, 
the site occupied by Taxila at the time of Alexander’s invasion, have also 
revealed a city of narrow, winding lanes and alleys, chaotically planned.” 
Here the fourth (lowest) settlement probably dates from the 5th century B.C., 
and the third settlement, which is relevant for this study, was already in 
existence at the time of Alexander’s invasion and probably survived for a 
generation after the Mauryan conquest.” The buildings in all four strata here 
are of rubble masonry, but there are noticeable differences in the character 
of the rubble. In the third stratum the masonry is generally somewhat rougher 
and looser, though exceptions to this rule may easily be found. The building 
material consisted of limestone and kanjur alongwith mud. The rubble walls 
were finished off both externally and internally with a thick coating of mud 
plaster,” either plain or whitewashed. The mud was mixed with chopped 
straw in order to bind it together. The upper part of the walls of some of 
these houses at any rate must have been composed only of mud.” 


As far as foundations were concerned, they were never laid deep. As a 
rule the foundations would go down some two or three feet below the floor 
level, but in some cases, especially in the third settlement substantially 
deeper.’® But wherever ruins of the previous stratum were visible or easy to 
lay bare, the walls of the succeeding settlements were generally built directly 
above them. In the third stratum we find a bed of river pebbles laid beneath 
the masonry foundations. This, however, is the exception rather than the rule. 
The practice was followed only where the masonry foundations themselves 
were unusually deep, that is, where for some reason special provision was 
made for the stability of the superstructure.’ This would indicate that there 
were some buildings of more importance to the people, which were built with 
extra care and planning. 


The excavations have brought up the remains that comprise blocks of 
dwelling houses and shops, divided by streets and lanes. The most important 
of the streets is the main street, which runs approximately north and south in 
a fairly straight line, with an average width of 22 feet. Other streets, the third 
and fourth, vary in width from 9 to 17 feet and follow winding courses. The 
second street may not have existed during the third settlement (IIIrd stratum) 
as it had been obstructed by the houses built in its place in the fourth century 
B.C., as revealed from the excavations. The first street however dates back to 
the first city on the Bhir Mound and it was maintained at a high level even 
during the third settlement. The square ‘S’ was also maintained at that time. 
But in the other streets and lanes, it is seen that structures of some kind or 
the other had been built up.” 


At Taxila it is seen that the lanes are still narrower than the ‘streets’. At 
some places for the smooth movement of traffic some comparatively open 
squares were provided, which had a multifunctional role. And on one spot 
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there is a small curved space along a lane, obtained by setting back the wall 
of a house, where pack animals could pass one another.” In the streets where 
there was vehicular traffic wheel-guards” were provided to protect the cor- 
ners of the houses from damage by the passing carts or chariots. They 
consisted of rough stone pillars set up at the corners of the buildings, the 
whole pillar being about five feet in height, some two feet of which were 
buried in the ground.” It may be mentioned here that a feature of the smaller 
lanes, which seem to have been the private property of the adjoining houses 
were closed by a cross-wall, making them into cul-de-sacs and thereby pre- 
venting the public from using them as short cuts between bigger streets. * The 
convenience of the public, it seems, was given due importance. The streets in 
this city were paved with small boulders and rivers pebbles. 


The excavations have revealed from the third stratum a rough but well- 
worn stone bench and also against the corner of the wall a vertical wheel- 
guard. The open spaces found in the form of squares, formed the inseparable 
aspect of the corporate life, as also it helped in the intercourse among people 
and for the exchange of ideas.” They might have served the purpose as that 
of the ‘agora’, the dynamic centre of the Greek city. Its oldest and most 
persistent function was that of a communial meeting place.” As usual, the 
market was a by-product of the coming together of consumers who had many 
other reasons for assembling than merely doing business. In the third stratum 
the main streets as well as the lanes might have served as the lifeline for the 
activities in the city. 


We are not sure of the detailed system of drainage practised here, but 
surface drains in the houses, like those in the streets and lanes, were provided 
not for sewage but as gutters for carrying off rain-water from the open 
courtyards into the streets. As a rule, they were constructed of limestone and 
kanjur, like the unusually large drain belonging to the third stratum beneath 
house ‘K’.”” But it is probable that as far as the main street was concerned, 
it had to serve as water course during the rainy season. This was because its 
level was kept lower than that of the side streets. 


For the disposal of sewage each house was furnished with one or more 
soak-wells. There was one soak-well in each courtyard and one for the privy, 
bathroom, wash-house or kitchen. These soak-wells also existed during the 
third settlement. The soak wells are of various kinds. The ones which were 
also prevalent during the third settlement were lined with limestone and 
kanjur to a depth varying from 8 to 18 feet or more, below which the shaft 
narrowed and was left unlined. Their inner diameter varied from 2 feet 2 
inches to 2 feet 10 inches at the top. This type of soak-well was sometimes 
filled with vessels.’ The soak-wells made of earthen-ware rings may also be 
ascribed to the third stratum. As also the soak-wells made by large earthen- 
ware store-jars set one above the other with holes knocked through their 
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bottom. They were also located in the bathrooms and kitchens.” Similar 
soak-wells were also provided for the public convenience in some of the small 
open squares. And for the disposal of ordinary refuse large bins appear to 
have been provided in the public squares and streets, and it may be assumed 
that they were regularly cleared. They measure some 9 feet by 5 feet and are 
built of the usual rubble. These public bins were meant for the refuse, not 
only of the streets but of the nearby house as well, since the soak-wells in the 
houses were intended for liquid sewage.” It would thus seem that sanitation 
and public were taken care of with earnestness. 


The basic idea underlying the design of the dwelling quarters is the 
common oriental one, which consisted of an internal courtyard surrounded 
by rooms opening onit. The houses have been referred to as ‘gha’, ‘griha’ and 
residential buildings or quarters as ‘nivasa’ and ‘nikayya’ by Panini.’ Here 
the courtyards were paved with rough flags or with pebbles from the river 
beds. Pavements of small cobble-stones were laid in the bathrooms, wash- 
houses and open passages. And the floor in most of the cases were made of 
beaten earth.’ The houses were usually of two or sometimes more storeys. 
They were built without any attempt at a regular plan so that the layout 
revealed on Bhir Mound is quite chaotic,” and it often becomes difficult to 
demarcate one house from another. But in some of the houses the internal 
plans as well as their boundaries are quite clear showing thereby that they 
may have been in a well-to-do quarter of the city.™* It may also be pointed out 
that the rows of chambers facing on to a public thoroughfare probably served 
in most cases as shops just as they did in the later cities of Sirkap.” 


It is observed that some of the houses of the second stratum were built 
over those of the third stratum and therefore the plans of one do match with 
the other. One house, somewhat larger than the rest, was grouped more 
formally round a square courtyard, and one of its ranges consisted of a 
relatively imposing hall, its roof supported on three great posts which stood 
upon pedestals of masonry along the main axis. An occasional post of this 
kind could also be scen in the lesser houses, but always on a pedestal of 
rubble-masonry.”° Earlier in the Vedic times the building was supported on 
pillars called ‘skambhena adharyat.’ There is also reference to pillars made 
stable in their foundations. The foundation is called as ‘Dharuna’ on which 
the pillar was raised.” A notable architectural feature was rough masonry 
pillars piled up inside some rooms to hold the roof “° which was not very high. 


The structural remains in the third settlement at Bhir Mound show some 
features that are worth noticing and have to be appreciated. But not much 
can be said in praise of the overall planning of the city. Wheeler in this regard, 
recollecting the past says that ‘the ill-paved streets through which he (Alexen- 
dar) was escorted were winding and of uncertain width, with irregular en- 
chroachment which had completely blocked some of the side-lanes. To 
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Alexander, with the trimness of his own Greek cities in his mind, the scene 
must have suggested a slum rather than a metropolis. The haphazardness of 
the streets was reflected in the shoddy planning and building of the shops and 
houses. The ramshackle walls were of unsquared random blocks of limestone 
with an infilling of stone fragments and mud, or were occasionally of mud- 
brick. Here and there they were coated with mud, and through an open door 
could sometimes be seen an inner wall with a surface of red-painted plaster. 
Otherwise, of architectural adornment there seems to have been none. The 
warren of contiguous rooms and shops was lighted from point to point by 
small courts or light-wells.”” 


Though Taxila had little pretensions to being a city of great architecture, 
its scanty, remains show that there was some semblance of planning in the 
layout of its main and subsidiary streets.” And it is clear from the excavations 
that some of the architectural trends of the third settlement in 327 B.C. were 
carried over into the later times of the upper settlements. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 
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Stratum were built (J. Marshall, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 87). 
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Ashvini Agrawal 


The land bounded by the Satluj in the north and the Yamuna in the south and 
extending from Dehradun and Saharanpur districts of the western U. P. in 
the east upto Bahawalpur (Pakistan) in the west was occupied by the martial 
tribe of the Yaudheyas. Like many other tribes of the North-West the 
Yaudheyas also had a republican form of government and called themselves 
a gana. From the time of Panini down to the Gupta period we get some 
interesting glimpses of the checkered history of these people, who kept their 
identity alive for over eight hundred years in the face of many vicissitudes of 
fortune, which more than justifies their claim as the heroes amongst all the 
Kshatriyas. 


The earliest reference to the Yaudheyas occurs in the Ashtddhyayi * and 
the Ganapatha of Panini. The celebrated grammarian has placed them 
amongst the ayudhajivi samghas or the people who earned their living by the 
profession of arms. Though Panini neither informs us about their habitat nor 
their economic status, yet he provides valuable information about their pro- 
fession as warriors and takes their antiquity to a date earlier than the Sth 
century B.C.,which is the generally accepted date of Panini.’ Patanjali in his 
Mahabhashya also refers to them. 


There are several references to the Yaudheyas in the Mahabharata. 
Whereas some of them are of no use in the present context, the others throw 
welcome light on the topic. Thus in the account of Nakula’s conquests de- 
scribed in the Sabhaparva, they are associated with Rohtak and the adjacent 
region. Their kingdom is described as very rich, abundant in cows and 
possessing wealth and corn and loved by the god Kartikeya. They gave a stiff 
fight to the Pandava hero but were overpowered.° The Purdnas’ and the 
Harivaiisa® also contain reference to the Yaudheyas. According to these 
works, which are of little help, the Yaudheyas descended from USinara’s son 
Nriga of the Anu dynasty.” The Padataditaka of Syamilaka, a work of the 
Gupta period, describes a team of singers from Rohtak plying upon musical 
instruments and singing songs current in the country of the Yaudheyas.’° It 
provides a glimpse of the cultural ethos of the Yaudheyas as well as of their. 
vocational life. Many other works such as the Brihatsarhitd of Varāhamihira, 
Mahdmayuri”, Kagika”, Chandra-vydkarana“, Sarasvati-kanthadbharana™ etc. 
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also contain references to the Yaudheyas. Besides being late works, most of 
the information contained in these works is confined to the geographical 
location of these people, generally grouping them with the other tribes of the 
north. 


In the 4th, century B.C., when Alexander invaded India, there were 
several tribal republics such as the Malavas (Malloj) Kathas (Kathaians) 
Kshudrakas (Oxydrakai), Sibis (Siboi), Agras (Agalassoi) etc. who gave a | 
tough resistance to the Macedonian invader. The name of the Yaudheyas does | 
not occur in this list of the Classical writers simply because Alexander never 
came in contact with them. However, Arrian gives an account of the country 
beyond the Hyphasis (the Beas) inhabited by an unnamed tribe, which is very 
interesting. He says that, "It was reported that the country beyond the Hy- 
phasis was exceedingly fertile, and that the inhabitants were good agricultur- 
ists, brave in war and living under an excellent system of internal government; 
for the multitude was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their auth- 
ority with justice and moderation. It was also reported that the people there 
had a greater number of elephants than the other Indians, and that those were 
of superior size and courage." This unnamed tribe has rightly been identified 
as that of the Yaudheyas by Late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal”, who equates it with 
Vartta sGstropajivinah of Kautilya. This is perhaps the most elaborate lite- 
rary description of the Yaudheya republic. 


In addition to the literary references to the Yaudheyas, some epigraphical 
evidence also throws light on their history and character. In his Girnar Rock 
Inscription dated in the year 72 =A. D. 150, Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman I 
pays a rich tribute to these people, though claiming a victory over them. The 
record contains the expression — Sarva-kshatr-avishkrita-vira-sabdajatotse- 
kavidheyanam Yaudheyanam * i.efwho had forcibly destroyed the Yaudhcyas, 
who were difficult to be controlled on account of their conceit born of their 
having proclaimed amongst all the Kshatriyas, their title of ‘heroes’. The 
Bijaygadh inscription of a Yaudheya chief who is called Maharaja and 
Mahasenapati shows the adoption of such titles even in the republican form 
of government.” The enumeration of the Yaudheyas in the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta, amongst the tribal republics who submitted to 
the Gupta emperor on their own accord, account for their gradual disappear- 
ance from the political scene. 


Some seals and sealings of the Yaudheyas, bearing legends like Yaud- 
heyanam Jayamantradharanam, which have been discovered from places like 
Sunet, Naurangabad, Agroha and Rohtak, not only reflect their political 
supremacy but also their economic status as we shall shortly discuss. 


The numismatic evidence forms the most important source of to aac 
about the Yaudheyas. Their coins and coin-moulds of different types which 
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cover a wide geographical region and an equally wide span of time have been 
known to the numismatists for a long time. As early as 1834, Captain Cautley 
recovered some Yaudheya coins from Behat near Saharanpur in U. P.” They 
were published by James Prinsep i in 1858.” Alexander Cunningham obtained 
alarge number of Yaudheya coins, "to the west of the Sutlej, in Depalpur, 
Satgarha, Ajudhan, Kahror and Multan, and to the eastward in Bhatner, 
Abhor, Sirsa, Hansi, Panipat and Sonpat.’ "2 He also discovered four coins of 
the Yaudheyas from the Kangra District.” He observed that these coins were 
found all over the country between Sutlej and Yamuna.” Rodgers also pro: 
cured specimens of similar coins from Hansi and Kharkhauda near Sonipat.” 

A hoard of 164 coins unearthed in 1936 at Panjya in the Chakrata Tehsil of 
the Dehradun District of U. P. was reported by Prayag Dayal.” Two years 
later, another hoard was discovered from Jaijaivanti near Jind in Haryana.” 
119 copper coins were recovered from a hoard found in a village near 
Landsdowne in the Garhwal District? Hoards and stray discoveries conti- 
nued to come to light from sites such as Sunet in Ludhiana district of Punjab, 
Naurangabad- Bamla, Bhiwani, Hisar, Dadari, Malhana, Sidipur-lova, 
Atayal, Anwali, Mecham, Mohanbari, Karauntha, Baghaula, Assandh etc. in 
Haryana, Meerut, Hapur etc. in U. P. and Sambhar, Pallu, Rangmahal, 
Dhanasia, Pandusar etc. in Rajasthan.” A very large number of Yaudheya 
coin-moulds have been discovered from Khokrakot (Rohtak)*°, Naurangabad 
in the Bhiwani District and Sunet in the Ludhiana District.” 


These coins have been divided into six classes by Allan on the basis of 
devices and symbols on them.” They belong to three different periods in their 
history. The earliest of these coins which have been assigned to the 2nd-1st 
century B.C. bear the legend Yaudheyanam Bahudha&nyake and depict the 
figures of bull and elephant on the obverse and reverse respectively.» To the 
second phase belong those coins which depict six-headed Kartikeya on the 
obverse and his consort Shashthi or Devasena on the reverse. They bear the 
legend Bhagavtasvamino Bralimauyadevasya Kumārasya í They are assigned 
to the period 1st-2nd century A.D.” The coins of class VI which depict 
Kartikeya standing facing with a spear in right hand and peacock on left near 
left foot and the legend Yaudheyaganasya Jaya on the obverse and female 
deity (Devasena or Shashthi) walking to left on the reverse clearly betray the 
Kushan influence. They belong to 3rd-4th century A.D. 


The geography of the Yaudheya coinage has an important bearing or the 
economic condition of this tribal republic. The find-spots of their coins cover 
a vast area comprising the districts of Dehradun and Saharanpur as well as 
parts of Meerut inthe Western U. P, almost the entire state of Haryana except 
Faridabad and Mahendragarh districts, Parts of Punjab to the south of the 
Satluj, Ganganagar district and a part of Churu district in northern Rajasthan 
and the region upto Bahawalpur in Pakistan. It clearly indicates that the 
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Yaudheya hegemony extended over a vast stretch of land bounded by the 
Satluj in the north and the Yamuna in the south and extending from the 
western U. P. in the east upto Bahawalpur in the west. Not only the vastness 
of their sovereign republic but also the fertility of this land must have added 
to the prosperity of the Yaudheyas. It is amply evident from the legend 
Yaudheyanam Bahudhanyake occurring on the earliest variety of their coins, 
which means ‘the kingdom of the Yaudheya having abundant corn’. It is no 
mere boast on the part of the issuers of these coins is clear from the following 
verses of the Mahabharata, which describe Nakula’s conquest of the West - 


Tato bahudhanam ramyarn gavasvadhanadhanyavat / 
Karttikeyasya dayita Rohitakamupadravat l| 

Tatra Yuddham mahadvrittam Siirair-Mattaryiirakaih / 
Marubhumim sa k@rtsyanena tathaiva Bahudhanyakam || 
Sairishakarn Mahettham cha vase chakre mahadyutih | 


Akrosam Chaina rajarshi Tena Yuddhamabhtnmahat // 
Tan daSaman sa jitva pratashthe pandunandanah | ** 

Besides proving the identity of Rohtak with the Bahudhanyaka land, as 
pointed out by Prof. Jagannath Agrawal ” these verses refer to the economic 
prosperity of the region and the gay life of its people who are called Matta- 
mayurkas i.e. intoxicated peacocks. Thus we are told that Rohitaka is very 
rich, delightful, with abundant cows, possessing wealth and corn and loved by 
the god Kartikeya. This land which evidently had two divisions Marubhimi 
or the desert land, probably corresponding with parts of Rajasthan, and 
Bahudhanyaka or the land having plenty of corn was ruled by the brave 
Mattamayurakas, who were overpowered by the Pandava hero, only after a 
fierce battle, who then proceeded to capture Sairishaka (Sirsa) and Mahetha 
(Meham). 


The prosperous state of the agricultural economy of the Yaudheyas is 
attested by the vivid accounts of Classical writers like Arrian®® and Strabo.” 
They describe the land beyond the Hyphasis (the Beas) as exceedingly fertile 
and its inhabitants as good agriculturists. This account wonderfully tallies 
with the term Bahudhanyaka mentioned on the coins as well as in the 


Mahabharata. 

Besides the condition of agricultural economy, the pastoral wealth of the 
Yaudheyas can also be estimated from the sources at our disposal. The pu 
and elephant type of their coins with the legend Yaudheyanam Benen an ye e 
have some significance for the pastoral economy. Haryana and Punjab are 
known as lands of milk and its products, rich in cattle of fine quality since 
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Vedic times. So much so that numerous idioms, proverbs and folk-songs 
high-lighting the pastoral wealth of this land have come into existence. The 
passage of the Mahabharata quoted above clearly refers to this land as having 
abundant cows. Arrian and Strabo call it rich in elephants of good quality. 
Their statement may be taken as true in the light of the fact that elephant is 
found depicted prominently on the Yaudheya coins. 


The absence of the gold coins of the Yaudheyas has sometimes been 
pointed as an indicator of the poor state of their economy. But it was certainly 
not so. We must not forget that the gold coinage was not common in India 
prior to the advent of the Kushanas. The second Kushana ruler Wim Kada- 
phises started gold coinage to cope with the international trade, as their 
empire lay right on the international trade route from the East to the West. 
This is proved by the fact that they issued their gold coins after the Roman 
weight standard. However, the bulk of the Kushana issues which circulated 
within this land was made of copper. Even today the largest number of copper 
coins found in Punjab and Haryana belong to the Kushanas. The Yaudheyas 
who had no international trade worth name and who had no jurisdiction over 
the international trade routes did not feel the necessity of having a gold 
currency. Their copper coinage was issued in plenty and big hoards of their 
coins are still being discovered. There was, therefore, no paucity of wealth. 


The poor state of the Yaudheya economy is sometimes unduely stressed 
by archaeologists, who point towards the dearth of material remains of the 
Yaudheya period. We must remember however, that the region which was 
under the rule of the Yaudheyas has suffered a lot of destruction at the hands 
of the foreign invaders who gave full vent to their fury over this land and 
secondly this area has not so far been properly, not to say extensively, brought 
under the spade of the archaeologists. The Yaudheyas remained so occupied 
in war to defend themselves against the foreign aggressions, in order to keep 
their identity alive, that they even dedicated their country to the war god 
Kartikeya whose figure as well as that of his consort Shashthi appear on their 
coins from the beginning of the Christian era, alongwith the legend Bhagava- 
tosvamino-Brahmanyadevasya Kumarasya. They had hardly got some respite 
after the fall of the Kushana and celebrated their victory by issuing the coins 
with the legend Yaudheyaganasya Jaya and the seals bearing the legend 
Yaudheyanam Jayamantradhardnam proclaiming themselves as a people who 
possessed a secret formula of victory or who know how to devise victory, when 
the rising tide of the great Gupta emperor Samudragupta forced them to 
submit before him. 


The Yaudheyas may rightly be equated with ‘the Varttd-satropajivin’ of 
Kautilya”, following an economic profession in peace and were equally 
competent to take up arms in war. 
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GANESA IMAGES FROM INDONESIA 
I. Wayan Redig 


1. Introduction 


In the Indonesian arehipelago, there are hundreds of Ganesa images, some 
of which are now preserved in different museums, and some others scattered 
on the sites. Most of them show the god in sitting position and a few in 
standing posture, but none in the dancing pose. No image depicts Ganesa 
along with his Sakti. The available images may be assigned to the period from 
8th to 15th century A.D. 


Images of GaneSa in Indonesia find representation only in Saivite 
shrines,if present, they occupy the principal back niche of the same. Out side 
the shrine Ganesa images are found on the confluence of rivers, river-cross- 
ings, cross roads and similar other important sites.' 


In Bali the worship of the deity is, especially in the purification ceremony, 
known as Rsi Gana, still a continuous phenomenon, but line-drawing of the 
god represents the deity. 


2. Gane§ga in Indonesian texts 


References to the deity may be found in a number of charters which were 
formally issued by the ruling family, and in the old Javanese manuscripts.” 


In the charters, we find the names of group of divinities which are usually 
invoked either in the mañgla (introduction) or in other parts of the charters. 
Among the names as mentioned in the charters are Ganapati, Vinayaka or 
Sad-Vinayaka. The charters, however, do not provide any detailed informa- 
tion of the god. We, thus, fail to find out the nature and iconographic traits 
of the god. 


Only in some manuscripts, like the Samaradahana, Koravasrarma and 
Tantupanggelaran do we find some characteristics of the god. 


E 
From the Samaradahana we come to know that the god is the son of Siva 
and Parvati, described to have a head of an elephant, exploited to fight 
against demon king, Nlarudraka, who is in rivalry to heavenly beings. 


The Samaradahana further says that in the fight the god had one of his 
tusk broken being attacked by the demon with a weapon called bajra given by 
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Hyang Rudra. To average the attack, the god seizes the axe (kutara) which is 
one of the magic weapons recently presented to him, and cuts off his adver- 
sary’s hands and feet, an finally his head. The god res<ores of life with amrta 
those who had been killed on his side and they praise him with shouts of 
"Gananjaya."* 


The Koravasrama and Tantupanggelaran, describe Ganesa as the god of 
wisdom and of prophecy who can predict any coming events.” 


3. Functions of the image 


Very scanty evidence is available regarding the functions of the images of 
Hindu Indonesian period. We do not know how the deity was treated as a god 
of wisdom or remover of obstacles. Fortunately, in Bali is still preserved the 
tradition which may be derived from the above-mentioned period. 


In Bali the name of the god still appears in the purification ceremony 
called “Rsi Gana” which is intended to maintain the spiritual harmony of the 
community. The ceremony is performed when the earth is said to the sick 
and feverish, or misfortune happened in the society like a crime that disturbs 
the magic balance of the village, or circumstances that weaken and pollute 
the protective life power of the individual or of the village, and still many 
others. In these conditions , the deity is invoked in a ceremony so that he may 
wipe out the calamities. The offering of the ceremony is provided with a white 
flag on which Ganega motif is pictured. 


In the ceremony called ““Nangluk Merana” representation of the god as 
a motif of flag is also available. This ceremony is regularly performed twice 
a year to kill the germs of plant-diseases.’ 


The god in certain localities in Bali is also worshipped by witch-doctors 
or fortune tellers.*This tradition apparently conforms to that of Koravasrama 
and Tantupanggelaran as remarked before, in which the god of prophecy must 
be worshipped by fortune tellers. 


We thus see that the traditions which have survived in Bali may be derived 
from Hindu-Indonesian period. These traditions are still preserved in the old 
Javanese manuscripts describing the god to be a remover of obstacles, of 
wisdom or of prophecy. 


4. Physical and Iconographical traits of the Images. 


For sake of convenience, the characeristics of the images may be grouped 
as follows : 


(A) general, (B) local, (C) unique. 
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(A) General Characters 


The very common character of Ganeśa is the hybridization of elephant 
head on the human body, having either two or four hands (particularly in 
Indonesia), holding any one, two, three or all of the tributes like parasu (axe), 
aksamala (rosary), danta tusk) and patra (bowl). 


The parašu may have a long or short handle being held in the hand 
showing different poses (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4). This attribute may be held by either 
right or left back hands. 


Hand gestures in holding aksamald is also different. But, it is commonly 
held with musthi-like pose (Fig. 6, 7, 9) very rarely held in some other pose 
as shown in fig 9. This attribute may be held by either right or left back hands 
and change its place with that of parasu. 


The shape of danta is generally realistic. It is mostly held by the right hand 
which is resting on the respective thigh. Only the hand gesture holding the 
attribute is different (Figs. 10, 12, 14). It is remarkable to notice that some 
dantas are furnished with padma on the bottom (Fig. 13) 


PGtra (bowl) on which the trunk of the image rests is commonly held by 
front left hand (Fig. 16). The bowl is sometimes too small-as compared with , 
the hand of the god (Fig. 17). 


Another common characteristic of the god is that he is represented as 
having corpulent body, protruding belly, and sitting on padmdsana (lotus 
cushion), wearing headdress, armlets, etc. 


His upavita is commonly in the shape of sarpa (snake), crossing from left 
shoulder through the right hip. The kaoi is always on the left shoulder of the 
images (Fig. 18)’. 

The trunk turns the left to touch the bowl of uncertain contents (Fig. 16). 
According to scholarly opinion, it should be Elixir of immortality or it should 
be blood in case the container is a skull-like bowi. But, it is invariably a bowl 
of sweet balls in India. 


GaneSa sits commonly on lotus cushion, with both of the legs bent before 
him with the soles of the feet touching (Fig. 24). This sitting posture is quite 
common in Indonesia, perhaps typical to Indonesian. 


The common headdress is jatdamukuta of different types (Figs. 36, 37, 
38,39). sometimes the front of the headdress is bedecked with ardhacandraka- 
päla (Figs. 40, 41, 42). 


The presence of the third eye of the God is also a common feature in 
Indonesia. It is to be carved vertically on the forehead of the God. 
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(B) Local Forms 


By local form is meant the characteristic form of a particular area or 
region having such traits as are not found elsewhere. 


The Eastern-Javanese Ganesa, especially those belonging to 13th century 
A.D., is typical for using the skull-like ornaments. Some ornaments such as 
headdress, earring, pedestal, etc. may be represented as skull-shaped (Figs. 
31, 42). The use of the skull ornaments, Dhavalikar is of opinion that due to 
Gaņeśa’s association with Siva who, in the form of Bhairava, wears the skull 
ornaments”. 


In another local form, one may find the back slab of the image decorated 
with fringe known as "Prabha-Majapahit" (Fig. 35). 


It is probably so called as the ornament is typical to the Majapahit period 
which is assigned to 14th century A.D. 


Balinese Gaņeda is typical for the headdress of the God which looks like 
the composition of a lotus flower (Fig. 45). This headdress is common in Bali, 
not only for Ganefa but for other deities as well. The other type of headdress 
found in Bali is dhammilla (a type of hair-do) (Fig. 43). 


(C) Unique Forms 


By unique form is meant that the image is in possession of peculiar 
attributes which are not to be found elsewhere even in its own area or region. 


Some unique images of the God from Indonesia are: — 


(1) A unique image available in Bara (a village in East Java) is the only 
image decorated with Kapala-Kala on the back of the head of the 
image (Fig. 46). The image is 1.50 meters high, bearing a chronogram 
on the pedestal in which is dated A.D. 1239.14 


(2) One image available in Jakarta Museum acc. No, 196a, The pecu- 
larity of the image is that it shows GaneSa is holding Sankha in his 
hand (Fig. 19). The date and provenance of the image is not known 
but based on the type of Sankha endowed with wings, and back slab 
with fringe as well as the type of its headdress, the image should come 
from East JAVA and dated to 13th to 14th century. 


(3) Only two images of Gane$a with paga are known so far. They come 
from Ungaran, central Java. The images are now preserved in Jakarta 
Museum acc. NO. 199e and 199d, dated 8th-9th century A.D. The 
shape of the pafa is realistic, looking like a strand of rope (Fig.20). 


(4) Two images with tulips (?) (Fig. 21). One of them is preserved in 
Jakarta Museum Acc. No. 162a and the other one is in Empu Tantular 
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Museum, Acc. No. XXIII 10. These are the only images with tulips (?) 
so far. Besides, the attributes of the images are intriguing whether 
they are a tulip or any other flowers, or another object, for its shape 
tempts us to call it an object of "axe-like-style". 


(5) One Ganega with Keris (Fig. 22) is known from Bali. In Bali, Keris is 
regarded as weapon which possesses Supernatural power, which is 
able to destroy an enemy in the battlefield. The holding of keris by 
the god apparently conforms to his mission to destroy the obstacles 
of his worshippers. The image is still in worship and can be seen at 
the time of festival only. On the stylistic ground of the image, it is 
assigned to 14th — 15th century A. D.! 


(6) One image of Ganņeśa with padma is now preserved in Empu Tantular 
Museum, East Java (Without Acc. no.) Its date and provenance are 
unknown. The padma is simply sculptured being held by the normal 
right hand (Fig. 23). 


(7) One image of Ganesa with camera (Fig. 26) is available in Trowulan 
Museum, East Java, Acc. no. 89/BTA/ONB/24/BPP. Edi Sedyawati, 
however, has found two images of the same type, one image is from 
semarang (Central Java), another from Kediri (Est Java). 


Beside the attributes mentioned above, the standing and sitting pose, and 
hair-do of the images are remarkable to notice for they are also Unique. Such 
images are noticed below . 


(1) There is one image found so far showing the god as standing on one 
leg, the other leg being bent behind (Fig. 30). The common standing 
pose of the images in Indonesia is Samabhanga (standing straight 
(Fig. 27). This unique image is now preserved in Jakarta Museum, 
Acc. no. 198. It comes from Bangelan, Central Java and is dated to 
9th— 10th cent. A.D. 


(2) An image preserved in Jakarta Museum Acc. No. 181, provenance 
Dieng (Central Java), depicts the god seated with legs placed one 
upon the other (Fig. 25). The common sitting pose of Indonesian 
Gane§a remarked before is as illustrated by fig. 24. 


(3) A sitting pose as illustrated by fig. 29 is also very unique to Indonesian 
Ganesa. Besides, the yogapatta (ascetic’s band tied around the body 
of the god is also uncommon . But, in Indonesia there is one image 
made of bronze coming from Central Java, showing the god as seated 
at his ease (mahdaraja lildsana)with yogapatta! 15 In India, this sitting 
pose is quite common, with slightly different dispensation of legs 


(Figs. 32, 33, 34). 
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(4) One bronze image from Sumatra preserved in Jakarta Museum is also 
unique to Indonesian Ganeśa as the god is depicted sitting with his 
right leg hanging down supported by a lotus growing out ofa pedestal 
(Fig. 28). This bronze image has a high Jatamukuta which too is not 
common to the images of Ganeśa in Indonesia (Fig. 47)) 


(5) Another unique image shows Gane§a with locks of hair falling down 
on the back (Fig. 44). The image is made of andesit (hard sand stone), 
preserved in Jakarta Museum, Acc. no. 197. It comes from Pekalong- 
an, Central Java. 


5. Recapitulation 


There are hundreds of images of Ganesa found in Indonesia, dating from 
about 8th to 15th century A.D. They are no longer in worship, with the 
exception of those in Bali. 


The icons of the god have some common characteristics in the country, 
while others share their features with others in a particular region. 


A limited number of the images show exceptional characteristics also as 
noted above. 


A comparative study of these images of GaneSa from Indonesia and India 
A S ; ; $ 7 
is a fascinating subject and is being undertaken by the present author.’ 
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PINJAUR THROUGH THE AGES 


Lalman 


Pinjaur (latitude 76° 5¢ E and longitude 30° 45 N), well known for its 
beautiful Mughal Gardens and the H.M.T. factory, is situated near the 
confluence of the Jhajra and Koshalha rivers which once upon were the 
tributaries of the mighty (Saraswati) river, identified by some historians with 
the mighty Ghaggar river of the past (Elphinstone and Todd 1837; Cunning- 
ham 1878-79; Sircar 1960). The township is located at a distance of about 20 
Km east of Chandigarh and 6 Km south of Kalka on the Ambala-Shimla 
Highway 22, and lies on comparatively newly formed Siwalik rocks of 
Himalayas. 


It is a common belief that the mighty Himalayas arose out the womb of 
an ancient sea, the Tethys, and this mountain emerged approximately 70 
million years ago in five different phases. Out of these pulses, the third 
upheaval, which took place nearly 25 million years ago, appears to be very 
intense for it resulted in the formation of a foredeep girdling the Himalayas. 
This was also perhaps the time when the mighty Ganges and Brahamputra 
were united together forming the Indo-Brahm or Siwalik river. The piedmont 
streams descending from the immediately rising mountain silted up this 
frontal foredeep and the sediments thus formed became famous as Siwalik 
the system of rocks in geological literature (Krishnan 1960). 


Initially, the deposition took place under the warm and humid condition 
because the lower part of the Siwalik succession is abundant with plant 
remains characteristic of Tropical monsoon region. The upper Siwaliks to 
which Pinjaur rocks comprise a significant part was laid down under swampy 
condition. The forests existing at this time were inhabited by varied types of f 
wild animals whose remains are profoundly documented in the rocks farming 
an excellent basement for the Pinjaur township (Pilgrim 1913; Khan 1962; 
Nanda 1963). 


There were clusters of fresh water marshy lakes at the foot of the lower 
Siwalik ranges about two to three million years ago. The region around 
Pinjaur was thickly forested to rear such big animals like buffalo, horse, 
giraffe, straight tusked elephant, rhinoceros, pigs, camels, hippopotamus, 
crocodile and tortoise. There seem to have also occurred enormous rhythmic 
climatic fluctuations caused by intensive glaciation in the higher reaches of 
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Himalayas thus resulted in the waning and waxing of these lakes, rendering 
the region unfavourable for those animals (De Terra and T.T. Paterson 
1939). The glaciation and pluviation gave rise to a series of terraces on the 
river banks and their tributaries in the Sirsa and Ghaggar valleys (Sen 1955; 
Sahni and Khan 1964; Lalman 1978). Atleast five prominent terraces can be 
recognised at various heights such as 55m, 45m, 20m, 6m and less than 5m 
above the river lev els respectively at the right banks of Jhajra and Koshalha 
tributaries of the Ghaggar near Pinjaur (Elphinstone and Todd 1837; 
Cunningham 1878-79; Sircar 1960). Of these, the terrace at 55m level is most 
extensive and at its upper limits, is covered with piedmont river deposits 
which are often cone-shaped and fanned down from the Siwalik beds exposed 
in the immediate vicinity. The occurrance of terraces ai various heights is a 
clear evidence that the mighty Ghaggar is an antecedent river and was once. 
flowing at each level in the past. The terraces are mostly composed of river 
gravels and Boulders derived from the conglomeratic horizons of the Siwalik 
formations (Lalman 1978; 1987, Fig. 1). 


During the period when climate ameliorated, the readily available life 
sustaining elements like plants and animals life created a suitable habitat for 
early human settlements here. It is evident by the archaeological discoveries 
of a large number of stone implements, like pebble tools, choppers, cores, 
flakes and the Acheulian handaxes made of quartzite, neolithic tools, 
polished celts, hoes and ring stones etc. from Sirsa-Soan-Satluj valleys of 

Nalagarh and Derra Kharauni, Kotla (Chandi-Kotla), Mansa Devi around 

| Chandimandir in the Ghaggar valley at and around Pinjaur-Kalka area and 

| north northeast of Chandigarh, suggesting that the region had been the 
continuous habitat of early man to sub-recent times (Sen 1955; Khatri 1959- 
60; Bisht 1971-72; Lalman 1975-76, 1977-78, 1978; Manmohan Kumar 1978; 
Mohapatra 1979; Chopra 1979; Manmohan Kumar 1980-81). 


The remains of the early settlements of the early agricultural community 
perhaps happened to be village sites is indicated by the differences in the sizes 
and richness of the material assemblages were noticed at Sarangpur and 
Chhoti Parachh about two and six Kilometres respectively north of Chandi- 
garh city and at and around Pinjaur-Kalka area. The use of stone implements 
such as hoes, celts, ring stones, saddle querns, hand-made and whee! turned 
pottery, small blades and limited copper shows the late neolithic and begin- 
ning of the chalcolithic phase in this part of the country perhaps slightly later 
than Sind, West Panjab and Rajasthan (Suraj Bhan 1967, Lalman 1975-76; 
Bisht 1978). 


The expansion of the Indus Culture was made known to us for the a 
time in this region by the discovery of Kotla Nihang Khan (Vats 1929) pa 
remained a solitary site representing the north-eastern outpost of the In x 
Culture till the discovery of Rupar more than two decades later. The sub- 
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sequent archaeological investigations added a number of Harappansites, viz; 
Dhang, Dher Majra (Olaf Prufer 1952; Sen 1955) Marhanwala (Sharma 
1954-55; Bisht 1971-72) Sabowal (Lalman 1975-76) and Bhainsa Tiba (The 
Tribune, January 16, 1958) etc., of which Rupar, Bara (Sharma 1954-55) 
Sanghol (Talwar, Bisht, Sharma 1968-69 to 1980-81) and Chandigarh (The 
Tribune, Tuesday, January 6, 1970; The Times of India, Friday, January 9, 
1979; The Hindustan Times, January 12, 1970; Ghosh, Nigam, Pande, Pant 
1970-71; Lalman 1971) have been extensively excavated. 


Pinjaur-Kalka area remained to be a continuous habitat right from the 
earliest times and is said to have been the cradle of Indian civilization. 
Needless to say that the vedic hymns ware mainly composed in this region and 
the vedic people, too, may have kindled the sacrificial fire here (Rgveda, 
Maxmullar 1877). The epics and the Puranas which contain valuable literary 
components are said to have been composed in this region on the banks of 
the Saraswati, identified by some historians with the mighty Ghaggar (Elphin- 
stone and Todd 1837; Cunningham 1878-79; Sircar 1960). 


In the early as weli as historical periods the Siwalik foothills seem to have 
given shelters to various cultures, religions and arts and crafts. During the 
medieval period, the whole of the hilly region was well populated because 
the man had reached a stage when he could face climatic inclemencies and 
make use of the natural resources available in these hills. The metropolises of 
the different states which developed here were fortified during the medieval 
period. 


New light on the history of Pinjaur was thrown by the discovery of several 
inscriptions (Fig. 2) art and architectural remains (Fig. 3-9) from here by 
A. Cunningham (Cunningham 1878-79). 


Two of the inscriptions found engraved on a large huge boulder located 
in a nullah about one and half kilometre from Kalka towards Parwanun i.e. 
between Kalka and Parwanun indicative of the existence of some early con- 
temporary settlement in this region. The site was examined by a renowned 
epigraphist Dr. K.V. Ramesh in 1981 and deciphered both the inscriptions 
which belong to the seventh century and in Siddhamatrika characters in 
Sanskrit language (The Tribune, Monday, September 28, 1981). Olaf Prufer, 
too, gave a detailed location and description that there are on a beam 
supported by large big pillars at an old sacred tank and on an old stone figure 
in the wall of a modern temple, behind the police station of Pinjaur make 
mention of two inscriptions—one of them only fragmentary and datable to 
612-613 and 615-616 A.D. (Vikram Samvat 869 and 872) which are now 
missing from this place. 


One of the inscriptions mentions the old name of the town as Patichapura 
(Cunningham 1878-79). It is notable that a popular local tradition connects 
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Pinjaur with the five Pandava brothers who are said to have come to this place 
and stayed for sometime. The present name can easily be derived and the 
nearby Bhim-Ka-Tila also very clearly denotes its association with the 
Pandava brothers. Panchapura has also been mentioned in the Hansi Inscrip- 
tion of Prithviraja II of V.S. 1224 (=1167 A.D.) wherein it has been stated 
that the present town was destroyed and burnt to ashes by Kilhana (Bhandar- 
kar 1912; Phogat 1977). The medieval inscription located in the Dharakshetra 
or Dhara-Mandal, a well known ‘baoli’ of the place on the right side of the 
road. Pinjaur also lay on the main route from Kanauj to Kashmir and its 
mention to the place in about 1030 A.D. is indicative of its importance, it had 
gained during 11th century A.D. as a famous and most flourishing town at the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas (Sachau 1989). 


An accidental discovery of art objects in a field near the legendary Bhima- 
Devi Temple (Fig. 10), at a little distance from the famous Mughal Gardens 
led the Department of Archaeology and Museums to undertake archaeologi- 
cal excavation which brought to light the remains of two ancient temples 
besides numerous beautiful sculptures and a worn out inscription on a column 
found at the temple site records the name of Sri Ramadeva (The Tribune, 
May 27, 1976). Further excavations led to the significant discoveries which 
include five inscriptions in early Devanagari or in late Brahmi (The Tribune, 
Saturday, April 15, 1978). The name Ujjal Singh is said to have been found 
engraved on the plinth and a column records the name of Ramadeva on a step. 
The person Ujjal Singh inscribed on the slab of the step was most probably 
the chief architect who built this temple and Ramadeva may be the king who 
got the temple built. Sujan Rai Bhandari inhabitant of Patiala and a contem- 
porary chronicler of Aurangzeb refers to it as the most venerated temple of 
this area (Khulasa-tu-Tawatikb 1696 A.D.). 


The earliest available mention of the place are made known to us by Abu 
Rihan Al-Beruni in 1030 A.D. in his Kitab-ul-Hind and by Minhaj-us-Siraj in 
the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Elliot and Dowson). 


The picturesque old town of Pinjaur also remained under the Raja of 
Sirmaur (Nahan) for quite sometime. But the beauty and the importance of 
the place attracted the attention of the slave-Sultan Shams-ud-Din 
Al-tutmish’s son Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud of Delhi (1246-66), who seized it 
from the Raja of Sirmaur (Nahan) and sacked him from this beautiful place, 
temples and tanks. 


The next mention of the place is by Minhaj (Tabakat-i-Nasiri) that Nasir- 
ud-Din in his 9th regnal year that is in 1254 A.D. plundered many of good 
Hindu temples in and around Pinjaur and took with him a large amount 0 
booty. This has been seen proved by the recent survey that the ae aes 
damage was done during this period. Timur too, in 1399 A.D. attacked an 
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defeated Raja Rattan Sen of Sirmaur (Nahan) (Rai Rattan of Sharaf-ud-Din 
Yaz-dis-Zafar Nama) at the foot of the Kalka hills and took with him a huge 
booty and made hundreds as captives. 


The archaeological investigations undertaken by different scholars at and 
around Pinjaur have brought to light a large number of beautiful sculptures, 
ornamental architectural and structural members, pillars, door-jambs, floral 
and faunal motifs, mythical birds, and animals in series, G@malakas, Kirti- 
mukhas etc. The scattered remains like pottery, a large number of sculptures 
and architectural members found over an area of about two kilometres is 
clearly indicative of the fact that the area remained increasingly flourishing 
throughout the early and the medieval periods and was a flourishing temple 
town which witnessed, like the rest of Indian the most brilliant florence of 
temple architecture and sculptural art. A large number of amalakas or temple 
spires of various sizes, buried walls, plinths, temple plans and the architectu- 
ral pieces fairly establish the presence of several Brahmanical and Jain 
temples existed at Pinjaur (ancient Paňchapura) in the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies. The repeated onslaughts razed to ground the old temples and other 
edifices and built their own religious and secular buildings by using the same 
secular architectural material. During the recent archaeological survey, hun- 
dreds of mutilated or disfigured sculptures were seen scattered here and 
there and used indiscriminately in the fortification walls, walls of different 
structures. Numerous of the sculptures were seen placed in the niches of 
modern tempels. 


The sculptures of Hindu deities from here, represented in the relics, 
include Ganeéa the lord of the Ganas, Vishnu and his Vaikuntha and Varaha 
forms, Hari-hara the composite Siva-Vishnu face, Umă-Maheśvara, 
Ardhanarigvara, Paravati, Durgta, Mahishamardini, Skanda-Karttikeya, Se 
and his Bhairava and Linga forms, [Sana, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, Brahma, 
Hanuman, Surya, Yogasana-Surya-Narayana, images of dikapalas, Rama and 
celetial ladies i.e. the aparsarases in different postures and the beautiful 
erotic sculptures which in treatment and modelling bear the close resem- 
blance to those at Khajuraho (The Tribune, May 27, 1976; The Tribune, April 
15, 1978). A few of the mentioned have been published recently (Handa 1976, 
1982, 1985). The Tribune 1985 have been published recently (Handa 1976, 
Bhattacharya 1981, Handa 1982, 1985; The Tribune, 1985). Many of the 
sculptures have been removed to the far off places. One hundred and twenty 
sculptures and architectural pieces have been removed, housed and added 
to the Museum of Ancient Indian History, Culture & Archaeology Depart- 
ment of the Kurukshetra University during the last a few years (Singh 1977; 
The Tribune 1979; Shukla 1983). 


Equally interesting are the Jaina figurines which include a broken head 
of the ParSavanatha with a multifoil umbrella and a seven hooded snake over 
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it. The contemplative mood represented by closed eyes, curly hair, with a 
top-knot and the beautiful smile are some of the noticeable features of the 
figure. Another figure of the Jina shown sitting in lotus pose on a pedestal 
whose central projection having wheel flanked by the two loins. Simultancous- 
ly the figure of Chandra-prabha in a meditation pose which is now placed in 
a niche of the Topnath temple furnishes the evidence of the continuity of the 
town as well as the Jainism flourished at this place during 10th and 11th 
centuries. Surprisingly no Buddhistic remains have so far been recovered 


from this place. 


The picturesque old town of Pinjaur was originally one of the principal 
places in the territories of the Raja of Sirmaur (Cunningham 1878-79). In the 
fourth regnal year of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 1681 A.D., his foster brother 
Fidai Khan seized Pinjaur and sacked the Hindu Raja of Sirmaur (Nahan) 
and established his own dwellings here. As a man of great skill and architec- 
tural taste he built and laid out beautiful terraced gardens exactly on the 
pattern of the Shalimar Gardens of Kashmir and Lahore (Fig. 11) and built 
magnificient dwellings which still stand in their glory. There has been a great 
problem of water during the summer season. To mect with this great problem 
he got dug a canal in a neighbouring hill and brought it to the gardens for 
irrigating the beautiful grass-plots and enchanting flower beds and feed its 
springs. Sujan Rai, who .was a contemporary of Aurangzeb had given a vivid 
description that this place was very famous in growing of red roses (Khula- 
sat-i-Tawarikh 1696 A.D.). During the spring season he paid a visit to the 
garden and stated that on the day of his visit as much as 40 maunds (Alamgiri 
Weight) of red roses were brought to the perfumary of Fidai Khan. At the 
same time he has also given a detailed account of the existence of an old 
standing Hindu temple of great sanctity at Pinjaur known as Bhima Devi 
temple which is no longer now but its remnants have been recovered recently 
during the course of excavation. Fidai Khan did not stay here for a long time, 
as the story has it, the place proved him to be goitrous and abandoned. In 
1675 A.D. this place was reoccupied by the Raja of Sirmaur (Nahan). 


Pinjaur remained under the suzerainty of the Sikhs. The Rajas of Sirmaur 
(Nahan) maintained good relations throughout with the Sikhs. With the 
conquest of Sirhind in January 1764 A.D., many new states came into exist- 
ence. The creation of the Mani Majra State was one of them (Gupta 1981). 
In about 1766 A.D., its chief Gharib Das took possession of the valley of 
Pinjaur. However, he could not retain it for more than two years. Raja Level 
Prakash of Sirmaur (Nahan) had cordial relations with Maharaja Amar Singh 
of Patiala. He appealed to the Maharaja for his assistance and its restoring 
to Nahan. The Maharaja sent an army under Malik Lakhna and restored it 
to Nahan in 1769 A.D. But Nahan could aot retain it for long and ultimately 

lost it again to Mani-Majra. Kirat Prakash died in 1775 A.D. After the three 
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years of his death the Maharaja Amar Singh of Patiala sent an army under the 
Sardars Maha Singh and Pakhar Singh in 1778 who reconquered Pinjaur and 
annexed it to the Patiala State. 


Pinjaur remained under the Marathas. Louis Bourquin, a French adven- 
turer in Maratha service had seized and occupied it in about 1792 A.D. It is 
said that he had dismantled the fortress of Pinjaur. ’He left the place in April 
1803 A.D. after his discomfiture. Since then it remained under the continuous 
possession of the Patiala state except for a very short period in 1810 A.D. 
when it was threatened by the Gurkhas under the leadership of Amar Singh 
Thapa but was ousted (The Tribune 1954). 


To begin with, Pinjaur remained a Tehsil of the Patiala State. In 1861, 
during the reign of Maharaja Narinder Singh it was created to a full-fledged 
district or Nizamat, with its headquarters at Rajpura comprising of the four 
tehsils viz. Rajpura, Banur, Ganaur and Pinjaur. In 1918, the Nizamat of 
Pinjaur was converted to that of Kohistan and the old town of Pinjaur was 
merged in the tehsil of Kandaghat (Gandi Singh, The Tribune, January 26, 
1954). 


Pinjaur remained all the time very famous for its pilgrimages and cele- 
brations for a Hindu Tirtha or sacred tank known as Dharakshetra or 
Dhara-Mandal. There is also situated a Sikh Gurudwara near the sacred tank 
and sacred to the memory of Guru Nanak Dev Ji which was constructed 
during the reign of Maharaja Karam Singh with an endowment of 88 bighas 
of land and a cash grant of Rupees 51. Every year a fair is being held here on 
Baisakh Sudi 3 on the occasion of the birth day of Guru Nanak Dev Ji which 
lasts for five days. 


The mosque standing behind the sacred tank at Pinjaur is also a historical 
monument of the Muslim rulers, which according to Alexander Cunningham, 
was built during the reign of Aurangzeb by the Governor of Sirhind, General 
Fateh Khan, with the material taken from the ancient sacred temples and 
architectural ruins (Cunningham 1878-79). 


Pinjaur besides the cradle of ancient Indian heritage is also very famous 
for its beautiful gardens which are considered as one of the bes: and well 
preserved gardens in the whole of Northern India. It is worth seeing when one 
view its beauty from the fine arched gateway. This part of the building 
depicting a great deal of old Mughal style of architectural and art interest. 
Equally interesting is the Baradari palace which is called Rangmahal, across 
the stream, the tank, the Sheesh Mahal, the water falls, fountains and the 
lower terraced garden surrounded by fortifications were all things of joy, art — 
and beauty. 
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Fig. 3. Vishnu 
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Fig. 7. Brahma 


Fig. 8. A Row of elephants 
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Fig. 10. Bhima Devi Temple with art and architectural remains 
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Fig. 11. Pinjaur Garden 
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ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE OFFICE OF 
WAZIR UNDER THE EARLY ARAB CALIPHATES 


Arti Mehra 


Different views have been expressed regarding the origin of the office of the 
Wazir. While a number of historians consider the office to have originated 
under the Arabs, Ibn khaldun, The Muqaddimah An Introduction to History, 
(translated by Franz Rosenthal, Vol. II, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 
1958, pp. 8-10) refers to the employment of Wazirs under the Umayyads, the 
predecessors of Abbasids; S. D. Goitein [in "The Origin of the Vizierate and 
its true character", Islamic Culture, xyi, (1942) 255-63, 380-92 vide p. 159 of 
Grunebaum’s, Medieval Islam, Chicago, 1946] also holds that the Vizierate 
was basically developed by the Arab Muslims and that the Sassanian tradition 
merely shaped some of its paraphernalia, and S. A. A. Rizvi, The Wonder that 
was India, Vol. II, Sidgwick & Jackson, London, 1987, p. 170; refers to Aaron 
as the Wazir of Moses. On the other hand, a number of historians including, 
Khuda Bukhsh in The Orient Under the Caliphs, Calcutta, 1920, p. 220, H.A.R. 
Gibb & Harold Bowen, Islamic Society And The West, Vol. 1, Oxford, London, 
1950, p. 107; Bernard Lewis, The Arabs in History, New York, 1966, p. 84; 
A.M.A. Shushtery, Outlines of Islamic Culture, Vol. I, Bangalore, 1938, p. 55, 
I. H. Qureshi, Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, Sth revised edn., Delhi, 
1971, p. 78 as R. P. Tripathi, Some Aspects of Muslim Administration, Alla- 
habad, 1978, pp. 161, 162, hold the office to be of Persian origin, which in 
Islamic history was adopted by the Abbasid Caliphs owing to their close 
association with the Persians. While evidence may not be conclusive for either 
view, the purpose of the present paper is to present the earlier history of the 
office and its evolution under the early Arab Caliphates. 


Down the ages, history has universally proved the fact that, no ruler, 
howsoever, diligent, can discharge single-handed the multifarious functions 
of the administration. The value of counsel has been fully appreciated by even 
the most despotic rulers of the world. Thus, an old Arab proverb says, "The 
bravest of men require arms and the wisest of kings need ministers." Initially, 
next to the Caliph and later under the ruler of a Muslim Country, the Chief 
executive office belonged to the Wazir, who may rightly be called the Kingpin 
of Islamic administration. 
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According to al-Mawardi (974-1058 A.D.) the real significance of the 
Wazir’s appointment consisted in the fact that, "in the province of politics, it 
is better to have a co-adjutor rather than one sole person at the helm of 
affairs", and Ibn Khaldun has called the Wizarat as "the mother of govern- 
mental functions and royal ranks". Moses also asked the Lord for the counsel 
and attendance with him of his brother Aaron, whom he trusted and said, 
"Give me a minister from my family, Aaron, my brother; Add to my strength 
through him, And make him share my task”." Khalil az-Zahir relates that 
Prophet Muhammad said, "Whosoever is in authority over the Muslims, if 
God prosper him, shall be given virtuous Wazir. The Wazir shail remind him 
when he forgeteth his duty, and shall assist him when he doth remember it. 
But to a bad ruler God giveth an evil-minded Wazir, who when the ruler 
forgeteth his duty, does not remind him of it, and when he remembereth his 
duty, doth not assist him to perform it." The wise men have said that a king 
may be shrewd, experienced, powerfui and dominating, yet he cannot do 
without a capable, discreet, just, learned, experienced and a God fearing 
Wazir. "Just as a body is lifeless without a soul and a soul without a body is 
worthless, in the same way a kingdom cannot be stable and flourishing without 
a Wazir who gives right counsel and points at the welfare and disorder in the 
kingdom".° 


Regarding the etymology of the word Wazir, various opinions have been 
expressed. According to the Encyclopaedia of Islam, both the word, Wazir 
and the idea, came from Iran, and can be traced to the Pehiavi root-word, 
V(i) cir meaning "Judge, decision." According to some, it, Wazir is derived 
from Muazarah or “help”. 


Lexicographers derive it from the Arabic word "Wazr" literally meaning 
porter (bearer of burden, hence one who bears the burden of the state,” others 
trace it from Wazar, a place of refuge or "an asylum" because the king has 
recourse to the counsels of the Wazir, while still others derive Wazir from "azr" 
"the back or strength", because the ruler is strengthened by his Wazir, as the 
human frame is by the back.” Thus, the meaning of Wazir comes down to no 
more than help’. 


The Wizarat was the highest office that a man of letters (AAl-i-Kalam) 
could hold and the Wazir held the supreme status that a civilian could enjoy. 
The enormous powers enjoyed by the Wazir and the distinctive duties and 
privileges attached to this office led various Muslim political thinkers to 
attach great importance and prestige to this office. Thus, al-Fakhri says, "The 
Wazir is one who stands midway between the Sovereign and his subjects, so 
that there must needs be in his nature one aspect which accords with the 
nature of the common folk, so that he may deal with both classes in such a 
manner as to secure for himself their acceptance and attention while trust- 
worthiness and sincerity constitute his capital". 
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The Arab Jurists, notably Mawardi, have marked two stages of Wizarat 
(1) The unlimited Wizarat or Wazir-ut-Tafwid (2) The Limited. Wizarat or 
Wazir-ut-Tanfid. The Wazir with unlimited, powers or the Grand Wazir was 
the aiter-ego, or Major Domo of the Caliph, enjoyed the latter’s fullest 
confidence, and practically exercised the powers and prerogatives of the 
Sovereign, except that he could not dismiss on officer appointed by the 
Caliph. He appointed officials in the name of the Caliph and sitting as the 
final court of appeal, the Wazir heard the complaints and dispensed justice 
also. The powers of the limited Wazir, however, were not so extensive, he 
had no initiative of his own and merely carried out the orders of the ruler. 
The position cf both the Grand Wazir and the limited Wazir was not easy to 
hold and was not free from anxieties. While the former "was required to 
possess all the arts of an accomplished courtier, .. . The Arabs expected a 
great deal from him. He had to be conversant with the games of chess and 
polo and also expected to play the guitar and to be proficient in mathematics, 
medicine, astrology, poetry, grammar and history; and finally in the recitation 
of poems and narration of tales".” The limited Wazir was required to possess 
"a many-sided knowledge of administration of taxation of the provinces, and 
of public and private laws". Non-Muslims could also be appointed to this 
categories to Wizarat. Ibn Khaldun has enumerated the comprehensive func- 
tions of the Wazir whick included the supervision of the collection and 
distribution of money, of soldiers, armaments, war operations, and other 
matters concerned with military protection and aggression. The royal seal was 
aiso entrusted to him. "Thus, the name of Wazir came to include the functions 
of both “the sword" and "the pen”, in addition to all the other things for which 
the Wazirate stood and in addition to its function of giving assistance (to the 
ruler)". However, appointment to the Wizarat did not always go by merit and 
instances are on record when a Caliph would grani the office in return for 
morey. 


Before the establishment of the Abbasid Caliphate at Bagidad, neither 
the rules of Wizarat were fixed nor its procedures regulated, so that whenever 
any crisis arose, Muhammad and the Caliphs took counsel of the most saga- 
cious and wise courtiers, each of whom, therefore, acted as Wazir. The 
Umayyad Caliphs (661-750 A.D.) had also employed several secretaries 
(Katib) or counsellors (Mushir).'’. But the transfer of power from Umayyads 
to Abbasids, meant a change from the simplicity of the Bedouin rule, to the 
elaborateness of a system of government, which in general respects was an 
immitation of that of Persians. Under the Abbasids (750-1258 A.D.) the 
regular office of the Wazir was introduced and the laws of the Wizarat were 
also fixed. 


In the history of Wizarat, the first individual tc be called Wazir was Abu 
Salmah al-khallal b. Sulayman, an Iranian by descent, who served the first 
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Caliph, as-Saffah from November 749 A.D. till February 27, 750 A.D. and 
held the title of "Wazeer of the House of Mahomet.” Gradually, howe he 
Caliph became alienated from Abu Salmah because the Wazir’s favour for th 
House of Ali stirred the Caliph’s jealousy, who thus had his Wazi 
nated.. Abu Salmah was succeeded by Abu Jahm, but he too was poisoned 
by the Caliph. His death was followed by the rise of the famous Persian family 
of Barmekides, who guided the policy of the Caliphate for fifty-two years 
(752-804 A.D.). 


The Second Caliph, Al-Mansur (754-773 A.D.) had khalid bin Barmek as 
his Wazir a man of prodigious talent. Together they fought wars and worked 
out the principles of government. Although the actual work of administration 
was left in the hands of the Wazir, the Caliph remained the sole arbiter of the 
fate of his subjects. Thus, under the early Caliphs, the Wazir received no 
special delegation of power and acted simply as "assistant to his master, his 
counsellor and his right hand, his companion at all housr... ." °, and was 
kept under the strict supervision of the Caliph. It was only gradually that the 
Caliphs began to give more and more authority to a personage close to him, 
namely, the Wazir, who grew in power as the Caliphs indulged increasingly 
in the pleasures of the harem. From al-Mahdi’s (775-785 A.D.) time till that 
of Ar-Radi (934-940.A.D.) the Wazirs enjoyed extensive powers. Al-Mahdi’s 
Wazir, Abu Obaidullah wrote the first book on the rules and regulations of 
Kharaj (Land-tax), instituted several administrative changes, besides impos- 
ing Kharaj on fruit trees and introducing sharing system in land taxation.” On 
the advice of his next Wazir, Yakub bin Daud, Al-Mahdi carried out most of 
the munificient works. Towards the end, however, the Caliph’s mind was 
poisoned against the Wazir and suspecting him of conspiring with the Alides, 
he had him confined in the political prison called Matbak, where Yakub 
remained until released by Harun.” Harun had the able Yayha bin khaled as 
his Wazir. Later, owing to old age, Yahya resigned the Wizarat, which was now 
bestowed upon his son, Jafar, who for seventeen years exercised unbounded 
influence over the Caliph and enjoyed unlimited authority. Jafar was also boon 
companion of Harun in privacy and amusements. Both were inseparable to 
the extent that there were rumours of a homosexual affection between the 
light-skinned Caliph and the darker-skinned Wazir: The Barmekides ren- 
dered loyal and devoted service to the House of Abbas and in the process 
they became extremely wealthy, lived extravagantly in their magnificent pa- 
lace called al-Jafariyah in Baghadad and also vied with the Caliph in bestow- 

ing presents on pocts and panegyrists.”’ Till the year 802 A.D., when the 
Caliph’s disposition underwent a fearful change, the entire administration of 
the extensive dominions was entrusted to the exclusive management of Jafar. 
All the high officers of the state, civil as well as Military, were filled by the 
functionaries chosen from the Barmekide family or from among their parti- 
sans. According to Ibn Khaldun the true cause of the fall of the Barmekides 
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lay in the manner in which they seized upon all authority and assumed the 
absolute disposition of public revenue.” Besides, their enemies at the Court 
were also active in poisoning Harun’s mind against Jafar by emphasizing that 
the Barmcekides were plotting to overthrow the Abbasids. Sensing him to be 
a danger to his position, Harun had Jafar executed in 803 A.D.” and his head 
was gibbeted on the bridge at Baghdad. With oriental treachery the members 
of the family were degraded, imprisoned or slaughtered, and their property 
was confiscated. 


The importance of the Wazir rose high under Mamun, who allowed 
himself to be guided by his Wazir, Fazal bin Sahl, and left the absolute 
direction of the government in Fazl’s hands. But when it was reported to 
Mamun as to how much the Wazir was despised by the Iraqis and there was 
possibility of the Empire passing to the Alides, the Caliph had his Wazir put 
to death, ibn Zayyat, the Wazir of Wasik was a cruel Minister, who invented 
an instrument of torture for punishing the criminals and enemies. The sub- 
sequent Caliphs Mutanid and Mugtafi also relied heavily on their Wazirs. 
During Mugtadir’s reign (908-924 A.D.) the Wizarat passed several hands. 
His Wazir, Ibn Furat administered the government as if he were the Caliph 
himself, while the latter immersed himself in amusements and women.”° The 
mismanagement of finances by Ibn Furat led to his removal. He was suc- 
ceeded by Abu Ali Khaqani, who too could not give a good account of himself 
and was replaced by Ali Ibn Isa, who worked very efficiently, but fell a victim 
to intrigues and was dismissed and arrested. After him Wizarat passed 
through Ibn Furat, Hamid, again Ibn Furat, till Ibn Isa once again became the 
Wazir. 


The dominant position of the Wazir suffered a tremendous set back during 
the time of Caliph Radi (934-940 A.D.) when the supreme power was seized 
by the commander of the commanders (Ameer-ul-Umara). The loss of 
Caliph’s.authority synchronised with the loss of Wazir’s pre-dominant position, 
who had to bow before the Ameer-ul-Umara, The Wizarat was completely 
eclipsed and shorn of all its powers. The Wazir was reduced to merely a 
Minister of the Court with the title to Rais-u/-Roasa (Chief of the Chiefs).”” 
Under the Seljuk Sultans the Caliphs once again secured larger powers and 
nominated their Wazirs as before. In the Ottoman Empire also the office of 
the Wazir was inaugurated around 1326 or 1328 A.D. In the administrative 
set-up of the Samanids the Wazir figured prominently. Also calied the Kewa- 
Ja-i-Buzrug, the Wazir stood at the apex of the entire bureaucratic net-work. 
The Ghaznawids, too were guided by the precedents of the Caliphs of Bagh- 
dad and the Samanids of Bukhara, and the institution of the Wizarat was 
widely recognised by them. Under the Seljuks, who supplanted the Ghazna- 
wids in Central Asia, the foremost office in the Empire was presided over by 
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the Wazir. With the establishment of the independent Sultanate in India, the 
office of the Wazir also came into existence. 


Thus, a study of the early history of the Wizarat reveals that at least a 
proto type of the Wazir of later Islamic history did exist during the earlier part 
of the Caliphate under the Ummayads. The powers and position of the Wazir 
fluctuated according to the personality of the Caliph and of the official 
himself. Notwithstanding the extraordinary powers enjoyed by the Wazir, his 
task was by no means easy, for while he had to please the ruler, he was also 
constantly exposed to the intrigues and machinations of other courtiers, and 
the loss of the ruler’s confidence meant not only dismissal and confiscation 
of property but often brutal death. Yet with all the hazards, risks, intrigues 
and responsibilities, the office of the Wazir continued to remain in existence 
because of the glory and power entailed therein. However, with all its demo- 
cratic and tribal background the Wazir continued, in the times to come to be 
a servant of the crown responsibie only to it. The fact could be explained both 
by the ‘limitation of the Muslim Jurists’ as well as by the impact of monarchi- 
cal Persia. 
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MUGHAL POLICY OF APPOINTMENTS & 
TRANSFERS OF GOVERNORS. IN THE PROVINCE 
OF PANJAB (LAHORE) 1556-1605+ 


Kiran Pawar 


The name ‘Panjab’ originates from Persian words ‘Panj’ and ‘Ab’, meaning 
‘five’ and ‘water’ respectively. Ibn Batuta, who visited India in the 14th 
Century, refers to the Valley of Siad, known as the Panjab, meaning five 

waters or rivers.’ Generally speaking it was taken to be the area (with Multan 
& Kaskmir excluded) between the rivers Indus and the Satluj. No doubt the 
boundaries of the Panjab have been increasing and decreasing from time to 
time. During the Mughal period, the province was given the name of suba-i- 
Lahore. Abul Fazal has described its boundaries as situated ia the third 
climate. Its length from the river Satluj to the river Sindhu is 180 Kos. Its 

breads from Bhimbar to Chaukhandi, one of the dependencies of Satgarh,” 

6 Kos. It is bounded in the east by Sirhind, on the north by <ashmir, on the 
south by Bikaner and Ajmer, and on the west by Multan? 


However, "the chequered history of Panjab from the Ghazanavide con- 
quest to its subjugation and consolidation under Akbar till 1581, amply shows 
that the region did not constitute a compact and ciearly democrated admin- 
istrative Unit.“ In the intervening period high officials with vast Military/fin- 
ancial powers were posted in numerous administrative divisions, alse known i 
as Muqias as well as Subedars/Governors of the region. The area assigned to Í 
an officer for the purpose of Administration generally depended on his own f 
standing as well as the exigencies of the time. During the later part of Iitutmish’s 
reign Malik Alauddin Jani was the Mugta of Lahore. Arkali Khan the son of 
Satoa Jalaluddin Khalji, was assigned governorship of Lahore, Multan and 

ind.f Bahlol Lodhi was given the additional charge of Lahore and Dipalpur 
ate! he had established supremacy over Sirhind in 1441 Daulat Khan Lodhi 
was the Mugta of the Sarkars of Lahore and Bhera.® Haibat Khan Niyazi was 
appointed governor of Panjab and Multan by Sher Shah.” 


The main pojnt of consideration in the present paper is to consider the 
policy of appointments and periodical transfer of governors in the province 
of Lahore (Panjab) during the reign of Akbar and its principles and implica- 
tions. The particular policy has come to be recognised by historians as one 
that was most regularly practised by the Mughals. © It is well illustrated in the 
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case of Subhah of Lahore during the reign of Akbar whose long reign was to 
witness an entire over-hauling of the administration. The provincial governor, 
officially known as Sipah Salar and popuiarly called Subedar, was responsible 
for the defence, executive, administrative, criminal justice and general super- 
vision of the province. The strategic position of a province as much deter- 
mined its status and importance; if not more, than its economic significance. 
Hence the significance of the Subhah of Lahore during the period under 
consideration could hardly be over emphasized as the base pcint to effectively 
control the north west. 


For about nineteen years Akbar carried on with both the types of terri- 
torial divisions — districts and provinces — whether inherited or acquired, 
Panjab began to be governed regularly by the governors appointed by the 
Emperor. The ‘arrogant ambitious and powerful’Amir Shah Abdul Maali of 
Panjab was arrested on the occasion of Akbar’s coronation ceremony itself. 
Thus Bairam Khan’s vigilance averted for the time being, possibility of 
immediate trouble in the imperial camp.” Jn 1557, Husyan Khan son of the 
sister of Mahdiaasim Khan, who had been in Bairam Khan’s service, was 
appointed the governor in 1557, but governed the Panjab only for one year 
and Farhat Khan Sakai succeeded Husyar Khan in 1558. He had already 
been the governor of Panjab in 1555. It was during his governorship that 
rebellion of Bairam Khan took place. Shamas-ud-din Atka Khan was deputed 
to quell the rebellion. Atka Khan had entered in the service of Mirza Kamaran 
as an ordinary soldier and was present in the battle of Qanauj in 1540. He 
distinguished himself in the wars against Sikandar Shah Sur. In recognition 
of his past services and successfui quelling the rebellion of Bairam Khan, he 
was appointed the governor of Panjab in 1561. He was also awarded a flag 
and drums and the title of Khan-i-Azim was bestowed on him.” In 1556 
Shamas-ud-din Atka Khan was appointed the Vazir (Vakil) (Prime Minister) 
of Mughal India and was called to be in Delhi. Atka Khan’s elder brother Mir 
Mohammad was appointed the Governor of Panjab in the same year (1556). 
When Panjab was taken from Atka Khan’s clan because they had been long 
established there, the Mirza was excepted and maintained in Dipalpur which 
he had held long. In 1567, Khan Jahan Hussain Quli Beg, the son of Bairam 
Khan’s sister was appointed as the Governor of Panjab.” After the termina- 
tion of the affairs of Bairam Khan, Hussain Quli Beg was always treated with 
favour in view of his loyalty and service. In 1574 ia recognition of his success 
against the rebellious Mirzas he was bestowed the title of Khan-Jahan. 


In 1576, when Munim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, the Subedar of Bengal died 
and there was a great commotion in the region, Hussain Quli Beg was 
hurriedly summoned from Panjab and appointed Subedar of Bengal. ° Hus- 
sain Quli Beg was replaced by Shah Quli Moharam in 1576 as the governor 
of Punjab.””. Earlier he had been in Bairam Khan’s service and had distin- 
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guished himself in second battle of Panipat.” However, he was removed from 
governor-ship of the Panjab on account of mis-government of the province 
and Sai’d Khan was appointed in his place.” 


The governor-ship of Sai’d Khan (1578-85) coincided with the Emperor’s 
active concern toward the north-west frontier and reorganisation of provin- 
cial administration of 1581. Later when the administration of Lahore, along- 
with the military charge of the province, was assigned to Raja Bhagwan Dass 
Kachwaha, Sai’d Khan was granted the Sarkar of Sambal as his fief. In the 
28th year he was summoned to the court, promoted to the rank of 3000 and 
made fief hoider of Hajipur in succession to Mirza Koka.” In Nov. 1586, when 
Akbar made a notable change in the administration of the provinces and 
appointed two joint governors to each, Panjab was placed under the joint 
Governor-ship of two Hindu Chiefs. Raja Bhagwan Dass and Raja Rai 
Singh.” A year before Raja Bhagwan Dass’s daughter was married to prince 
Salim. Soon Raja Bhagwan Dass was to hold the provinces of Kabul and Panjab 
simultaneously and was made a panjhazari.~- He was re-called due to his 
misconduct and later his apology was accepted and when he died in 1589-90, 
he was the governor of Panjab. 


Khawaja Shams-ud-din Khawafi was made the governor of Panjab in 1598. 
He was the sor and heir of the Khawaja Alaud-din-Muhammand of Khwaf,” 
and proved to be a successful governor. Earlier he had keld position of Bakshi 
of Kabul in 1586, Diwan of Kabul in 1589. In 1592, had been assigned a rank 
of 3000 zat.” 'In 1594, he was appointed the Diwan-i-kul in 1598 before his 
appointment as Subedar of Lahore in 1598. He died in 1600 and the part of 
the town of Lahore, where he was buried, is still known as Khawafipura.* 
Zain Khan Koka, son of Khawaja Maquad Ali of Herat and whose mother was 
one of the nurses of Akbar, was appointed governor of Panjab in 1600. Earlier 
he had suppressed the Yusa Jai rebellion of Kabul and had been appointed 
governor of Kabul and raised to the rank of 4000 Zat.” He was re-called to 
Agra by Akbar and Mirza Qulij Khan was appointed in 1601 as the 
Governor of Panjab and remained in this position till 1605. His ancestors had 
been in the service of the Chagtai dynasty.”’ For this reason as well as for his 
ability he had been holding varied responsible positions. In 1581, after Shah 
Mansur’s death he was appointed Wazir and in 1588-89, he was appointed 
governor of Agra. In 1594-95, he had served as Diwan of Kabul ard was 
promoted to the post of Subedar of Kabul, 1595-97. As Qulij Khan had not 
been able to manage Afghanistan, properly, he was removed from governor- 
ship.” After his daughter’s marriage to prince Daniyal, he was promoted to 
the rank of 4500.” In 1601, when he was sent to Panjab as Governor, his 
request that he might alse be made governor of Kabul was also granted.’ He 
continued as the governor of Panjab till 1605. 
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From the above study, certain points regarding the Mughal policy on the 
appointments and transfers emerge. While the significance of the Subah of 
Lahore (Panjab) could hardly be over-emphasized as the base to effectively 
control the north-west, the question of the central control and check over the 
provincial officials assumed greater importance during the reign of Akbar. 
While family heritage and relationship viz-a-viz the Mughals did play a role 
in securing such appointments, as evidenced by the cases of Susyan Khan, 
Atka Khan, Qulij Khan and Sain Khan; loyalty and service to the emperor 
could ensure promotion as in the case of Hussain Quli Beg. Mis-management 
of affairs even by officials of proven worth meant at least re-calling from the 
post as it happened with Quli Khan Moharam. Even Raja Bhagwan Dass who 
had become a Panjhazari after the matrimonial alliance with the royal family, 
was recalled for mis-conduct and re-appointed as the governor of Panjab only 
after his apology had been duly accepted. Another feature of the aspect was 
the regular policy of transfer of the high officials/governors. Keeping in view, 
however, the utility of regional experience sometimes the governors were 
transferred within the region itself as in the case of Raja Bhagwan Dass and 
Quli Khan. The later held dual charge of Kabul and Panjab and the former 
was re-appointed governor of Panjab. 


However, the major consideration in the policy of transfer was apparently 
to ensure central control over the provinces. Abul Fazal has elaborated the 
policy on the occasion of Atka Khan’s transfer from the Subah of Panjab, "it 
is not hidden from the hearts of the far-seeing and clear sighted that kings 
resemble gardeners, As gardeners adorn gardens with trees and move them 
from one place to another, reject many extirpate bad trees, remove trees that 
are too large and graft some upon others and do other things which are 
established in the scheme of horticulture, so do just and far-seeing kings light 
the lamp of wisdom by regulating and instructing their servants. Whenever a 
large body is gathered together of one mind and speech and show much push 
and energy, it is proper to disperse them, firstly for their own good and 
secondly for the welfare of the community.” 


That the above statement represented a policy that prevented any indi- 
vidual from becoming too powerful in a region, is borne out by the fact that 
after re-organisation of the Subahs in the year 1581, the average of the period 
of transfer of the governor in Panjab works out to 3 years and 7 months.” 
While these transfers did not involve "shifting an official from one end of the 
empire to the other" and Abul Fazal’s observations could be pointers towards 
an ideal situation or structure’ yet the impact of the reversal of the policy 
became apparent in the early 18th century when the governors in Panjab 
(Lahore) as in other provinces began to have long tenuresand started 
looking upon the provinces as hereditary and autonomous preserves. 
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S. P. Sangar 


in the 17th century a number of foreigners were living in India. They were 
Europeans, Persians and Armenians. Among the Europeans were English 
and French, Portugese and Dutch. They were followers of Christianity which 
was said to have been established in India by St. Thomas on the Coromandel 
coast and was fully preserved there in the 17th century. With some difference 
in the ceremonial pari, the substance of their religion was the same as ia 
Europe. The Portugese played the main role in establishing and propagating 
Christianity in the Indies. 


The English traveller Dellon refers to the establishment of the Inquisition 
by the Portugese and also to its severity. it:was so terrible in its consequences 
that because of it the non-Christians felt alienated from Christianity in these 
parts. 


He remarks that the Christians were not allowed the public exercise of 
their religion in the territories held by the Muslims; nevertheless they were 
not debarred from worshipping God in private. There also existed some 
Convents as the French Capuchins had at Surat. But they were forbidden 
under pain of death to preach anything to the Muslims inducing them to 
conversion of Christianity. If any Muslim was discovered to have received the 
least tincture of Christianity, he was "Condemned to the Flames, unless he 
will save his life by a public Profession of Mahometism". 


According to him, there were a large number of Armenian Christians of 
the Greek Church having their own Churches. There were as well as Roman 
Catholics and Christians from England, Holland and other European 
countries.’ 


Herbert Moli refers to the general prevalent belief that Christianity had 
been planted in India since the "Aposties times". It is, however, certain that 
Christians were found there when the Europeans first visited these coasts. 
They had a tradition among them that St. Thomas had been martyred near 
Meliapur on the Coromandel coast. The Portugese subsequently renamed it 
as St. Thomas. This city stood about a league from Fort St. George in the 17th 
century and had a Bishop’s Sea. 
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Moll remarks that the Indian Christians differed with the Roman Church 
in administering the sacrament in both kinds, but used, instead of wine, a 
liquor made from raisins. They made no wine in India. They did not baptise 
their children till they were forty years old, unless there was the danger of 
death. They had no images in their Churches but the cross. Their priests were 
allowed to marry once. They did not use any extreme unction, nor did they 
accept the jurisdiction of the Pope, although the Roman missionaries had 
"brought them over" to this. The Indian Christians attended the same Church 
visited by the Portugese at Madras, though not at the same time. 


The Protestant divines, who were chaplains to the English in Madras, did 
not make any attempt to reconcile the Indian Christians to the Church of 
England, nor did they make any proselytes among them. The missionaries 
themselves were not successful in making converts there except among the 
Pariahs, the "meanest of the people".The reason for this was that the “other 
castes" abhored "all Christians, as a polluted race", who ate everything and 
conversed "promiscuously with all kinds of people without distinction". 


Moll holds testimony to the fact that among "this sort of people " and the 
mixed breed on the coast, and even in Agra and Delhi, there were innumer- 
able Christians to be found who enjoyed free exercise of their religion. 
Aurangzeb, he remarks, was the greatest enemy of the Christians and the 
Hindus, and not often guilty of compelling either of them to change their 
religion, "though some instances there are of that kind".” 


Edward Terry was aggrieved to notice the infamy characteristic of Chris- 
tians in India. If any person offered a Hindu merchant less the price of any 
article than its "set price", he was apt to remark "What dost thou think me a 
Christian, that I would go about to deceive thee"? 


Edward Terry has made observations about the position of Christianity 
as he found it in the second decade of the 17th century in India. "It is a most 
sad and horrible thing," remarks he, " to consider what scandal there is 
brought upon the Christian Religion, by the looseness, and remissness, by the 
exorbitances of many which come amongst them, who profess themselves 
Christians; of whom I have often heard the Natives (who live near the Port 
where our ships arrive) say thus, in broken English, which they have gotten, 
Christian Religion, Devil Religion; Christian much drunk, Christian much do 
wrong, much beat, much abuse others". 


| "But to return again unto the people of East India : Though the Christians 
i which come amongst them do not do such horrible things, yet they do enough 
to make Christianity it self evil spoken of; as a Religion that deserves more 
| to be abhorred, than embraced. For truly it is a sad sight there to behoid 
i drunken Christian, and a sober Indian; a temperate Indian, and a Christian 
given up to his Appetite. An Indian that is just and square in his dealing, a 
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Christian not so; a laborious Indian, and an idle Christian; as if he were born 
only to sell his Arms .. . to devour Corn, and wear out Wool. O what a sad 
thing is it for Christians to come short of Indians, even in Moralities, come 
short of those, who themselves believe, to come short of Heaven." 


According to Dellon, the Portugese made considerable contribution in 
the propagation of Christianity in India.“ We learn from Thomas Roe, Terry 
and Bernier that the Jesuits had permission from Jahangir to spread their 
faith in India and they even converted the two sons of Daniyal to Christianity.’ 
Nicholas Withington wrote in 1614 : "The Jesuits have license to turn as many 
to Christianity as they can and they have already converted many" 

Manucci refers to caste distinctions among the Roman Catholic converts 
in India.’ He also speaks of caste distinctions among the Protestant mission- 
aries.° According to William Irwin, the editor of Manucci’s work, non- 
Catholic missions seem to have ignored caste after conversion. In the South, the 
case was different. Abbe J. A. Dubois, though not a Jesuit, upheld caste 
Christianity as a mere civil or social distinction. He remarks that Bishop 
Heber seemed to have been much of the same opinion.” 


Manucci also refers to the Christian bigotry and obstinacy in preaching." 
THE LIFE STYLE OF THE ENGLISH IN INDIA 


The contemporary foreign travellers have left us interesting accounts of 
the life-style of the Europeans living in various places in India in the 17th 
century. A letter written from the English factory in Surat to their masters in 
London reads as follows : "By some of those gentlemen and landmen and 
many other disordered persons in your fleet, our nation has received the 
greatest disrepute that ever yet hath been conceived of them, as theft, drun- 
kenness, quarrelling, mutiny and manslaughter. . . Christians’ services are 
not regarded nor their customs affected by these Moors, nor without experi- 
enced knowledge of these people’s customs can (they) hardly live from giving 
cause of offence." The letter complained that those who could not go 
anywhere else, came to India. The factors requested the Company not to allow 
such persons to come to India and "remove all such as are superfluous. Our 
troubles arising from complaints of our own people have given us more 
vexation than all our other affairs"." 


Motivated perhaps by similar considerations, Sir Thomas Roe also re- 
monstrated in equally strong terms against the practice of the Company of 
allowing adventurers to take passage in their ships for India with the purpose 
of finding employment here.” 


In the beginning of Shahjahan’s reign, the English servants of the East 
India Company lived in a house in Agra in Phal-Hatti or fruit and vegetable 
market. It was a quiet place among the Khatris in the heart of the city. There 
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they lived after "this country manner in matter of meate, drink and apparrell; 
our meat for the most part after the Custom of this place, sitting on the ground 
at our meate or discourse". The rooms in the house were generally covered 
with carpets with great round, high cushions to lean on ("this as well in 
publique as in private"). When they went about, they dressed themselves like 
the Indians, with turbans on their heads, a dopatta or white linen scarf over 
their shoulders in summer and pamri (a silken cloth) in winter. They wore a 
fine linen coat, a girdle to bind about them, k-ceches and shoes. They had 
their bows and arrows at their saddle and a buckler hanging on their 
shoulders. They never stirred out of their house but on horse-back, it being the 
custom of the city.” 


(According to the contemporary German traveller Mandelslo, Pamri was 
a sort of cloak which the Muslims wore upon their ordinary garments. 
Mandelslo, p. 80). 


Mandelslo writes that while he was at Surat in 1638, he joined the English 
merchants resident there in shooting at butts or targets. He was so expert in 
this game that he pocketed 100 mahmūdis or five pounds sterling every week. 
There used to be collation of fruits and conserves and after enjoying this they 
used to take a bath in the tank where water was five feet deep. At that time 
some Dutch gentlewomen "served and entertained them with much civility"™ 


We get a glimpse of the English life at Surat in the middle of the 17th 
century from an account left by the contemporary English traveller Herbert 
Moll. He remarks that the "Company’s table" where all the members of the 
factory took their meals was "nobly provided". At meals they were served 
English and Persian wines, punch and beer. The food was prepared by three 
cooks of three different nations. They prepared all manners of food that the 
country afforded . Their dishes, plates and drinking vessels were of silver. On 
Sundays and public days they enjoyed more magnificent entertainment. After 
lunch the English President invited all the factors to some shady garden 
outside the city. He went there in his palanquin on the shoulders of four 
peons, "with two union flags before him, and some fine Persian or Arabian 
led horses, richly a accourted". The members of the English Council followed 
him in large open coaches drawn by oxen in accordance with Indian custom. 
Other members of the factory rode in hackeries or two-wheeled coaches or 
on horse-back . The Company had fine horses kept by it. They made a good 
appearance "than which nothing turns to a better account in India". In the 
factory the factors sat on chairs although in the Indian houses they sat on 
Persian carpets after the manner of the country.” 


Peter Mundy describes a Chrismas dinner which he and his party went 
from Surat to Agra. When they reached their destination, a peon came to 
them at a place known as Kulhāras. It was December 25, 1630, and the man 
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had been sent by Fremlin the English factor at Agra. Having come to their 
manzil, they fell to the celebration of Chrismas. The main dish was roasted 
beef ("because this day of all days it is most in request"). Actually it was 
buffalo meat, both hard and tough, a sufficient trial " of our Jawes and 
Stomachs". For their better digestion they added to it a cup of sack wine. 
Captain Moreton had furnished them with some salt pork and "Neats tongues" 
English, with "much ado, they preserved from dogs at their mazzils, of which 
nevertheless, for all our care, they carried away more than come to their 
share"." Their Muslim servants would not care to touch it with their hands or 
fingers, pork being held in abomination by them. "If the dogs had so much 
manners, they would not have carried so much away with their Teeth. " (Jews 
and Turks as well did not eat pork). 


John Fryer who was in India from 1672 to 1681 has left us a description 
of the life of the English at Bombay. "To support the colony", remarks he, "the 
Company have sent,out English women; but they beget a sickly generation; 
and as the Dutch will observe, those thrive better that come of an European 
father and Indian mother; which (not to reflect on what creature are sent 
abroad) may be attributed to their living at large, not debarring themselves 
wine and strong drink, which immoderately used, inflames the blood and 
spoils the milk in those hot countries, as Aristotle long ago declared. The 
natives abhor all heady liquors, for which reason they prove better nurses. 


"But I believe rather we are here, as exotic plants brought home to us, not 
agreeable to the soil : For to the lustier and fresher, and often times the temperes- 


test the clime more unkind; but to old men and women it seems to be more suitable". 


Fryer wrote the above in 1674. 


In 1689, Ovington wrote about the English living in Surat where they had 
a splendid style. On Sundays and other "Public Days", they held some enter- 
tainments when the President of the Company invited all the employees to 
some pleasant garden near the city. He and his wife were taken in palanquins, 
"supported each of them by six peons", and four peons carried the palanquins 
on their shoulders. In front of him, at a little distance, were carried two large 
flags, or English ensigns, with curious Persian or Arabian horses, having 
richly embroidered saddles. "The captain of the peons”, sitting on horse, led 
about 50 others behind him coming on foot. The President was followed by 
the Council in large coaches all open, "except their wives are in them", and 
driven by coaches of "Stately Oxen". Other factors followed, either in coaches 
or hackneys or upon horses. 


The English factors in Surat went almost daily to the groves or gardens 
near the water-side, there to spend an hour or two with a bottle of wine. 
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Whenever the chaplain or any member of the President’s Council went 
out of the factory, he rode in a coach accompanied by four or five peons. 


This manner of splendid living of the English merchants of the Company 
generated in the local people respect for the English and made them value 
their friendship and eclipsed "the greatness of their own government". The 

ji aggrieved and distressed Indians began to feel encouraged to apply them- 
selves for relief "rather to our President, then their Governor"."® 


We read in a letter of 1671 that the English authorities tried to regulate 
the life of the people living in a factory "after the fashion of a college . The 
people living there had an easy life. The usual hours of work were till 12 noon 
after which they took their lunch and then retired to rest or sleep. Afternoon 
work was done only during busy days. Modern recreations did not exist during 
those days. Of course, drinking used to be a favourite pastime. They also 
resorted to gambling which was quite a fashionable diversion. The usual drink 
was "Bouleponge" or punch arack.” It was a drink composed of arack, a spirit 
distilled from molasses, mixed with lemon juice, water and nutmeg. It was 
very pleasant to the taste although "hurtful to body and health",”” They were 
very fond of Shiraz and European wines along with punch and arrack. Twenty 
persons living in the factory at Bencoolen disposed of 74 dozen bottles of wine 
for which excess they were reprimanded by the Surat President. Drinks had 
proved very harmful to the English living in India and many among them 
seriously suffered from its misuse and also met. premature death. Agent 
Greenhill died of having infustiated his corpus magnum with the overplus of 
beverage”. *’ The Surat President wrote to the London Company on April 28, 
; 1636 : "We doe hold that instead of drugs it was safest for an Englishman to 
i Indianize, so comforting himself in some measure to the diets of the 
' country". This, however, proved to be only a pious wish and the Englishmen 
living in India continued suffering from the evil of drinking and its disastrous 
consequences. " For years fine youngmen came out to India merely to swell 
the Indian graveyard or to return home feeble-bodied, bad-livered, yellow- 
complexioned, prematurely old men, mere wrecks of manhood. "2 


Another prevalent vice among the Englishmen resident in India was 
gambling. According to Hunter, "It was a failing common in all times to ) 
bachelor groups of Englishmen from the East to the Far West" The Com- i 
pany did try to control the vice, though without much success. They ordered i 
that persons indulging in the vice should be sent home. Then a fine of 25 
pagodas was announced against defaulters. But the malady continued spread- 
ing and even women fell victims to it. Finding themselves unable to stop the 
practice, the Company deemed it advisable at least to control it, there being 
no other diversion for the Englishmen living in India.” Later, gambling upto 
ten pounds sterling was permitted. 
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The salaries of the servants of the East Indian Company used to be 
inadequate. In 1676, a regular civil service was started. Then apprentices had 
to serve for 7 years receiving 5 pounds sterling a year for the first five years 
and 10 pounds for the last two years. After apprenticeship was over, they 
became writers on a salary of 15 pounds and after serving for a year became 
factors or junior merchants drawing a salary of 20 pounds a year. When 
promoted as senior merchants, they were entitled to a salary of 40 pounds a 
year. The Agent of the Company in India received 100 pounds sterling per 
year as his salary which was doubled later with 100 pounds as gratuity. The 
Chaplain got 100 pounds and the Surgeon 72 pounds as annual salary. The 
above were the salaries given to the Company’s servants in 1712, according 
to Wilson’s Annals, Vol ii, p. 83.% 


Salaries being inadequate, the Company’s servants carried on trade on 
their own under the shelter of the Company’s name. They often misappropri- 
ated Company’s money for their own purpose. The Company connived at this 
sort of embezzlement. There were many servants whose guilt had been proved 
and who had been cashiered and afterwards restored to their positions and 
even got promotions.” 


THE DUTCH IN INDIA 


Like the President of the English Company, the Dutch Commendator as 
well lived in great splendour "after the manner of the greatest persons of the 
country" . He went abroad with a large train of servents. His own men followed 
him on horse-backs. A large contingent of Indian servants accompanied him 
on foot. They were armed "according to the mode, with Sword, Buckler, Bows 
and Arrows", remarks the contemporary Italian traveller Petro della Valle.” 


The Dutch in India usually married Indian wives and took them to "people 
anew colony" of theirs in Java Major called by them Batavia Nova. There rare 
privileges were granted to those who took their wives and children to settle. 
For want of European females, the Dutch married Armenian and Syrian 
women as well besides the Indians, and "of any other race that falls into their 
hands": And naturally they were made Christians, writes the same traveller.” 


In March 1623, Pietro della Valle visited the Dutch house in Cambay, 
where the Dutch had been recipients of many privileges. They had married 
white or black ladies and even slave girls.” 


THE PORTUGESE IN INDIA 


The same traveller informs us that the King of Portugal had sent to India 
a number of Portugese women with dowry, to be married in this country,’ in 
order to further the peopling of the Portugese Colonies in these parts”! 
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A good number of the Portugese lived in Goa which in the 17th century 
was a famous centre of trade inhabited by very rich merchants, many of whom 
possessing about one lac of gold crowns. The Portugese men of great quality 
went only on horseback, followed by pages on foot and a large number of 
lackeys and slaves, dressed in liveries and bearing arms. 


The rich Portugese women went in palanquins or litters carried by four 
slaves and covered with a silken or leather hood and followed by pages and 
female slaves. Silk was so cheap there that even the valets were clothed with 
it. Men and women of quality preferred to wear serge stuffs from Europe. 


Offices and benefices in Goa were held only by the Portugese who also 
served as soldiers in garrisons. Merchants and artisans were Indians. Fish was 
the main food in Goa which was available in abundance. All along the streets 


and at the crossings, one came across numbers of men frying and boiling fish 
for sale. 


The exercise of the Portugese at Goa and at other places consisted in the 


use of arms and riding and in making a thousand passades and careers of their 
horses. 


They were allowed the games of cards and dice and other games of chance 
in houses set apart for the purpose. Their rent was paid by the keepers to the 
authorities. These houses brought good income to the keepers as the number 
of persons assembled there was "quite wonderful", remarks Pyrard de Laval. 
Most of them ate, drank and slept there. 


Reaching home, all the Portugese, men, women and children cast off their 
nether garments. Men put on shirts and drawers or pyjamas reaching down 
to the heels and extremely white and fine. On their heads they wore a cap, 
called by them as "montaire" or "galetaire". It was made of velvet or tafta, with 
one brim on one side. Women took their ease in their smocks or "Bajus" which 
were more transparent and finer than the most delicate crepe of Europe. 
Even with this on their skin beneath showed they were wearing nothing. "They 
exposed the bosom to such an extent that one can quite see down to the waist". 


On their heads the Portugese women wore nothing but the hair plaited 
and tied up. Below the waist downwards, they had a handsome cotton or 
silken cloth, which was not so transparent or fine as their smock. 


Before marriage, the youngmen liked to see the girls at home in their 
private dress, " in order to form an opinion of them in their natural simplicity 
and to see whether they be well proportionate or mis-shapen". Or they 
preferred to see them while they went to the market. 
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For their diversion, the Portugese women either sang or played on instru- 
ments. They seldom visited each other. Like the Indians they chewed betel- 
leaf day and-night. They were also fond of smoking.” 


Writing further about the Portugese life in Goa, Pyrard observes that one 
of the recreations of the Portugese there was to assemble at their doors with 
a few neighbours and chat in the shade, in their shirts and pyjamas. Servants 
and slaves took by fanning and keeping off the flies, scratching their feet and 
other parts of the body and removing parasites. In case any passerby went 
that way they would salute and talk to him. 


At the time of taking their meals, their slaves, boys and girls, would play 
music for their pleasure and during the actual taking of food, they would keep 
off the flies. 


Women would remain at their windows all the day. These windows were 
in the form of galleries and balconies, exceedingly handsome, lofty and 
spacious.” 


The most esteemed among the Portugese residing in Goa were those 
called the "Portugese of Portugal". The second category was termed as the 
Castiri who were born in India of Portugese parents. Those known as Meitifs 
were born of Portugese and Indian parents and were the least esteemed. 
Those who were the offspring of a Portugese father and a Caffre or African 
Negro mother, were called as "Mulastres" and were held in the same esteem 
as the Meitifs. They "plume themselves much" when father or mother be- 
longed to the Brahman class. In Brazil the offspring of the two races were 
called Memlukes.™ 


Pyrard remarks that he lived in Goa for two and a half years. Had the 
Portugese known that he would write about them, they could have killed or 
exiled him as they did in case of others.” 
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THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF THE KISHANGARH 
STATE (1611 A.D. - 1818 A.D.) 


Ravinder Kumar Sharma 


Throughout its history, the state of Kishangarh has been a point of great 
attraction for the scholars, especially for its internationally known paintings 
— Kishangarh barahmasa. The Kishangarh-Ajmer area had an important 
strategic point in the medieval period. It was a strong recruiting centre for 
the British empire and was frequently visited by the great monarchs, military 
officers, ambassadors and European travellers, such as Muhammad Gori, 
Ala-ud-din Khalji, Akbar, Jahangir, Sir Thomas Roe, Shahjahan, Mirja Raja 
Jai Singh, Ajit Singh, Aurangzeb, Berniear, Manucci, De Boigne, George 
Thomas, General Octorloney and numbers of other dignitories.’ Kishan- 
garh, lying almost in the centre of Rajasthan, between 25° 49’ and 26°59’ and 
70°40’ and 75° 11’ E., with an area of 858 sq. miles, was bounded on the north 
and north-west by Jodhpur; on the east by Jaipur; on the west and south-east 
by Ajmer; and on the extreme south by Shahpura chiefship. The climate of 
Kishangarh is one of extremes. Here the temperature varies from a mean 
minimum of 18° C in January to 46° C in June. Like the Sahara desert of 
Africa, the frequent dust storms are the most unpleasant features of the 
climate of Kishangarh.” 


BRIEF HISTORY 


The state of Kishangarh was founded by Kishan Singh in 1611 A.D. Kishan 
Singh was born in 1575 and was the second son of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur 
State.’ In the year 1596, he left Jodhpur, in consequence of some disagree- 
ment with his elder brother, Sur Singh, the then raja of Jodhpur and took up 
his abode at Ajmer. Later, he joined Mughal mansab and rendered valuable 
services and received a grant of district Hindoun and Setholao paragama 
along with certain other areas. In 1611 he founded the city of Kishangarh close 
to Setholao. According to the records of Kishangarh, emperor Jahangir also 
granted him the title of raja. He died in 1615 and was followed by eighteen 
successors. The fourth of these, Rup Singh (1644-58), was a favourite of the 
emperor Shahjahan, for whom he fought a number of battles and gained 
memorable victories. He thrice accompanied an expedition to Afghanistan, 
and was rewarded with a command of 5, 000 and several estates. Raj Singh, 
the seventh ruler (1706-48), fought the battle of Jajan on the side of emperor 
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Shah Alam and received a grant of the districts of Sarwar and Malpura. He 
was succeeded by Sawant Singh, Bahadur Singh and Sardar Singh. The 
thirteenth ruler was Kalyan Singh (1797-1832), and in his time (1818) 
Kishangarh was brought under British protection. He was succeeded by 
Mohkam Singh (1832). Maharaja Prithvi Singh (1879) helped British in the 
"sepoy mutiny" of 1857. His son Sardul Singh carried on the enlightened policy 
of his predecessor and was awarded G.C.I.E. on his death in 1900. Maharaja 
Madan Singh succeeded as seventeenth maharaja of Kishangarh and took 
active part in the world wars as an ally of the British empire“. In 1947 
Kishangarh merged with other Rajput states to become an integral part of 
Rajasthan, a province in the Union of India. The military system of the 
Kishangarh State was based on "Rajputi Model" and can be studied under the 
following headings : 


THE ARMY RECRUITMENT, GRADATION AND JAGIRS : 


The strength of the army varied much from time to time. A candidate 


opting for the army had to seek protection of some jagirdar and then through ` 


a regular selection appointment was made. However, during emergency brisk 
recruitment was also allowed.’ It was considered aham in a Rajput state to 
prevent the predominance of any particular community or race in the army, 
so that the ruler might not be entirely dependent on any one section, but 
Maharaja Kishan Singh treated Rajputs with greater consideration and under 
him the maintenance of a large number of body-guards technically called 
rawali fauj was an usual convention. Thereafter in most cases talwar-ra-dhani 
used to be recruited by the maharaja himself. Whenever the maharaja mar- 
ched in a procession, the rajvi Rajputs, angarakshakas and talwar-ra-dhani 
surrounded him with open swords, and thus added some grandeur to it.’ 
Certain terms connected with the commissioned rank and mode of recruit- 
ment are also mentioned in the fauj bahi, besides the jagiri and the rajvi rank, 
we also find reference to aligol, makrani,sindhi and naga paltan. The nagas 
wore a kachha and pagri and their bodies smeared with yellow earth.° 
Heredity, no doubt, was the most important, if not the only factor, in recruit- 
ment. Kishangarh had a feudal military set-up.” 


It is reflected from the Khyat of Kishangarh that the organisation of the 
state forces was linked with the institution of Jagirdari."° Even during the later 


period troops provided by the Jagirdars formed the backbone of the army. 


The land given to jagirdar in lieu of his military services or to one who agreed 
to serve the state whenever called upon was called a jagir and the officer on 
whom the jagir was allotted was called a jagirdar. The holder enjoyed the jagir 
so long as he served faithfully. The jagir could be transferred or reduced or 
even confiscated. On the death of a jagirdar the heir had to apply for the 
renewal of the assignment through the bakshi. The bakshi generally approved 
and confirmed the jagir if he was satisfied with it on the terms of the original 
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assignment. The chief were divided into different grades according to their 
income and status."' In the words of Col. James Tod, "the honours and 
privileges, and the gradations of rank amongst the vessals exhibit a highly 
artificial and refined state of society. Each of the rank is entitled to a banner, 
kettle-drums proceded by heralds and silver maces and personal honours in 
commemoration of some exploits of their ancestors." The jagirdars attended 
the court of the ruler and resided at the capital for some months till they 
received permission to leave for home. When the state was threatened, the 
jagirdars formed the council and provided forces. When the ruler took to the 
field the jagirdars also assembled there. "The position of jagirdars in the state 
was essentially that of clanman. That was one mark which distinguished them 
from the Mughal rank on the one hand and the medieval barons on the 
other." There were three kinds of jagirdars. The first who formed a limited 
class, got jagirs as close relations of the rulers. The second one got it as a 
reward for fighting on behalf of the ruler. The third were called inamdars who 
got it by way of favour. The jagir was, in theory, made for the lifetime of the 
assignee but in practice it was more or less hereditary. The pick of jagiri 
troops, recommended for darbar service by their bohmiyas or offering them- 
selves, were first interviewed and tested by jagirdar before presentation to the 
maharaja. Those found suitable after thorough enquiry in respect of their 
family background, moral qualities and military skill were presented before 
the maharaja with relevant report which was known as haqiqat or chehra.” 
When appointed by the maharaja, they owed exclusive allegiance to him and 
were not to serve any bohmiya.™ 


THE RANKS : 


After the maharaja, the diwan was the highest military officer. He issued 
sanad, granted jagir. inami bhom and heard complaints against the officials. 
The seal of the diwan, engraved with his name, was taken back when he was 
removed from his office.” He was followed by bakhshi who appointed armed 
soldiers in the remote areas of the state, kept descriptive rolis of the soldiers, 
horses and elephants and guns were also cast under his supervision. Next 
comes vakil, who worked as an ambassador as well as military attachi of the 
maharaja in the Mughal Courts. The most important qualification for the 
vakil’s post was his sound knowledge of military and political science.” Next 
come daroga-i-topkhana, silahkhana, barudkhana, mashalkhana, zinkhana, 
nakkarkhana, filkhana, daroga-i-dekchauki, dayodiadar, charidar, chobdar, 
rathkhanadar, pradhan-i-mahakmakhas, faujdar, kotwal, peshkar, katib, amin, 
nazir and daftri. Besides, there was a general mutashrif whose duty was to 
supervise all military departments and to circulate the rajagya to them.’ 


PAY & DRESSES : 


The salaries of soldiers varied in different times and paid usually in cash. 
However, officers were paid partly in jagir and partly in cash as reflected from 
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the jagiripattas of Kishangarh. The foot soldiers received the smallest pay. Pay 
was not always allowed for a whole year., but for 4-6 months. The mercenaries 
such as Sindhi, Pathani and Europeans were the best paid, better fed, clothed, 
and lodged. Some villages in each pargana were assigned in lieu of pension 
also. The next of kin of those umraos who fell while fighting on the battlefield 
or laid their lives for the cause of Kishangarh were either granted a monthly 
quota of foodgrains or the son of the deceased was appointed in the rank in 
place of his father.” The soldiers were magnificently dressed, Jagirdar attire 
was a khilat with gold brocade, with embroidered sleeves or shoulders; they 
wore a multi-cornered head-dress inlaid with diamonds and rubies. They had 
gold and silver belts webbed tightly round their waists and they wore shoes 
and spurs. The soliders wore distinctive clothes and armour which served as 
uniform to distinguish between friend and foe.” 


INFANTRY, CAVALRY, ELEPHANT AND CAMEL CORPS : 


The infantry were of a heterogenious character and posted as personal 
guards, door-keepers of strongholds, check posts and fortified town walls, 
and were known as paga, selehposh, sarbandhis perdeshi and purbias.” 
Maharaja Kishan Singh frequently led his soldiers through unfrequented mountain 
tracks where the sure- footed Rajasthani alone could go. But after his death 
it may be stated that the infantry was an ill- equipped wing in comparison to 
the contemporary armies. The sawaran-i-Kishangarh were very skilful horse- 
men. They sat on high pommelled saddles and carried strong round shields. 
They were armed with two swords, a dagger and a marwari bow, with arrows, 
others carried maces. A few of them wore coats of mail, and angarkhas quilted 
with cotton.” The cavalry may be divided into two categories : (i) Naqadi-wale 
(ii) Irregular. The state maintained five stables for its requirements. Every 
sawar was to provide a horse. To meet the growing demand of good horses a 
thriving trade in horses developed between Kishangarh on the one hand and 
Mewar, Jodhpur, Jaipur and Gujarat, on the other. The breeding of good 
horses in the state capital was a regular feature and according to breed 
classification payments were made. ~ The horses were branded as per brand- 
ing manual. The rajya had its own grasslands for the fodder which were known 
as bir, tal, ghati, astbal-ka-bir, ghursals, ghurthans etc. which were managed by 
a sais.“ Elephants were the most important wing of the army. Each hathi 
carried four persons who were armed with bows and lances. The elephant 
howdah was made high enough to protect the soliders with the exception of 
head and shoulders from all distant attacks. Elephants were used to carrying 
baggage and also used to break the gadhi darwajas which were usually pro- 
tected by chobs, ankush and shankus and therefore to prevent any injuries, 
elephants were clad in jhool. As elephants were not bred, their purchase was 
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a regular feature? Generally Muslim pheelwan dominated in the gajsena. 
Arrangements for their grazing, medical aid were made by daroga-i-peelkhana 
who was also made responsible for dana and khurak.”® Being a desert state 
Kishangarh maintained a camel corps too. The camels were purchased from 
unta mandies like Nagore, Bikaner, Jodhpur, Ajmer, Pushkar etc. Arrange- 
ments for their breedings and training were also made. The camel trainers 
were known as rabari, ranka and gadodiyan. Numbers ofcamel units were 
raised by the rulers of Kishangarh. Every camel had two riders which were 
trained in musketry also.” 


ARTILLERY : 


Topkhana included several departments - a manufacturing, a magazine, 
ordinance, field artillery, the guns in the fortress. Mir-i-atish of daroga-i-top- 
khanawas the head of this branch. Gunners were known as golandaz, degan- 
daz, bandukchi, banandaz and baroodbanwalas. Different kinds of guns were 
used such as topidar, toridar, lamchar, kofti, jarabzan and were of different 
weights and sizes. These matchlocks had to be loaded each time before 
discharging and were of very poor quality. In the beginning Kishangarh 
depended on Mughal engineers for its manufacturing. Their first factory was 
established by Udai Singh. As reliance on baroodkhana increased and pro- 
duction of guns multiplied, metallurgical art underwent corresponding im- 
provement. The frames of the cannons were prepared by chemicals which 
could melt iron, nickle and copper. The cannons after being cast were 
dropped into tal prepared for it along with the frames to make them stiff. 
Cannons were named after the name of the engineer who cast it and were 
given dignified names such as top panch, kmail, ramban, rathori, kishnwa, 
pahari, rahimki, atodi, tikhi, novin, mator, ajmert, kalan, etc. It seems to me 
that their fire arms were definitely inferior in comparison to Mughals, Mara- 
thas and Britishers.” 


FORTS : 


Forts were built on sites which possessed natural or strategic advantages, 
and generally surrounded by a moat; sometimes there were concentric outer- 
walls; and the area round the fort was planted with thorny thickets or stones 
were fixed thickly and irregularly to prevent enemy sawaran approaching with 
any speed. Great care was taken to keep it well stocked with provisions, and 
efforts were made to avoid dislocation in the normal life of the people. A fort 
generally consisted of four parts, the first included hazur mahals as wellas 
apartment for other umraos. The second accommodated the soldiers, the 
third part comprised of an exclusive ground within the citadel where people 
from adjacent areas may shelter themselves and the fourth contained defence 
works like burjis, minars and panahs. Each fort was put under the charge of 
a keledar, who had a band of well trained soldiers. Every night thikripehras 
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were performed. In every fort numbers of karkhanas were established where 
the necessary articles were manufactured by luhars, sangtrash, sikligars, bel- 
dars and tahvildars. The fortress was traditionally provided with an under- 
ground passage or other secret means of escape which were known as surang, 
ghubanria-r-rah, tahkhane ka rastan etc. But in comparison to other Rajput 
states Kishangarh lagged behind in the art of siege-craft and kilibandi which 
was a common mode then.” 


ARMOURY, CANTONMENTS AND MILITARY BAZARS 


Several different kinds of armour and arms, such as silehposh, zirah-bakh- 
tar, peto and kavach, were used. The spearmen are described as wearing short 
mail coats, light helmets and carrying torches. Archers and other light troops 
usually favoured a light quilted body armour and simple cervelliere, though 
some had a coat of plates called angarkha, which seems to have been similar 
to the basket but less expensive, being made of smaller plates to give greater 
flexibility. Some of the well known arms used by the soldiers were akherajsha- 
hi, sorthi, husani, kamanidar, bakhatshahi, lahariya, guraj, neza, kajin, gardani, 
talwar, bhala, tegh, dhanush, ban, katar, barcha, bandugq, peshgabja, shel, 
lohlangar, kamld, dastana, ahni, jangir, kilwa, patakah, kama, etc.” There was 
no satisfactory arrangements like the modern cantonments or military bazars. 
However, whenever, army were on the march, temporary arrangements were 
made for the purpose. Wherever the fauji kafila camped dukanen were set up 
for the sale of requirements. This tradition continued up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. A good description of a bazar near the battlefield of 
Sumel is available in the contemporary records. So far as cantonment is 
concerned, no such description is available in the archives of Kishangarh 
except fortified garhi.” 


SPIES, SCOUTS AND HARAWALIS : 


The bahi of Kishangarh has an account of the activities of secret agents 
who reported about jagirdars and bhomiyas, officials and others. The depart- 
ment remained important both in peace and war and confidential correspond- 
ence were handled by this department. Some times the maharaja himself 
dictated the kum or khufia letters to the khufianavis who were assisted by 
shaharkhabria, tatiyan and khabarchis.” Harawalis and scouts were deputed 
to get information about the strategic positions and strength of the enemies.” 


TACTICS : 


Due regard was paid to the terrain, wind and forest. The art of ambushing 
and surprise attacks were studied and skilfully applied. A Chinese General, 
Sun TZU, has called the offensive action to be the "ability to defeat the 
enemy". It ensures tactical initiative and daring, coupled with "determination 
and fighting ability" which can compensate inferiority in numerical strength 
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and, sometimes, even inferior weapons. This has been substantiated by many 
a battle. During the Blakh expeditions Kishan Singh’s offensive helped him 
in routing the much larger enemies’ army through a bold offensive action. As 
a result, he is reported to have succeeded in the mountainous war. It is 
relevant to note here that in war mere numerical superiority may not be 
sufficient for the maintenance of ajeyata. The success, most often, depends 
on the successful implementation of confusion and broken courage not only 
of the armed forces of the enemy commander but of the entire allied forces.” 
We find such tactics used by the Kishangarh forces in the Ghanerao ghati’s 
war which was fought against the Mughal forces.” Night attacks, surprised 
moves’ mobile operations, tactical risk, effective mobility were the common 
mode then in use.” The disposition of the forces was traditional. The centre, 
the two wings, a vanguard, a rearguard were the main divisions known. 


OBSERVATIONS 


It has been noticed that the army which played a very vital part in carving 
out the state of Kishangarh began its career as a small band of racial groups 
of Rajputs but within half a century of Rajputi rule, its racial contents were 
diluted and it acquired a heterogenous character. It was, in a way, completely 
reoriented under the impact of the Mughals. However, it must be said at once 
that the heterogenous character of the army had both its checks and balances 
as well as merits and demerits. No doubt, the army did acquire a distinct shape 
but it was torn by personal jealousies and internal struggle. These struggles 
ultimately became responsible for its downfall. Dissension and disunion were 
not the only evils for which the Rathors were indebted to their love of 
feudalism in future course of their glorious history. If some defects of their 
military system were due to jagirdari-pratha, others must be related with the 
intellectual limitation of the officers and rulers. They readily adopted new 
arms but did not reject the old ones. During the three hundred years the rulers 
of Kishangarh borrowed freely from their neighbours but failed to make any 
contribution to military science either in strategy or in weapons except for 
minor contribution in guerrila warfare.” Yet they were not intellectually 
deficient; their failure, therefore, must be attributed to defects in military 
education, their bravery was matchless. But they suffered due to lack of unity. 
Moreover, the Maratha penetrations through Mukandra pass; prolonged 
Pindari activities had a disastrous effect on their military system. This, in turn, 
as Colonel James Tod” saw, further weakened their military strength and 
encouraged fresh rebellions and disturbances which forced them to seek 
British protection in C. 1818 which remained in force upto C. 1947."° 
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Elephants were purchased from Ajmer mandi. Pheel Bahi Kishangarh V. S. 1897 RSA. 
Cf. RKS Thesis, Chapter on the clephant corps. 


. Anwan Mutfarik Pheelkhana V. S. 1897, 98, 2003, RSA. 
Bahi Shutarkhana Kishangarh V.S.1799 RSA. 


Rozanamcha Topkhana V.S. 1875; Bahi Kilazat Kishangarh V. S. 1899; Kishangarh-ri- 
Bahi V. S. 1908; Cf. RKS Thesis op. cit. Chapter on the artillery. 


Bahi Bakhshikhana V. S. 1763 ; Fauj Kilazat Kagad, V.S. 1808; Kamdaron-ki-Bahi V. 
S. 1855; Mahakmakhas-ka-Kagzat V.S. 1899, RSA. 
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30. Bahi Selohkhana V. S. 1898, 1899 RSA. 
31. Cf. Sharma, Ravindra Kumar, The Medieval Bazars, All India Seminar organised by 
Indian Council of Historical Research and Udaipur University, October, 23-25, 1989. a 
32. Khufianama, Kishangarh V.S.1903; Shiyah Kagzat V.S. 1876-77, RSA. 
33. Khufianavis, Kishangarh V.S.1888 RSA. 
34. Sidhu, K. S. war and its principles, Delhi, 1988, p. 144. 
35. Shyamal, Das Kaviraja, Vir Vinod, State Publication, Udaipur, n. d., Vol. II, pp. 438-67. 
36. Khan, Muhammad, Alamgirnama, Persian Text, pp. 349-351. 
37. Shahnawaz Khan, Maasir-ul-Umra, Persian Text, p. 369. 
38. Cf. Ojha, G. H. Rajputana Ka Itihas, Vol.III, Pratapgarh Rajya ka Itihas, Bhag III, p. 
158; Vayas, R. P. Maharana Raj Singh, Jaipur, 1974, p. 59. 
39. James, op. cit., pp. 1178-90. 
40. Foreign Political Consultations, No. 6, 1818, National Archives of India, New Delhi. 
GLOSSARY 
Anwan Mutfaric Pheel : File elephant corps. 
khana 
Aham : Important; Priority 
Aligol : . Irregular; Mercanaries. 
Angarkha : A coat, armour. 
Ankush : Queer. 
Akherajshahi : Sword named after Akheyraj Singh. 
Ahni : A thick sword made of iron. 
Ajeyata : Always success, undefeated. 
Bahi Silehkhana : Ledger/Record book of the armoury. 
Bakhshikhana-ra-kagzat : Military papers preserved in the office of the 
Paymaster-General. 
Bahi Shutarkhana : Ledger Camel Corps. 
Bakhshikhana Shri : King’s own Paymaster-General Office. 
Hazuri 
Beldar : ~ Porter 
Bhomiyas : Nobility, land-owners, fief-holder. 
Ban : Arrow. 
Bir : Forest; Jungle. 
Banandaz : Rocket throwers. 
Bakhatshahi : Sword named after Maharaja Bakhat Singh. 
Bhala : A lance. 
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Burjis 

Barcha 
Bakhshikhana 

Bahi Kilazat 
Baroodbanwala 
Charidar 

Chehra 

Chob 

Chobdar 
Chehra-ra-kagzat 
Darbar 

Degandaz 
Daroga-i-topkhana 
Daroga-i-Dakchouki 
Daroga-i-Topkhana 
Dayodidars 

Fauj Kilazat Kagzad 
Filkhana 


Gajsena 
Guraj 
Ghursal 
Gardani 
Ghurthan 
Golandaz 
Ghubanria-ri-rah 
Hazurmahal 
Husani 
Jhool 
Jarabzan 
Kiledar 
Khilat 
Kilwa 
Katib 
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Minaret, Watch tower. 

A kind of lance. 

Office of the Paymaster General. 
Fort-Garrison’s ledger 

Rocket throwers. 

A Sergeant. 

Identification records. 

Pointed nail. 

A Royal attendant. 

Service book papers; Identification papers. 
Government; Court; Authority of Kishangarh. 
A Gunner. 

Incharge of the artillery. 

Postmaster General. 

Superintendent of Artillery. 

Chief Security Officer on guards. 

Fort garrison papers. 


Unit headquarter of the elephant corps also 
office building. 


Elephant corps. 

A short handled club. 

Stable, stud. 

Neck protector. 

Stable building. 

Gunners. 

Underground way connected with basement. 
Royal apartment. 

Named after Hussainshah. 

Caparison, defensive armour for an elephant. 
A kind of Iranian gun. 

Fort garrison-master. 

Robe of honour. 

Pointed. 

A Clerk. 
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Khyat 

Kama 

Kajin 

Kum 

Khufianavis 
Kamdaron-ki-Bahi 
Kofti 

Lohlangar 
Makrani 
Misal-Jagir Fauj 


Mahakmakhas-ra- 
kagad 
Nakkarkhana 
Nazir 

Pheel Bahi 
Peto 

Purbias 
Peshqabja 
Rathkhanadar 
Ranka 
Sangtraash 
Sawaran-i-kishangarh 
Shiyah Kagzat 
Sanad 

Sorthi 
Silehkhana 
Selehposh 
Thikripehra 
Topidar 
Toridar 
Tatiyan 
Umrao 


Unta mandi 


Narration of historical deeds or events. 
A knife. 

A kind of lance. 

A letter. 

A spy, secret agent. 

Workers/recruits ledger. 

Small barrel gun. 

Iron balls/tools. 

Inhabitant of Mekran. 

File pertaining to contingents of various 
jagirs. 

Secretariate papers. 


Department of kettle drums. 
Revenue official. 

Ledger pertaining to elephant corps. 
Belt. 

Inhabitants of East. 

One-edged dagger. 

Chariot master. 

A cast, camel trainer. 

Stone cutter/architect. 

Cavalry men of Kishangarh. 
Confidential papers. 

Certificate, land grant orders. 
Imported from south. 

Armoury. 

Man in armour, a infantry man; a armour. 
Round the clock garrison duty. 
Flintlock. 

Cap gun. 

A informer, 


Nobleman; Fiefholder; Court official, baron, 
aristocrat. 


Camel market; Cattle fair. 
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SIKH PICTORIAL COINS 
Surinder Singh 


The study of Sikh coins has been a very neglected subject as compared to the 
political, social and religious history of the rise and fall of the Sikh State in 
19th century. The contemporary historians have by and large ignored this 
aspect. They have mentioned here and there what little fragmentary account 
came to their notice about Sikh coins without checking the authenticity there- 
of.’ Later historians also have mentioned, what they could glean from earlier 
records, again without checking its authenticity with actual coins, which 
fortunately were available in large numbers. Hence a number of serious 
inaccuracies have crept up in historical accounts because of the non-examin- 
ation and study of Sikh coins, which are the most authentic and incontrover- 
tible source of history.” 


Sikh coinage was first struck by Banda Bahadur in 1710 A.D., on the 
establishment of the Sikh state with its headquarters at Lohgarh (Mukhlis- 
pore). Three coins of his period have been traced so far. It is presumed that 
coins were minted in very small numbers as most of the time Banda Bahadur 
was engaged in a seesaw struggle with the Mughals from 1710 till his capture 
in 1715. Sikhs again came into prominence in later half of the eighteenth 
century and struck coins from Lahore in 1765 and from Amritsar in 1775, in 
the name of their Gurus. These coins continued to be struck all along till 
Ranjit Singh became the ruler of Panjab. Vast quantities of these coins were 
struck by him and his successors till the annexation of the Sikh state by the 
British in 1849. The Nanak Shahi currency was declared dead currency and 
large quantities thereof were sent to Bombay and Calcutta mints in 1850 for 
their recasting into British currency.‘ 


There were about ten crores of Nanak Shahi rupees in circulation in 1850° 
and in a period of less than a century and a half these coins have become 
scarce and collectors’ items. With passage of time these coins are becoming 
more scarce without their having been critically examined from various his- 
torical and numismatic aspects and thus the most authentic and incontrover- 
tible source of Sikh history remaining untapped. It is understood that certain 
part of coins including Sikh coins were to come to the share of the then East 
Panjab after the partition of the state of Panjab but these are left in Pakistan. 
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C. J. Rodgers, a numismatist, during his stay in Amritsar for about a 
decade as Principal, Normal Training School, after annexation of Panjab, 
made a collection of Sikh coins. His collection was taken over by the then 
Panjab Government and has been kept in Government Museum, Lahore. 
C.J. Rodgers’ article "On Sikh Coins" in 1881° and the Catalogue of Coins in 
Government Museum Lahore in 1891’ form the primary basis of further 
examination of Sikh coins. It has been only in the present decade, that serious 
attempts at cataloguing and study of Sikh coins are being undertaken. 


C. J. Rodgers has shown a Sikh pictorial coin (shown in the annexure 
attached) which bears on the obverse the Sikh legend. Degh Tegh Fateh, 
Nusrat Baidarang, Yaft uz Nanak Guru Gobind Singh, meaning the kettle 
representing service, sword, the strength of arms and resultant victory with 
unrestricted patronage received by Guru Gobind Singh from Guru Nanak, 
with the date 93 Sambat i.e. 1836 A.D. On the reverse it bears the effigies of 
two persons with the mint name Lahore and the frozen date 1885 Sambat. He 
has considered these figures as those of Guru Nanak and his Muslim disciple 
Mardana. Dual dating has been a prevailing system, which is not being 
discussed in this article.® 


C. J. Brown has, in 1922, mentioned the same as a curious rupee of 
Lahore, Sambat 1885, displaying figures of Guru Nanak and his Muhamma- 
dan follower Mardana.’ Gulshan Lall Chopra in his thesis, "The Panjab as a 
Sovereign State" in 1928, carried out study of the Sikh coins at Government 
Museum, Lahore, and British Museum, London. He has mentioned a Sikh 
coin with British Museum, London which has usual inscription on the obverse 
and the figures of Guru Nanak and his Muslim fellow-wanderer Mardana on 
the reverse.” 


Madanjit Kaur has referred to the same coin in 1984 citing reference to 
C. J. Rodgers’ collection. She also considers the figures thereon as Guru 
Nanak in a meditative pose and Mardana fanning him with a chaur (fly- 
whisk)."* The drawings clearly show it to be a lotus flower and not a flywhisk. 
Jai Parkash Singh in his "Observations on Sikh Temple Tokens", also give 
similar explanation of the two figures being Guru Nanak and Mardana.” 


Stan Goron and Ken Wiggins have made a fairly detailed presentation of 
the Sikh coins in 1984 at the Institute of Research in Numismatic Studies, 
Anjaneri. By that time second similar coin also got located in British Museum, 
London and the drawings of the two pictorial coins are given in the annexure. 
These drawings have been taken from the manuscript received from Stan 
Goron. Stan Goron and Ken Wiggins are also of the view that both these coins 
depict the Sikh legend on the obverse and Guru Nanak with a pennant in the 
back-ground receiving offering of flowers from Mardana, on the reverse of 
the coin. They have tried to link the striking of these pictorial coins with the 
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marriage of Prince Nau Nihal Singh when a rupee each was distributed to all 
the inhabitants of Attari town. The striking of these coins for distribution on 
the prince’s marriage does not seem to be plausible as these coins were struck 
in early 1836 and the marriage took place in March 1837." Further in case a 
large number of these coins were struck, we would have had many of these 
available today, as such coins with the effigies of their revered Guru and 
adored Maharaja would have been preserved and passed on from generation 
to generation as family heirlooms of good Omen and never destroyed. 


A closer examination of the drawings of these coins reveals that the 
interpretation given by various historians, appears to be somewhat out of 
context with the time-honoured Sikh traditions. Guru Nanak has invariably 
been shown as sitting under a tree flanked by his disciples Bala and Mardana, 
although some doubts have been entertained over Bala having not been all 
along with Guru Nanak. Further Mardana, the musician, has invariably been 
shown holding his ‘rabab’. His being shown as offering flowers to Guru Nanak 
struck a discordent note in my mind. Guru Nanak has never been depicted 
with a flag (Pennant) as shown on the coin, nor has there been any mention 
of a flag used by Guru Nanak in the Janam Sakhis’ and the same raised 
further doubts. Since the explanation given by the historians and numismatics 
has been only a surmise without any authentic evidence in support thereof, I 
have been trying to locate some reliable evidence or the correct interpretation 
if there was any. I have recently come across a passage giving an altogether 
different interpretation of these coins. 


Sohan Lal Suri, a decendent from a family of scribes of Sikh misls has 
been the most accredited court historian who has been having an extremely 
close touch with the Sardars of Lahore Darbar and also the British agents. 
He had his personal contacts with the Maharaja and his Persian treatise of 
about 7000 pages covering the period 1812 to 1850 A.D. has been. treated as 
the most authentic record of the activities of the Lahore Darbar.” 


In his work Umdat-ut-Tawarikh Sohan Lal Suri has referred to a conver- 
sation between Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Baron Charles Hugel on 13th Feb. 
1836 A.D. in which the matter regarding closing of a mint and preparation of 
a new die-stamp was discussed. Hugel suggested minting of a new coin with 
the existing legend as such on the obverse and on the reverse the effigies of 
the Maharaja and Guru Nanak to be placed in such a way that Maharaja is 
presented with folded hands before Guru Nanak seeking his blessings. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh was quite pleased with the suggestion and thus the 
coin under discussion got prepared. The Persian text is given in the annexure 
and its translation by V. Suri is as under — 


"Right in the presence of Doctor Sahib mention was made about the 
closing up of the mint and preparation of a new die-stamp. Dr. Sahib 
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said, "the legend should be on one side and on the other side there should 
be the effigies of the Maharaja and Baba Nanak in such a way that the 
Sarkar be presented with folded hands before the Guru Sahib." The 
Maharaja approved of this suggestion which was considered to be proper 
and auspicious." 


Sohan Lal Suri has mentioned that on the 2nd day of Magh Sankrant i.e. 
13th Jan. 1836 A.D., Nurud-din and Chet Singh were appointed to escort 
Baron Hugel and Vigne Sahib, who presented themselves before the Maha- 
raja, with Mackeson Sahib.” Baron Hugel has also mentioned in his travels 
in Kashmir and Panjab that Maharaja could not meet him on 12th Jan. due to 
its being a Sikh holiday. On 13th Jan. 1836, Faqir Azizud-din brought with 
him three elephants to conduct them to the palace. Mr. Mackeson was also 
invited. The actual year of the coin Sambat 1893 i.e. 1836 A.D. coincides 
with the visit of Baron Hugel. The authenticity of the facts recorded in the 
Umdat-ut-Tawarikh over Baron Hugles’ visit to Maharaja Ranjit Singh on 13th 
Jan. 1836 gets clearly established from the account of Baron Hugel. There is, 
however, no mention about the conversation over the design of the coin in 
Baron Hugels’ account, the same being hardly of any relevance for his pur- 
pose as an event to be recorded. Sohan Lal Suri’s account giving an altogether 
different version, apparently very plausible, is in contradiction with the 
drawings given by numismatists. I have, however, been able to secure the 
photographs of these two coins” (illustrated in the annexure). The figures on 
the photographs leave no doubt at all that the effigies on these coins are those 
of Maharaja Ranjit seeking blessings from Guru Nanak. 


Lt. William Barr was a member with the Mission of Lt. Col. C. M. Wade 
to Kheyber Pass in early 1839, which passed through Panjab and was enter- 
tained by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. William Barr has given a very detailed 
account of the mission in a paper published in United Service Journal, July 
1842, which was later published in a separate book. While going through the 
Lahore fort on Feb. 21st, he mentions‘ about the hall of justice whose exterior 
was covered with paintings in oil of very extravagent description. He states 
that another picture represents the Maharaja in the presence of Baba Nanak, 
the founder of the Sikh sect; the holy father being most splendidly robed ina 
suit of embroidered gold, and sitting; Whilst his disciple, who has done so 
much to extend the domains of his followers, is dressed in bright green silk, 
and standing, with his hands joined in a supplicatory manner. Behind the 
Baba, keeping guard, is an Akali with a drawn sword, with but very little 
covering. A third represents a similar scene, with the single exception of 
Ranjeet Singh being in a still more reverential position —— on his knees. A 
few drawings of flowers, which separate these compartments one from an- 
other, are extremely well done and true to nature’. ° Bikramjit Hasrat has 


stated in 1977 that "these two paintings in oil, rare specimens, are now lost".” 
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I have also failed to get any information about these paintings from the 
authorities in Lahore. This account contributes further towards the view, that 
the above-said coins depict Guru Nanak and Maharaja Ranjit Singh thereon. 


From the foregoing account it stands fully established that these pictorial 
coins depict Ranjit Singh and Guru Nanak. But a few questions arise as to 
what prompted Hugel to suggest striking of such a coin, why did Ranjit Singh 
agree to the same, whether such coins were actually issued, why such coins 
are not available, in case these coins were not actually issued what were the 
reasons for the same and the place of such coins in Sikh polity and Sikh 
ideology. 


Ranjit Singh considered the British to be greatly advanced in various 
scientific fields including medicine but was very suspicious of their conduct. 
{n oriental life style the rulers had to take every precaution against poisoning by 
their rivals. Whereas Ranjit Singh would take opinion of all European me- 
dicine-men but he would rarely take their medicines unless expressly ap- 
proved by his own physician and even tried on someone with similar ailment. 
While the Maharaja is accused of being hypochondraic, it is debatable 
whether at all there existed any effective medicine or cure to stop strokes and 
resultant paralysis of limbs in those times. Hugel was perhaps aware of it and 
also Maharaja’s concept of getting some extra lease of life by the grace of God 
to which end, he resorted to prayers, grants to various religious endowments 
and other acts of piety. These factors might have made Hugel suggest striking 
of a coin in which Maharaja is seeking blessings from Guru Nanak. The 
suggestion prima facie appeared very pleasing and was instantaneously ap- 
proved by the Maharaja. For a person battling for life, with a firm belief that 
Divine Grace can extend his life span, it was a god-sent suggestion. The 
paintings on the walls of the hall of justice also show Ranjit Singh’s definite 
approval of the suggestion put forth by Hugel. The suggestion had a flaw in 
Hugel’s ignorance of Sikh polity based on Sikh ideology. 


The appearance of only two solitary coins and that.too immediately after 
annexation of Panjab, gives the impression that these coins were not minted 
and were only sample coins which didn’t secure final approval. There are 
instances where we get only an odd coin of a particular period and the same 
cannot construe that coins were not struck. But in the case of Sikh coins 
plentiful were available of almost all the years of Ranjit Singh’s rule and hence 
the non-existence of these coins do give the impression that these coins were 
not minted. This view gets further strengthened by the fact that had these 
coins been minted, people of Panjab would have preserved these as family 
heirlooms and these would have been available to us. 
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A very vital aspect of Sikh polity based on Sikh ideology, quite, contrary 
to the existing Muslim and Hindu concept, has been that sovereignty belonged 
to the Gurus and not any individual and coins were one of its essential 
symbols.” Whereas all contemporary coins bore the name of the rulers, Sikh 
coins were struck in the name of their Gurus. The Sikhs, especially the Akalis, 
were very particular about the same and one view is that Ranjit Singh was 
hauled up before Akal Takht and awarded punishment for violation of the 
Sikh code of conduct and not for his affair with the Muslim courtesan Moran. 
The Maharaja was a very wise and astute ruler who could foresee the future 
with reasonable accuracy. It is said that when a map of India was shown to 
him and on inquiry he was told that red portions are territories held by the 
British, he stated that the entire map will go red.” It is presumed that 
Maharaja sensed that the Sikh community may not appreciate striking of such 
coins where he is seated with the Guru, no matter seeking his blessings, and 
it would have made him change his mind. It could also be presumed that he 
may have sensed the views of his community from the similar paintings on the 
walls of the hall of justice and changed his mind. The concept that Sikh 
sovereignty belonged to the gurus and coins being an essential symbol thereof 
seems to be the guiding factor in the non-issue of these pictorial coins. It is 
therefore considered that these pictorial coins, approved at the suggestions 
stage, were not issued, lest these may hurt the feelings of the Sikhs regarding 
their concept of sovereignty of the Gurus and the Khalsa. 


SIKH PICTORIAL COINS (Figures at page 222) 
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GHADAR MOVEMENT : A HISTORIOGRAPHIC 
SURVEY 


Amarjit Singh 


The Ghadarites played a prominent role in the history of the freedom 
movement in India. During the first decade of the present century, a body of 
the Indian revolutionaries, which was a class apart by themselves, went 
abroad and established centres in Europe, U.S.A., Middle-East and South- 
East Asia to attain the independence of India. Lala Hardayal, Tarakhnath 
Dass, Sohan Singh Bhakhana and Kartar Singh Sarabha were prominent 
Indian revolutionaries in United States. They organized Ghadar Party in 
United States and planucd to overthrow the British Government in India 
through an armed revolt. However, their plan collapsed’ which wiped out all 
chances of any further revolutionary activities based in United States. 


The Ghadarites, no doubt, failed in their objective to overthrow the 
British Government by an armed revolution. However, the propaganda car- 
ried on by them placed the Indian problem before the whole world for the 
first time and made it one of the most important issues in the international 
affairs.” Secondly, their sacrifices succeeded in arousing the country for the 
cause of nationalism. A band of the competent scholars have described in 
detail the nature, character, technique, ideology and extent of the Ghadar 
movement. The present paper endeavours to make an analytical survey of 
these historical writings. 


One of the most authentic and reliable works on the Ghadar movement 
is L. P. Mathur’s Indian Revolutionary Movement in United States of America. 
The author has given an analytical account of the activities of the Indian 
revolutionaries in United States. In the first chapter the author presents a 
factual survey of the revolutionary movement in India between 1858 and 1909. 
The approach of the author is elitist and he has focussed his attention towards 
the intellectuals of the Ghadar movement. 


Mathur is probably the only scholar to explain in a dispassionate manner 
the nature and role of the Ghadar literature in the Ghadar movement. The 
Ghadar literature succeeded in arousing the feelings of nationalism in the 
minds of its readers and creating in them feeling of intense hatred against the 
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British. It clearly played on their passions and inspired them to sacrifice 
everything for their country. 


One of the major features of this work is the evaluation and description 
of the activities of some other Indian revolutionary associations other than 
the Ghadar Organization.* About the nature and character of the Ghadar 
movement the author remarks : 


In spite of the fact that a large number of the Ghadarites were Sikhs, it 
had nothing to do with Sikhism as a religion. It was purely secular in charac- 
ter.’ This observation has also been substantiated by some other scholars.° 


Another authentic work on the Ghadar movement is, Indian Freedom 
Movement : Revolutionaries in America, done by K. K. Bannerjee. The work 
presents a direct and dispassionate account of the Ghadar movement. About 
the role of the intellectuals in the Ghadar movement the author observers, 
"Hardayal undoubtedly played a major role and mentally prepared the pacific 
coast Indians for a major conflict between England and Germany."’ The 
author seems to be biased against the role of the Sikh masses in the Ghadar 
movement. He presents a negative and destructive picture of Sikh masses. 
The author remarks, "The Ghadar Party is in the process of breaking up, as 
Gurdwara, a Sikh religious organization, bribed by the British, is trying to 
discredit Ghadar." ê 


Sometimes Banerjee contradicts his statements. At one place he has 
mentioned that the Ghadar party was the most secular, united and the only 
biggest revolutionary organization in United States.” While at another place 
he writes that there were factions even within the Ghadar Organization and 
which ultimately weakened the movement. However, on the whole the 
author has made an important contribution to the literature on Ghadar 
movement. 


One more notable work on the Ghadar movement is written by T. R. 
Sareen under the title : Indian Revolutionary Movement Abroad 1905-1921. 
The author has presented a systematic accounts of the activities of the 
Ghadarites based on original and primary sources. However, the approach of 
the author is elitist. He remarks : Hardayal was able to organize the scattered 
elements of the movements into a powerful organization. .. . . Hardayal 
placed before them (Sikh masses) an objective to be achieved by whatever 
means available.” 


T.R. Sareen has also made an analytical study about the policies and 
attitude of the American Government against the Indian revolutionaries and 
the relations between the two. He remarks, "So long as it was a question of 
revolutionary plotting in times of peace, the American Government was 
contended to extend asylum to the Indian revolutionaries in spite of the 
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repeated representations of the British Government. But as soon as United 
States joined Britain in the war against Germany. She readily agreed to 
British proposal to Intern the Indian revolutionaries in United States." * This 
observation has also been substantiated by some other scholars.” 


Khushwant Singh’s Ghadar 1915 — India’s First Armed Rebellion, is one 
more authentic work on the said movement. Khushwant Singh focusses his 
attention on the Sikh masses. He presented the Ghadar movement more 
sharply as a movement of the Pacific coast Sikhs which emerged out of the 
struggle waged by Khalsa Diwan leadership with Gurdwaras as storm centres 
of political activities. ™ 


Khushwant Singh seems to be biased against the role of intellectuals in 
the Ghadar movement. He observes that the intellectuals were only the 
spokesmen of the party but not the organisers and the active participants.” 
He remarks : The Sikhs of the Ghadar Party looked upon the Hindus as 
English speaking Babus who did not have a courage of their conviction.”® 


However, this observation of the author has been contested by some 
other scholars. No doubt that a majority of the Ghadarites belonged to the 
Sikh masses, but it were only the intellectuals who gave an organized shape 
to the Ghadar party. The intellectuals were the framers of the nature and 
character of the Ghadar movement and it was only they who stirred up the 
patriotic feelings among the Sikh masses.” 


Khushwant Singh hails the Ghadar movement as a secular movement. He 
remarks. " The Ghadar movement was purely secular in character which 
aimed to liberate India by force of arms. The Ghadar movement attracted 
both Hindus and Muslims to its fold and later influenced other revolutionary 
groups in our country to shed their religious bias." This view has also been 
substantiated by one other scholar. On the whole, Khushwant Singh has 
made a significant contribution to the available literature on Ghadar move- 
ment. 


S.S. Josh has contributed two works on the said movement under the 
captions, Hindustan Ghadar Party and Tragedy of Kamagatamaru. The author 
has rejected British theories on history writings and have denounced British 
imperialism for its horrible crimes, massacres and carnages perpetrated by it 
on our people. The author has added a new chapter to the Punjabi hercic 
tradition. The author remarks : 


The Sikhs were proud of their past culture, religion and greatness and 
the idea of fighting for their national honour and prestige abroad began 
to take roots after a few years of their sojourn in Canada and America 

. .. Only men of strong will and conviction, highly sensible of their 
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self respect and prestige of their country could have the courage to stake 
. . 2 
their lives for freedom.” 


Sohan Singh Josh hails the role of the Sikh masses in the Ghadar move- 
ment. He remarks, "in order to overthrow the British India Government they 
assimilated the ideas of liberty and thrown off the medals of slavery. Though, 
most of them were uneducated, knowing only little Urdu and Punjabi lan- 
guages, hard experiences of life taught them much that the Indian educated 
‘classes did not know.” On the whole his accounts of the movement is a 
marked fascination for heroic deeds and sacrifices of Sikh masses. 


A history of the Ghadar movement is also written by A.B. Ganguly 
entitled, Ghadar Revolution in America. The approach of the author is elitist 
and he has focussed his attention on the intellectuals, He has not mentioned 
even a single name among the uneducated Sikh masses in United States, as a 
leader of the Ghadar movement. Throughout his work only once has he 
mentioned that the Sikh masses of the Pacific Coast tried to unite themselves 
in order to wage a war against imperialism.” Ganguli has made an intensive 
study of the internal structure of the Ghadar Party. He viewed that in the later 
stage the movement weakened because of the internal differences of the 
leaders. He remarks, "Since 1916 personal rivalaries and jealousy among the 
Ghadar leaders in the west coast of America started resulting in bitter 
quarrels and factions .... which ultimately weakened the movement.” 
However, he is the only scholar who has made such an observation about the 
structure of the Ghadar Party. 


G.S. Deol’s The Role of the Ghadar Party in the National Movement is one other 
notable work on the said movement. The book reads like a romance but presents 
only the direct accounts of the movement. The author views that Ghadar Party was 
actually international in outlook. He observes that the Ghadar party was to fight not 
only for India’s independence but also to assist the freedom struggles being waged 
in other countries.” He is all in praise of Ghadarites attempts though they failed in 
their objective. He argues that the movement should not be weighted merely by the 
attainment or otherwise of political ends. It is really the spirit behind the movement 
that is important for its assessment.” G. S. Deol is probably the first scholar to 
discuss in details the role and impact of the Ghadar movement on the national 
movement in India. He further argues that the organizers of the Indian National 
Army were partially inspired by the Ghadarites.” This work, on the whole, is a useful 
one for research scholars in drawing materials from it since it is based on original 
and primary sources. 


Pritam Singh Panchi’s Ghadar Party Ka Itihas (Hindi), is most probably 
the only work in Hindi to deal with the history of the Ghadar movement. 
Pritam Singh is of the view that it was not the Ghadar party which spread the 
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idea of nationalism among the Indians of the United States but it was the 
already growing nationalism and political awakening among the Indians of 
the United States which subsequently gave birth to the Ghadar Party.”. The 
author has presented the real picture of the movement. He has not tried to 
make it romantic by glorifying the sacrifices of the Ghadarites. He has placed 
the activities of the Ghadarites in Punjab into two phases. He observes that 
during the first phase they worked independently. However, in the second 
phase they worked under the guidance and cooperation of the Bengal’s 
revolutionaries. ® The foremost feature of the work is the critical assessment 
of the causes of the failure on the part of the Ghadarites in their attempt to 
raise an armed revolt in Punjab. S. N. Sanyal was of the views that the foremost 
cause of the failure of the Ghadarites was the conspicuous absence of the 
intellectuals in the movement.” However, Pritam Singh is of the view that the 
Ghadarites failed because their leaders did not maintain proper organization 
and discipline.” 


The pertinent contribution of this work is to provide a detailed account 
of the Ghadar activities in Punjab and to throw light on the life of a few of the 
Ghadarites.” 


A. C. Bose’s Indians Revolutionaries Abroad 1905-1922, is one more 
authentic work on the Ghadar movement. The work deals in details the 
activities of the Indian revolutionaries in Asian countries, Middle-East, 
China, Japan and Russia in addition to United States. A. C. Bose has con- 
sidered the year 1905 as the year of beginning of a revolutionary organization 
in foreign countries by the indians. The author considered Shayamji Krishan 
Verma as a pioneer in initiating Indian revolutionary movement abroad.™. A. 
C. Bose further argues that it was primarily Krishan Verma who had inspired 
and motivated Lala Hardayal to organize Ghadar Party in United States.™. 
This observation has also been substantiated by the other scholar.™. 


The author has given not only the direct accounts of the movement but 
also presented a critical evaluation of the activities of the revolutionaries. He 
has justified the violence and the path of armed rebellion adopted by the 
revolutionaries in order to achieve their goal. ** The work, generally speaking, 
supplies valuable and authentic information about the activities and: organi- 

zation of the Ghadar movement. 


E. C. Brown’s, Hardayal : Hindu Revolutionary and Rationaiist, deals not 
only with the political biography of Hardayal but also throws ample light on 
the history of the Ghadar movement. Quite obviously the author has con- 
sidered Hardayal as the founder of the Ghadar party, She has, however, given 
authentic proof in favour of her views. She argues that a meeting of the Hindu 
National Association of California was held in Beeteely. This association was 
of Hardayal, Govind Bihari Lal and Kartar Singh Sarabha. The meeting 
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decided to launch an organized revolutionary movement.” The author further 
remarks that Hardayal had already put out the first issue of the Ghadar even 
before his meeting with the Sikh leaders.” T. R. Sareen has also substantiated 
the above observation.” 


Some scholars have condemned the Ghadarites because of their alliance 
with the German imperialists during the first world war.” However, Sareen 
has justified the Ghadarites’ alliance with Germany and argues that the 
Ghadar alliance with German was not based on any conditions and the 
Ghadarites themselves considered the German imperialism as a menace to 
the progress of the mankind and that was the only cause that Hardayal even 
resigned from the Berlin Indian Committee. * 


Another notable biography of Hardayal is written by Dharamvira under 
the caption, Lala Hardayal and the Revolutionary Movements of His Times. 
The work deals not only with the biography of Hardayal but also with the 
nature and character of the Ghadar movement. The author observes that the 
revolutionary activities were stired up in Punjab because of Hardayal. He 
remarks : We have to bear in mind that Bengal was astir on account of 
Aurobindo Ghosh and Maharashtra on account of Tilak. A similar thing was 
witnessed in Northern India, especially in Punjab, on account of Hardayal.” 


Unlike, E. C. Brown, Dharamvira does not consider Hardayal as the 
founder of the Ghadar Party. He observes that although Hardayal was one of 
the main pillars of the Ghadar Party, it is not quite correct to say that he was 
its founder.” He further argues that Hardayal, without any doubt, provided 
an ideological framework to the Ghadar movement. This observation has also 
been substantiated by one other scholar.” 


The author narrates the activities of the Ghadarites in a romantic vein by 
introducing the patriotic songs of the Ghadar (Ghadar-di-Goonj). One of the 
songs records as under : 


Chalo, Chaliye, desh Nun Yudh Karan ! 
Eho Akhari Vachan Farman ho Gaye !! 


"Let us go to the motherland to fight the enemy. These words have for us taken 
the form of final orders.“ 


Obviously, both these biographics on Hardayal supply valuable informations 
about the nature, character and activities of the Ghadar movement. 


Ghadar Movement : Ideology, Organization and Strategy by H. K. Puri is a 
recent and objective work on the Ghadar movement. The chronological 
events of this work is drawn between 1914 and 1918 because the author 
opinioned that it was the peak period of Ghadar movement.“ This work of 
H. K. Puri is quite different in approach to those of the early works on this 
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subject. The author has drawn a true picture of the relation between the Sikh 
masses and the Ghadar intellectuals and their role in the Ghadar movement. 
He remarks : 


A small member of educated revolutionaries played a significant role 
both in the evolution of the Ghadar movement and the direction given 
to it. Most prominent among them was Hardayal who dedicated himself 
completely to nationalist cause . . . it were the Punjabi immigrants who 
come forward mostly, and they contributed funds. The movement was 
practically their.“® 


The author further observes that the Ghadar movement, became, more 
or less, a mass movement in which the elite was partially able to bridge the 
gap between the petite bourgeois revolutionaries and the masses from the 
peasant stock. “ Puri gives more importance to the ideology, nature, charac- 
ter and organization of the movement than the factual events. About the 
nature and character of the said movement, the author remarks: 


The Ghadar revolutionaries had started emphasising the need for secu- 
jar politics for purpose of unity among India’s major religious com- 
munities. . . . the secularism of the Ghadar movement was remarkable 
both in the prevailing context of the prominence of religo-spiritual basis 
of nationalism advocated by leaders such as Aurobindo Ghosh and the 
peculiar variety of secularism of the Gandhian movement of years 
later. 


Puri has also assessed the historical importance and impact of the Ghadar 
movement. He observes that in the context of the evolution of Indian nation- 
alism, this movement was remarkable in generating among its adherents a 
consciousness and conviction that the Indian interests and the British inter- 
ests were irreconciliable ... its objective of complete political freedom was 
to become an authentic goal of Indian National struggle years later.” 


Struggle for Free Hindustan (Ghadar Party), Vol. I and Vol. II edited by 
Bhai Nahar Singh and Kirpal Singh, is the latest work on the subject. In fact, 
this work is a collection of few papers, reports and political records of the 
Government of India on the Ghadar movement. The main content of the work 
is a report by Isenonger and Slattery.” 


This report is written in an imperialistic style. The authors of the report 
have bestowed communal character to the Ghadar activities in Punjab. The 
report reads that the Ghadarites in Punjab were Sikhs and they had plundered 
the shops of the Hindus.” The report further records that the Ghadarites 
Were even disowned by the people of Punjab. To them the revolutionaries 
became murderers and plunderers of the honest masses.” 
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On the whole, the report presents only the sordid and negative picture of 
the Ghadar revolutionaries. In fact, it is a British India Government’s version 
of the Ghadarites. The report even records that later a large number of the 
Ghadarites turned approvers against their own comrades and begged par- 
dons.” However, it is not a correct version,No doubt, one or two Ghadarites 
betrayed, “but a majority of them were true nationalists and remained loyal 
to their organization to the end. 


Apart from the report the work also contaias the fuli reports of the 
Lahore conspiracy case. The work is a valuable one to know about the factual 
events of the Ghadar activities. 


After making an analytical study of the available literature on the Ghadar 
movement the author of this paper finds that the Ghadar movement has not 
exactly been reviewed in its proper perspective. Two main trends clearly 
emerge. One body of the scholars has called it an essentially intellectual 
handiwork crediting intellectuals with awakening and organizing the Sikh 
masses in the United States of America. The Ghadar movement is presented 
as founded, controlled and directed by these intellectuals, Thus the role of 
the vast Sikh masses remained ignored. 


The second body of writers has loaded dice in favour of the Sikh masses 
and credit intellectuals with no more than doing public relations job on behalf 
of the masses. These scholars have paid glowing tributes to the heroic deeds 
and sacrifices of the Sikh masses. Thus, they have endeavoured to add one 
more chapter to the Punjabi heroic tradition. The Ghadar movement would 
be done great service if this biased attitude could be avoided and the Ghadar 
movement be studied in correct perspective. 
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TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT AS I SEE IT 


Virender Kumar 


Training and Development though co-related words, connote different 
meanings and contain different components. Training programmes are 
framed to enable the worker to gear himself to a higher level of operational 
efficiency in the existing work. But besides this, every worker employed in 
an industrial establishment aspires to grow and move vertically with the 
passage of time since such a process of growth brightens his chances of 
promotion in the present work place as also his abilities to move or shift to a 
higher job. In the context of training towards incuicating managerial and 
supervisory skills, the word has connotations of injecting a measured and well 
designed dose of knowledge among the participants in a training course or 
seminar.When the expected results are not forthcoming from such a pro- 
gramme, it disappoints and discourages . The injection was given and that too 
of a popular brand, but the patient neither responded nor got curved. Man- 
agement tends to churn people through training programmes, keeping in 
view, their merits and deficiencies, needs and requirements, and an assess- 
ment of the manner in which they would be able to put new learning to use, 
as per the organisation culture, climate etc. Any other approach to training, 
misdirects our scare resources and efforts and leads to misplaced expecta- 
tions. It is because we are dealing with human beings and not with mere cogs 
in machines. A philosophy and a frame of mind is suggested with which a 
management is expected to approach the onerous task of discharging its very 
important responsibility fructifying well thought-out and balanced training 
of its employees. Needless to add that growth, here does not mean growth in 
physical dimensions but in terms of ability, skills, knowledge and attitude. 
Nothing very original, but experience has established beyond doubt that the 
only approach that works is what Dougalas McGregor termed as the Agricul- 
tural philosophy. An individual is termed as a seed which will grow in an 
appropriate soil, i.e. the organisation where he works in a suitable climate, 
constituted by the organisation’s policies, practices etc. with a suitable and 
measured dose of fertiliser i.e. training. 


The Seed: The human material at the disposal of the management is the 
seed input which has inevitably to be matched with soil i.e. the organisation. 
All varieties of seeds do not sprout well in all soils. Here is where proper 
Selection comes in. Realistic understanding of the type of operations the 
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organisation or deptt. is‘engaged in should be helpful,e.g. manufacturing, 
marketing, personnel, research etc. In the context of manufacturing, one 
might again break-up into labour intensive process vs a highly automated 
process. Processes with high degree of divisions of labour involve repetitive, 
monotonous, low skills operations. Each type may demand certain typical 
characteristic among individuals to be effective. The size of organisation is 
another important factor. The kind of individual, who fit in very well in a small 
organisation with close individuals, personal and social relationships may 
prove to be misfits in large organisations characterised by highly impersonal 
relationships. 


The Climate i.e. Organisation 


The organisation is really concerned with better performance of its man- 
agers and supervisors and not with how many training programmes they have 
attended. In other words, the concern is with imrovement in abilities, knowl- 
edge and skills to be better able to cope with situations leading to better 
resutls. Mere passage through a training programme is no guarantee that 
improvement would be the necessary outcome. One would no doubt have 
heard the saying that "One can lead the horse to stream, but twenty can’t 
make him drink." That is to say that a person can be ordered to attend a 
training programme but he cannot be ordered to learn and put learning to 
effective use. There has to be certain amount of desire on the part of partici- 
pant to learn. The management can certainly play a meaningful role in creating 
and stipulating ‘such desires. This desire, thus motivation even if existing 
internally would easily get extinguished if the prevailing climate is not con- 
ducive. A remark like, which is often heard on the shopfloor, "you have had 
a good time in the air conditioned conference room attending the seminar, 
now get back to the job" is not indicative of a climate where employees will 
be encouraged to develop their knowledge, abilities and skills. What is here 
emphasised is that the behaviour of immediate superior has tremendous im- 
pact on the individual’s perception or whether new learning should be inter- 
nalised and implemented or whether it is something superfluous meant to be 
discarded right the moment one steps out of the conference room. 


It is the job of each manager to inculcate in his junior managers/supervi- 
sors the understanding that training their subordinates, devoting time to it, 
finding time for this, encouraging the subordinates in the learning efforts, 
guiding them is an important responsibility as attending to output, quality and 
waste. Mere lip service would not be adequate, but the manager/Foreman, 
Supervisor who exerts on this front should be suitably encouraged and re- 
warded. At the least, this factor should have an important place in perfor- 
mance appraisals of each manager/supervisor. 


The climate factor would also include structural relationships : 
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Here are some of the questions that need consideration: 


(i) Does vague and hazy and overlapping responsibilities areas cause 
treading on each other toes, friction and buck passing ? 


(ii) Is authority delegation clear and commensurate with the job ? 


(iii) Is authority delegation a paper delegation only and in practice do 
we frown upon those who decide anything without our consultation? 


(iv) Do we encourage, or push people if necessary, to accept responsi- 
bilities and exercise authority which is rightly theirs. In other words, 
do we provide ready solutions to those of our subordinates who are 
in that habit of running to us for a decision at the slightest pretext ? 


(v) Do we more often tend to jump upon our subordinates and let out 
our steam whenever they make a mistake or use the occasion as a 
learning experience by sitting down together annalysing the incident 
and helping them discover their mistakes, interweaving relevant 
supervisory management principles they might have learnt in the 
conference room ? That is real learning which will not be forgotten. 


(vi) Is our reward system perceived by our subordinates as linked to job 
performance and thereby does it serve as an inducement for them to 
improve themselves? In other words, are the promotion policies and 
other reward system clearly laid down, well understood and per- 
ceived as operating fairly ? 


The Fertilizer i.e. Training 


Given the right seed, in a suitable soil and climate the fertilizer should do 
its work. That is to say for individuals desirous of learning, in an organisa- 
tional climate which encourages and rewards learning, when provided with 
opportunity to learn by way of formal training programmes and seminars, 
their pace of learning should be accelerated. It is for this reason the simile of 
fertilizer for formal training is given . Learning does not end with attending 
a seminar, it is the follow up on the shop floor where real learning takes a 
concrete shape and the role of the senior is crucial in this. 


As normally understood, training does not cover the full scale learning 
and improvement process of an individual. People grow and develop in terms 
of their abilities and competence. Competence cannot be manufactured like 
a rolling mill or a production level. The word ‘Development’ is therefore, 
more appropriate. It is not merely a semantic exercise and quibbling with 


words, but has important inherent implications. 
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Development of individuals is a bigger process requiring team work 
between the top management, the personnel division of the enterprise and 
attitude and skills of operating managers. An integrated view and approach 
is the basic need. 


The top management cannot consider its responsibility for traini ng func- 
tion discharged by appointing a junior level training officer, who keeps 
organising some programmes. The person assigned withtraining and develop- 
ment responsibilities as 2 staff function should be of a sufficiently high level 
and stature to be able to contribute towards formulation, influencing and 
modifying policies and practices so as to generate a climate, conducive to 
development. Training as a profession calls for definite skills and techniques 
and it should not be relegated to somebody who is otherwise educated and 
cannot fit in elsewhere. The usual but erroneous view is that after all, anyone 
can arrange a few lecturers once in a while. 


It has been a practical experience that points brought out by managers 
and supervisors during training sessions are very important source of feed 
back for the top management and operating managers. When people get 
together in a seminar in a relaxed atmosphere away from pulls and pressures 
of routine and their thoughts are channelised skillfully to a particular topic, 
it is as if their own experience crystallises. Second reason, as to why such feed 

t back should be taken seriously is that what they might express to a Trainer, 
they may hesitate in putting across explicitly before their own bosses. Practi< 
cally this kind of feed back is highly useful in modifying certain policies or 
correcting certain lapses. 


Thus, a close touch and team work between production and personnel 
in this respect is very helpful in generating the right sort of climate in the 
organisation. 


One danger in training and development that one has to be serious 
about but alert against is ritualism. Ritual has been playing such a dominant 
part in our Indian way of Jife for ages. The training function has become a 
new green pasture for the practice of this art. The number of outside bodies j 
offering training programmes has proliferated rapidly. The pseudo-professi- | 
nals who dominate these seem to be concerned more with getting a VIP for | 
inauguration; providing nice, impressive costly, plastic folders; getting suffi- 
cient number of warm bodies to fill chairs, someone to talk to them; photo- 
graphs being taken (video film being made) and so on. What is talked, whether 
its contents are relevant, all this does not seem to bother them. It is empha- 
sised that training programmes are organised for development of intangible 
abilities like planning, leadership etc., the danger of ritualism is great 
and/needs to be guarded against. 
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The next problem one usuaily faces is that of time. People usually are so 
busy that it becomes difficult to spare them for participating in a training 
programme. Ín this context the following story will help "a Wood cutter was 
felling trees. He was working very hard and perspiring. A passerby on noticing 
how hard he was working remarked, ’why don’t you sharpen your axe? It is 
blunt’ and the woodcutter replied, ‘í have no time for sharpening my axe. I 
have to fell all those trees by the evening." 


The point to remember is that training and development of people is a 
long-term task. Those who are in the habit of looking for instant solutions to 
problems, are most likely to face disappointment. This activity is more in the 
nature of fire prevention rather than fire fighting. If most of the time is 
devoied in fire fighting, it would be difficult in finding time for fire preven- 
tion. But that’s all the more reason that we find time to attend to prevention 
aspect. It is to be remembered that the pay off though slow, can be very high. 
A well trained man; be a supervisor, manager or worker can not only handle 
his job well, but is also a well motivated man. To look at it another way, a 
person who can’t cope with his job and the related problems ; is more likely 
to blame his subordinates, supervisors and other departments and cause 
friction and play various games to cover up his deficiencies. In the process 
not only he is likeiy to cause new problems, but demotivate others too. 


Experience shows that in spite of expianations and convincing on the 
above lines, the department heads and managers are busy people and train- 
ing usually is not high on their lists of priorities and it requires high degree 
of persistent follow up to make any programme a success. 

It is worth noting that when a management trainee joins an organisation, 
his needs are different than those of a worker. He has to understand the set-up 
of the organisation. He is, therefore, given the training to make him aware of 
the organisational structure and to equip himself with basic skills. After 
adjusting to the present structure of the organisation, he has to be developed 
not only to cope with the future changes and challenges but also for shoul- 
dering more respousibility and for taking decisions on behalf of the organi- 
sation. Today’s trainee may be tomorrows ’executive or even chief executive. 
Through continuous process of his development, the management is able to 
know his capabilities and to understand upto what level he can grow. 


The following factors make the training and development a necessitating 
feature: 


(i) Education is a basic thing but is to be developed through practical 
training and development; 


(ii) India is a developing country where the growth of Industry is faster; 
if the natural process of training and development is followed which 
take a long time, growth of organisation may be hampered; 
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(iii) Technology which is being imported, makes the present technology 
still absolete. 


(iv) A feeling of trust and confidence can be created by imparting training 
to employees for a higher skill which leads to an opportunity for 
promotion. 


(v) If an employee is not given further training as required in the chang- 
ing circumstances, he will not be able to give desired production; 


(vi) Training and Development are necessary to make best use of the 
available resources; 


(vii) It is pragmatic approach to utilise the research and development 
activities ; and 


(viii) Training and development is an integral part of the organisation 
without which growth of the organisation is not possible. 


Training programmes should be developed and implemented to meet the 
definite and explicit need of the organisation. The training needs are obvious 
(i) for new employees for general orientation and (ii) for other employees to 
cope with changes in machinery or technology. Also,the need for necessary 
training is felt when production difficulties emerge. These situations must be 
carefully examined to determine actual rather than apparent need. 


There is wider scope for Research & Development in the Personal Func- 
tion at the plant level wherein rationalisation, time, motion and fatigue 
studies will help. It is here that the Govts. (Central/State) should step in by 
inducting training and development wings at various focai points for not only 
overseeing the training and development activities but also for providing 
accredited trainers/faculty drawn from various technological/managerial in- 
stitutions with a view to improve/suggest training needs, quality control 
techniques for the product at the plant level, etc. These experts could educate 
even the workers for various pollution control activities thereby generating 
awareness among workers for pollution free environment. 


A supervisor or production executive will often be able to determine 
training need for a section/department or for the individual. However, a job 
survey must be conducted by the top management every year to assess the 
training needs. The survey must contain comprehensive information as to 
what each individual worker perceives of his own training needs. After 
collecting data, it should be reviewed and discussed with the concerned 


supervisor or department heads. 


The development needs of the executive can be assessed according to 
their responsibilities. They require different programmes. They have to con- 
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trol the organisation and ultimately they are responsible for meeting the 
defined or set out targets of the management. 


Each training programme should have distinct and well defined goal, 
purpose and parameters. Once this is established, it is necessary to assess 
the best means of achieving the desired results. There are a number of 
alternatives. The choice should be based on an cost benefit basis. It must be 
kept in mind that the expenses involved are justified by the potential benefit. 
Different organisations have different objects to achieve and they have dif- 
ferent means according to their size and annual turnover. Effort should be 
made to achieve the best results through the available means. Every organi- 
sation has to develop a system of training and development according to its 
requirements. It may draw a short term policy and long term policy for 
employment and may frame its training programmes as per its needs on a 
short term or long term basis. The immediate need may be to replace the 
present skill to cope with the market trend. It is the duty of the personnel 
department to have a continuous watch so that the workers do net lack the 
necessary, skill to perform their jobs satisfactorily. Personnel Department 
must establish their recognition by proving that they are contributing highest 
to production and productivity by providing necessary training to the workers 
as per the requirement of the establishment. 


While framing training and development programmes for long term, the 
personnel department must see certain factors e.g. the turn over of workers, 
persons retiring every year, promotion and transfer of workers, change in the 
company’s future policy, likely changes in the technology, emerging compe- 
tition in the market etc. In the long term policy, the company has also to see 
the changing internationai market trend it is desired that a training policy be 
developed keeping in view the environment of the region, the state and the 
country. A company should also keep a record of the skill inventory so that a 
long term succession planning can be made and workers be trained at an 
appropriate time to fill-up the gap. Evaluation of every job may be made to 
ascertain the number of workers required to carry out the job skillfully and 
efficiently and workers may be trained accordingly. The strength of workforce 
can be minimised by providing proper training to the required number 
of workers for a particular job, so that surplus workforce may be utilised for 
other jobs. 


There are different ways for providing training to different category of 
employees. These are one-on-one method, lecturers, home study, seminars 
or by combining two or more approaches. Whichever method is selected 
depends on the type of requirement of training. Although good training 
results in improved production, training costs both in production loss while 
the trainees are being instructed and the expenditure of the trainees time. 
One most popular method of providing training in our industry is on the job 
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training. This type of training can be provided only through supervisors or 
co-workers. Only limited number of workers can be trained in a particular 
period so that production target can also be maintained simultancously. Cost 
must be balanced by the effectiveness of the method. Training, which is an 
investment, shouid be designed to achieve the maximum results. 


Greater care should be exercised in developing management trainees 
upto the executive ladder, after ascertaining that a substantial number of 
them have the capability to keep on growing. They musi be able to meet the 
requirement of the expanding enterprise, replace persons who leave the 
organisation for various reasons or who are promoted. Lectures, conferences, 
seminars, techniques of developing morale and a feeling of belongingness to 
the organisation are the methods of effective development of the executives. 
A planned programme of transferring certain executives to various depart- 
ments is an excellent device for giving them broad experience and training. 
They must be provided with opportunities to develop themselves to meet the 
company’s objectives. 


Although the training is one of the essential features in case of workers, 
it is most essential in case of the executives. Development of executives 
requires planned and systematic approach. When any senior executive leaves 
the organisation, there must be some junior executive available to replace 
him immediately. He must be trained to the level that the vacuum caused by 
the leaving person may not disturb the smooth functioning of the organisa- 
tion. This can only be possible when a continuous watch is kept on the 
development of the executives. 


Further, every training programme should be examined in depth and a 
detailed study in relation to its suitability and its cost should be made before 
implementing it. The strengths and weaknesses of a training programme may 
be got examined by some experts to ensure that it reflects the desired results 
to meet the targets. A programme is successful if after its impiementation, it 
is found that it has helpedin improving quantity and quality of production 
substantially and in optimum utilisation of workforce. A programme must be 
explained in detail to the concerned employees by proper communication so 
that they fully understand it and its advantages. Every programme should 
provide good working conditions so that the employees reciprocate to the 
programme. "Only then the management will be able to use the sickle to reap 
the rich harvest". 
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The Bellarosa Connection by Saul Bellow. New York: 
Viking Penguin, 1989, 102 pp. 


Lovelina P. Singh 


The Bellarosa Connection shows Saul Bellow at the height of his creative 
powers. Once again he makes us smile, he makes us feel, and he makes us 
think. This recent novella is as funny, as moving, and as wise as the best of 
Bellow. 


Harry Fonstein is a Jewish immigrant rescued from Nazi-occupied 
Europe. Having lost his father at the age of fourteen, having buried his 
mother in a foreign cemetry with no time to mourn, having been caught with 
false documents and having done time in the “slammer”, Fonstein was 
"schooled in suffering and endurance." 


Fonstein’s rescuer is a Broadway producer called Billy Rose. Bellow 
shows the egocentricity and materialism of contemporary America through 
this character. Billy has come up from the gutter to be a considerable figure. 
He views everything as show biz : "nothing is real that isn’t show." Billy is 
typically American. Even the sexual misery on his face is described as an 
"American torment — straight American." If he had been an old-time Eastern 
European Jew, his main connection would have been with God, he would have 
granted no such power to a woman. Instead, "Everything on his New York 
premises was resolved in play, in jokes, games, laughs, put-ones, cock-teases. 
And his business efforts were crowned with money"(44). 


Billy Rose makes a major gesture to enter Jewish history by donating 
millions of dollars for’a sculpture garden in Jerusalem. Again we are told : 
"The.gesture of oddball magnificence was American." Harry Fonstein wants 
to thank Billy Rose for rescuing him from Nazi-occupied Europe, but Billy 
refuses to see him. Billy has no time for human themes. His preoccupations 
are.business, publicity and sex. "Magnificent Rose, always a friend of Israel” 
will not let Harry Fonstein shake his hand and thank him. 


The narrator of the novella is the founder of the Mnemosyne Institute in 
Philadelphia. He is a "walking memory file." It puts his teeth on edge to talk 
about Nazi Germany. He does not want to think of the abominations, death 
chambers.and furnaces. His New World version of reality is :"In America you 
were equal, you were strong and here you could not be put to death, as the 
Jews there had been" (88). The crisis comes when he has a revelation, 
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consequent to a nightmare in which he tries to claw his way out of a dark pit 
which has been prepared for him — that he was all wrong. He realises that he 
had shielded himself with fortified delusions from "unbearable imagin- 
ations—no, not imagination, but recognitions—of murder, of relish. of tor- 
ture, of the ground bass of brutality, without which no human music ever is 
performed" (90). 


Except for Artur Sammler, none of Bellow’s protagonists is old. The early 
novels in Bellow’s oeuvre dwelt on young adulthood and the latter ones on 
mid-life. The Bellarosa Connection however, has an elderly narrator and 
concerns itself with the problems of age : “One does grow weary of taking 
care of this man-sized doll, the elderly retiree, giving him his pills, pulling on 
his socks, spooning up his cornflakes, shaving his face, seeing to it that he gets 
his sleep" (80). 


Bellow calls himself a "historian of ideas” instead of a novelist. Therefore 
it is not surprising that in novel after novel there is an attack on the ilis and 
ravages of the-modern world. 


The Bellarosa Connection is no exception. Once again there is a disap- 
proval of "low-grade cheap-shot nihilism" and the sad recognition that "You 
can never dismantle all these modern mental structures. There are so many 
of them that they face you like an interminable vast city" (102). 


Bellow’s characters are sketched with quick, vivid strokes. The narrator 
describe himself as a "tall man with a structural curl at the top like a fiddie- 
head fern or a bishop’s crook." Aunt ‘Mildred "had a powered look like her 
own strudel." Sorella was "biologically dramatised in waves and scrolls of 
tissue.” Moreover pungent passages abound in the book. For instance we are 
told that Sorella, who had great powers of intelligence, was a rare kind of 
person in these democratic times. "I don’t have to draw you maps and 
pictures. Everybody knows what standard products and interchangeable 
parts signify, understands-the operation of the glaciers on the social land- 
scape, planing off the hills, scrubbing away the irregularities" (66). 
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Deception by Philip Roth. London: Vintage, 1990. 202 pp. Bey 
Lovelina P. Singh 


Deception is a minor work and a major disappointment It is a portrait ofillicit 
love in which, unfortunately, the dramatic potential is unrealized: The char- 
acters seem nebulous, the dialogue is unconvincing and, ultimately, the book 
fails in impact. 


Deception echoes The Counterlife in its preoccupation with anti-Semitism 
in England. Walking with an Israeli friend whose mother had been killed by 
the Nazis and who had spent a part of his childhood in a concentration camp, 
the hero is shouted at by a passerby : "You don’t even dress right." The English 
gentleman is furious, thinks Philip, because, "What with my beard and my 
looks and my gesticulations, I should have been wearing a caftan and a black 
felt hat. I should have been wrapped in a prayer shawl. I shouldn’t have been 
in clothes like his at all." (104). When he recounts the story to his friends, 
however, they tend to think that the man was just eccentric, not anti-Semitic. 
Philip is made to feel that he is just making a fuss over nothing. 


Philip also recalls a TV commercial for cigarillos. It showed the final 
moments of a play featuring Dicken’s Fagin.To relax after the performance 
the actor lights a cigarillo and then in a "thick, Faginy, Yiddish accent” says 
"And, best of all, they’re cheap." Philip thinks uncomfortably that in England 
unless a Jew has ten million pounds and captains the cricket team just about 
anything he does is bound to make people "twitchy". 


Back in New York Philip is rejuvenated. Here are the kind of Jews he has 
missed seeing in England : "Jews with force. Jews with appetite. Jews without 
shame. . . unaccommodating Jews, full of anger, insult, argument and im- 
pudence" (198). We once again hear the rumble of Roth’s perpetual conflict 
with the Jewish establishment. 


Roth blurs the distinctions between Portnoy, Tarnopol, Zuckerman 
Philip and himself, too. In his autobiography, The Facts, Zuckerman tells him: 
"You are not an autobiographer, you’re a personificator . .. You’ve written 
metamorphoses of yourself so many times, you no longer have any idea what 
you are or ever were. By now you are a walking text” (162). In Deception Roth 
picks up the threads from here. He says : "I write fiction and I'm told its 
autobiography, I write autobiography and I’m told its fiction, so since I’m so 
dim and they’re so smart, let them decide what it is or it isn’t" (84). 
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Roth repeatedly refers to his earlier works. For instance, the hero of 
Deception faces charges of sexism and misogyny : "Why did you portray Mrs. 
Portnoy as a hysteric? Why did you portray Lucy Nelson as a psychopath ? 
Why did you portrgy Maureen Tarnopol as a liar and a cheat ? Does this not 
defame and denigrate women? Why do you depict women as shrews, if not to 
malign them ? (110). 


Deception is a tedious book. Roth indulges in overkill. He repeats toc 
much of what he has said before. The novel lacks a vital core and it does not 
lead anywhere. 
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Asura in Early Vedic Religion by Wash Edward Hale, 
Moti. Lal Banarsi Das, Delhi, 1926, pp. 226, Rs. 85. 


Jagannath Agarwal k 


How the words es a language undergo an utter change in their meaning is 
best illustrated by the Sanskrit word Asura. In. classical Sanskrit, it means 
demon, an enemy of the gods, whereas in the Vedic language, particularly in 
the Rgveda it occurs as an epithet of the various Vedic deities. For instance 


we find it used as an epithet of ptisan in Rgveda, V, 51,11 (Fates qar aa 


aaia A 1) 

It occurs as an epithet of Agni in Rgveda, WI, 3.4 (fear zamiana) farrerary) 
andin RV. If. 27, 10 Varuna is addressed as Asura (t faz qt aenifaciay À > = 
a ag a a aeat: 1D 


Ina hymn to Rudra RY 5,42, 11, Rudra hasbeen addressed as Asura 
(ara\fatamaz gata), These examples clearly establish the fact that Asura has 
been used as an epithet of various Vedic gods, and therefore its meaning in the 
Vedic times was certainly not ‘a demon.’ 


This metamorphic change of meaning of Asura, has attracted the atten- 
tion of many Indian as well as foreign scholars and the present writer W.E. 
Hale, has,examined the views of about 31 scholars on this subject, and drawn 
his own conclusion. Amongst these scholars are many top-ranking Vedic 
interpreters and some of them have specialised in Sanskrit grammar which ts 
so essential for a proper understanding of the Vedic languages. Stalwarts like 
Sten Konow, V.K. Rajwade, R.N. Dandekar, R.G. Bhandarkar, A.K. Coomar- 
swamy, Leopold Schroeder, T. Burrow,.A. Hillebrandt, Paul Thieme, A.A. 
Macdonell, H. Oldenberg, Kar! F. Geldner, J. Gonda and C.S. Venkatasva- 
ran., After going through: the explanations offered by this great galaxy of 
scholars our author has expressed his. view as foliows. "Perhaps the most 
serious question is whether the asuras at some point in history or pre— 
history of Indic religion formed a defined group of gods." Hale himself 
answers the querry by maintaining that "There was never any such group of 
gods." He goes on to study those hymns in Mandalas II to VII of the Rgveda 
where the word asura occurs. The findings of his careful study are that there. 
is mention of an asura of the gods, an asura of the people, an asura of wise 
men and an asura of heaven. He, therefore, concludes that the word asura 
may be translated as "lord", and adds that "it must be noted that the word has 
not appeared in the plural," in the Family Books’ of the Rgveda. However in 
Books I, VIII, IX and X it occurs both in the singular as well as in plural. It 
is surprising to note that in Mandala X the word Asura has undergone on 
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entire change of meaning and is used both for the gods and the demons. In if 
64, 2 it is used with the Maruts, and in VIII, 27, 20 it occurs with the gods in 
general. Twice itis used for human lords (X, 82, 5, and X, 151,3). In one place 
(RV, X, 157,4) asura refers to the mythological enemies of the gods 


(geara at RATA Aq AIGA) 


In the Atharva Veda asura is used in the good sense for Agni and Varupa, 
but in two mantras the later meaning of ‘demon’ is attributed to it. In the 
Vajasaneyi Samhitd, asura in the plural is identical with the word raksas and 
this sense of the word becomes quite common in the Sataptha Brahmana. 


In Chapters X to XIII,.the writer discusses the connotation of the words 
Raksas, Dasya, Dasa, and Asura in the Vedic literature and concludes that 
asura originally meant a lord’, human or divine, and the word was not 
confined in this sense to friendly leaders and gods, but sometimes even an 
“enemy leader’ could be called as asura. But the process of the change of 
meaning can be noticed to start in the Atharva Veda where the connotation 
of asura is good in singular, but it is bad in plural. By the time of the 
Satapatha Brahmana asura was given the bad connotation of ‘demon’ only. 


In the Appendix the author discusses the relationship between the Vedic 
word Asura and the Avestan Asura.In his opinion both the words meant the 
same, powerful, respected lords. 


In the first chapter the author has summarised the views of all the eminent 
scholars on the problem and has given his own assessment which is sober, 
scholarly and based on logic. He has done his best to bring out all aspects of 
the problem by inviting attention to the Indo-Iranian origins of the semantic 
change, but has rejected outright any question of the change, being due to any 
religious conflict between the Vedic and Avestan teachings or their followers. 
The author has quoted the Vedic texts copiously, so that we are never in the 
doubt regarding his conclusions which are convincing, and we must be 
grateful to him for the threadbare discussion of the problem, the very nature 
of which does not allow a cut and dried solution of this metamorphic 
semantic change. Still, the author and the publishers deserve the thanks of 
all those who are interested in unravelling the problems of the Vedic lan- 


‘guage. 
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Rise and Fall of the Imperial Guptas by Ashvini Agrawal 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1989; Rs. 150. 


R. Morton Smith 


Professor Agrawal has written a clear and useful book, confining himself to 
the political history and the evidence for it, inscriptional, numismatic and 
literary, and has taken respectful note of previous scholarship. His style 
makes smooth reading, which is helpful when so much has to be argued, and 
the reader must think as well as read. Misprints are few and unimportant. 


After an introductory chapter on the sources, and a sketch of the political 
and historical situation prior to the Gupta expansion, Prof. Agrawal gives as 
full an account as possible of each Gupta emperor; his discussions are sane, 
sound and moderate, though not necessarily conclusive owing to the limited 
evidence and the continual appearance of more, of which he is well aware. 
Professor Agrawal has been thérough in his search for relevant inscriptions, 
and lists 87 in his bibliography, and periodicals, historic and numismatic have 
been combed. Particular problems are dealt with in useful appendices to the 
appropriate chapters. 


While evidence for the heyday of the Empire is fairly clear and abundant, 
that for the decline is more ambiguous. Pretensions to imperial status might 
remain after the fact, as in the 5th century Roman Empire. Professor Agrawal 
makes a useful contribution to this period, in the last two chapters, XIII 
dealing with the main line, and XIV with feudatories. 


The reviewer would have liked to see a genealogical table, and brief tables — 
for relevant contemporary dynasties would be helpful. But the reviewer has 


perused the volume with interest and profit. 
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Sir Jadunath Sarkar : A Profile in Historiography by ~ . 
Kiran Pawar, New Delhi : Books and Books, 1985, 
pp.224.Price Rs. 100). 


Zahiruddin Malik 


{n the post-independence years, historiography of Medieval India began to 
acquire sophistication and scientific overtones in terms of research and 
themes. The nebulous re-orientation of writing on Medieval India that began 
in the 1950s] has now matured into a viable and convincing ‘New History’ 
The opening up of immense archival sources and private depositaries and 
easy access to these made the task of writing rather re-writing of Medieval 
Indian History sufficiently challenging. The challenge has been well accepted 
by a new generation of scholars. The authoress of this monograph belongs to 
this new generation which is rescuing Medieval Indian History from the 
colonial as well as traditional schools led by British scholars and their Indian 
disciples and prototypes, who had elaborated important elements of political 
and dynastic history and seldom delved into the totality of the Medieval past. 
Happily such a history has taken a back seat and new areas in the field of 
economic, social, cultural and intellectual history are being researched into. 
The present work is a pioneering attempt in the direction of a systematic 
study of the history of historians, notwithstanding the earlier works of C.H. 
Philips and Peter Hardy. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, recognised the world over and 
knighted by the British for his everlasting contribution in the field of history 
deserved a complete monograph highlighting his life, methodology, and scope 
of historical writings. 


The present monograph is organised into seven chapters, a preface, an 
appendix and a comprehensive bibliography. 


Chapter I deals with the life sketch and personality of the historian and 
throws an in-sight into the environment that moulded him — dedication to 
Clio after obtaining record marks in M.A. English : if he declined the British 
Govt. scholarship for higher studies in England, he won the prestigious Prem 
Chand Roy Chand scholarship. His academic career began with teaching at 
Calcutta, Patna, Banaras and Cuttack and culminated in his Vice-Chancel- 
lorship at the University of Calcutta. He declined a second term in 1928 and 
dedicated himself wholly to research in history, till his death in 1958. It also 
includes the list of his major works — seldom surpassed by another historian 
in volume and scope, his long association with the Indian Historical Records 
Commission, the national and International honours and distinctions con- 
ferred on him. The narrative provides a rare insights into the rare person that 
he was. 
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Chapters-II provides an indepth study of the methodology of the histo- 
rian on account of which he was considered to be the ‘Father of scientific 
historiography.’ Sir Jadunath applied the scientific methodology of Ranke 
and Niebuhr. "His methodology has often been summed up in four terms— 
collection of material, identification, chronology and corroboration, though 
to have a complete idea of any of his works, his style, his idea of objectivity 
and the presence of historian can hardly be missed." To him history was first 
a scientific enquiry and then a piece of good literature. For the purpose of 
evaluating the multi-lingual materia! in original, he learnt Persian, Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Bengali, Urdu, Marathi, Rajasthani (Dingal), Assamese, Portuguese 
and French. The ultimate for the historian, in his own words was "I shall seek 
truth, understand truth and accept truth. This should be the firm resolve of a 
historian." 


Chapter-III presents an ‘Interpretation of Aurangzib’ in full perspective 
of other works on the Mughal emperor from John Dowson’s Aurangzeb in 
Muntkhab-U]-Lubab (1877), to Anees Jahan Syeds Aurangzeb in Muntakhab- 
Al-Lubab (1977). Beginning with an explanation as to why he chose Aurangzib 
as his ‘hero’ from the galaxy of the great Mughals, that ‘the political paradox 
makes Aurangzib’s reign object of supreme interest to the student of political 
philosophy no less than to the student of Indian History.’ After the analysis 
of seven major works of the historian on Aurangzib the conclusion is ‘Politi- 
cally thus with all his virtues, Aurangzib was a tremendous failure.’ In terms 
of scientific historiography as well:as comprehensive treatment of the ruler 
and his reign, Jadunath’s contribution on Aurangzib still remains unsur- 
passed. Recent attempt on the part of some‘ national’ or ‘Civic’ historians to 
present Aurangzib in a ‘new garb’ marks a breach of honest history in the light 
of the numerous first hand contemporary accounts and sources, including 
Aurangzib’s own orders and letters, many of which were first brought to light 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Sarkar was aware of the communal undercurrents and 
confessed that ‘If India is ever to be the home of a nation, then both Hinduism 
and Islam must die and be born again .... each must be re-junivated under 
the sway of reason and science.” rer 


Next chapter takes stock of Shivaji and the Marathas based on six works 
__ including the still unpublished ‘Marathi Sources’ and numerous papers, The 
` assessment recognises the works on the subject by other historians : from 
Grant Duffs History of the Maharattas (1828) to Anil Samrath’s Shivaji and 
the Indian National Movement (1975). Sarkar unfolded the history of Shivaji 
and the times by a judicious examination of known sources as also by unear- 
thing and sifting a mass of sources thereto unknown. In Shivaji’s failure to 
create a national even among his own race in a corner of India, lay the deep 
rooted economic and social factors. Initially if the Hindus in general and 
Marathas in particular felt that the historian’s pen was no more lenient than 
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Aurangzib’s sword, authentic history, sooner or later, had to be stomached 
and even appreciated. ‘Jadunath’s biography of Shivaji with all its defects, 
still. is the best in the last half century.’ " If he (Sarkar) had not sacrificed 
money and labour of a life time Maratha history could not have progressed 
to what it is, inspite of Rajwade and others", has been accepted by G.S. 
Sardesai the doyan of Maratha historiography. Sarkar had not only judicious- 
ly constructed the history of the Marathas from Shivaji’s rise to 1803, but also 
had interwoven it in the framework of the countries’s history., 


Fall of the Mughals is the theme of fifth Chapter based on eight works of 
the historian, including the four volumes Fall of the Mughal Empire. As a 
comparative study of the theme from Thomas Maurice, The Fall of the Moguls: 
A Tragedy (1806) to Z.U. Malik’s The Reign of Mohammad Shah (1977), Mrs. 
Pawar commends Jadunath Sarkar’s method and manner of presenting the 
varied and complicated phase of Indian History. His vivid and lively narra- 
tions as well as observations, his deep erudition of the subject, the excellence 
of his style in English and the masterly drawing of researcher’s thread in the 
tapestry of the carept of the twilight of the period, make it a unique work. 
Sarkar’s observations ‘The Mughal Empire and with it the Maratha overlord- 
ship of Hindustan, fell because of the rotton-ness at the core of ‘Indian 
Society’, can hardly be refuted. Sarkar’s view that the story of the fall of 
Mughai Empire is not "wanting in the deepest instruction for the present if 
we wish to find out the true solutions to the problem of modern India and 
avoid the pitfalls of the past," merits attention. However, social history of the 
period has been left for the next generation of scholars. No historian has, 
since the work of Jadunath Sarkar undertaken a comprehensive study of the 
fall of Mughals. There have been a good number of fine spinners, another 
master weaver is yet to be. 


Lesser known phases of Sarkar’s contribution are taken care of in 
Chapter-VI, Sarkar has been generally dubbed as a ’political historian’ but a 
study of his works India of Aurangzib’ Topography, statistics, and roads, 
Mughal administration, Studies in Indian History, Military History of India, 
Economics of British India, Chaitany’s Life and Teachings. History of the 
Dasnami Sect and India through the Ages, disproves it. Sir Jadunath oc- 
cupies a unique position as regards the vast and varied range of his contribu- 
tion to the facets of history that cover topography and statistics, political 
history and biography, government and economics, religion and military 
history, survey and essays including art and historiography. No other Indian 
Historian has perhaps covered such a wide range of the aspects of history. 


The appendix on P. 209 needs some corrections regarding the family tree, 
which has brought forth after Life and Letters of Jadunath Sarkar, was pub- 
lished, by family sources in Bengali Journal Itihas (p. 212 of 1377 B.S.) 
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published by the Calcutta Historical Society. For a subsequent edition of the 
book Sarkar’s History of Jaipur, published in 1984 would have to be included. 


Finally, one tends to agree with Dr. Pawar’s assertion that "Historical 
research underwent a revolution under the guidance of Sarkar, he perfected 
the apparatus criticus,” that rejected the motivated traditional interpretations 
.... his relevance is as much in the context of English historical writing in 
the nineteenth century as it is in the quicks and re-orientations of some of the 
current writings of Medieval India.” If Sarkar has become a classic often 
talked about but seldom read, the work is recommended to those interested 
in the Scientific historiography of Medieval India. 
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